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e DEDICATION 

On behalf of its members, Consumers Union ex- 
presses its gratitude to the more than 200 technical 
consultants in university, governmental and private 
laboratories who contributed to the tests and investi- 
gations and aided in the preparation of the material 
out of which this Buying Guide issue of Consumers 
Union Reports was made. 


@ THE GUIDE & THE REPORTS 

This, the December 1941 issue of Consumers Union 
Reports, is also the 1942 Buying Guide—the fifth an- 
nual Buying Guide issue that CU has brought out. 

Hard work went into its preparation, to make it of 
maximum usefulness in a year when consumers face 
more difficulties than usual in getting the most for 
their money. 

The new Guide does three things: |) it assembles 
previously published material in one compact and 
handy volume; 2) it brings up to date a large part of 
that material on the basis of new tests and new data; 
3) it offers much new and useful buying guidance. 

This year, because of the complications consumers 
face in rising prices and changing quality standards, 
there is a great deal of new material on how to buy— 
how to judge quality yourself, Nevertheless, even 
more than in previous years, you should supplement 
your Guide with regular reference to the monthly 
issues of the Reports throughout 1942. 

In the most normal times the value of a product, 
whether it is a private brand or a major nationally 
advertised brand, may change—without notice. 











Under the present impact of shortages, rising prices 
and the urge to cheapen costs of production, changes 
in the price and quality of consumer goods will be 
more frequent than ever. 

In the Reports from month to month you will find 
information to keep you abreast of such changes. 

Many of the products rated in the Guide will be 
retested during 1942 and results will be carried in the 
Reports. The cumulative index in each issue of the 
Reports permits an easy monthly check. 

The ratings and buying advice given in the follow- 
ing pages supersede the contents of all previous 
Guides and all regular issues of the Reports prior to 
November 1941. Ratings of products tested more than 
a year ago have been brought up to date wherever 
possible, or have been included only where it has 
seemed unlikely that quality changes have seriously 
affected relative standing of products. 


© FOR THE USE OF MEMBERS 


Unlike the regular issues of the Reports; which are 
available to persons who are not members of Consum- 
ers Union, the Buying Guide issue is intended solely 
for the use of members and their families. 

The reasons for this are legal, arising from the fact 
that the information in this issue is constituted largely 
of ratings and listings of products. Space is not avail- 
able for full explanations of test methods, or detailed 
discussions of the many factors on which ratings are 
based, or special qualifying statements about partic- 
ular products, as there is in other issues of the Reports. 


¢ THE RATINGS 

Endless care has been expended to insure the accur- 
acy of the ratings. Even so, it is not unlikely that addi- 
tional investigations or new data will bring to light 
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some errors of fact or judgment. Any such will be cor- 
rected promptly in the Reports. 

Ratings of products represent the best judgment of 
staff technicians, consultants or both. Samples for test 
are obtained on the open market by CU's shoppers. 
Ratings are based on laboratory tests, carefully con- 
trolled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities or 
the experience of a large number of persons, or on a 
combination of these factors. 

Most ratings of necessity reflect opinion as well as 
scientific data. For even with rigorous tests, interpre- 
tation of findings is often a matter on which expert 
opinion differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that 
such opinions as enter into its evaluation shall be as 
competent, honest, and free from bias as possible. 

“Best Buys” should give greater return per dollar 
although some products rated “Acceptable” may be 
of higher quplity. Except where noted, a product 
rated "Not Acceptable” is judged to be of inferior 
quality or potentially harmful. 


®HOW HONEST ARE CU’s RATINGS? 
(Reprinted from the May 1940 Reports) 


Almost every member of Consumers Union has en- 
countered a storekeeper or a clerk who knew as incon- 
trovertible fact that CU's "Best Buy” ratings are paid 
for or that some manufacturer got a “Not Accept- 
able" rating because he refused to pay. 

By now we are familiar enough with this sort of 
synicism to know that most of the people who say such 
things say them not out of malice. They say them 
partly because the whole concept of consumer testing 
organizations is still so new as to be unfamiliar to 
them, partly because the excesses and deceptions of 
much advertising have made them suspicious of almost 
any product information, and partly because, in this 











racket-ridden age, it seems to them incredible that 
good ratings would go to the good products and not 
to the highest bidders. 

These people generally mean no harm, but serious 
harm to Consumers Union can often result from their 
irresponsibility. Let us state the facts for the record, 
and enlist the help of CU members in keeping the 
record straight. 

Consumers Union has never received any remunera- 
tion of any nature for rating or for not rating any 
product or for giving it a good rating or a bad one. 

Every rating that has ever been made by Consumers 
Union nas been determined by tests, examination or 
use, or by the unbiased opinion of qualified authori- 
ties, and in no other ways. 

Consumers Union accepts no gifts of samples from 
manufacturers (it returns them when they are sent) 
and it will not sell copies of its Reports fo manu- 
facturers or distributors for promotion use. 

Such are the facts. And now a request to CU mem- 
bers: if you ever hear anyone say that he knows that 
some CU rating has been influenced by some special 
interest, please ask him to write down what he says 
and sign his name to it; and then please send us the 
document, 

Consumers Union takes full responsibility for the 
integrity of its work. 

We think it is fair to ask anyone who impugns that 
integrity to assume responsibility for doing so, and the 
consequences thereof. 


© PRODUCTS NOT LISTED 

Many hundreds of thousands of brands of consumer 
goods are faund in the nation's marketplace, and these 
are grouped into thousands of types and kinds. This 
Buying Guide issue does not, of course, offer complete 
coverage of all these products. 








It would require the resources of the United States 
Government itself to test and report on even a major- 
ity of the brands to be found. And the testing and 
reporting of Consumers Union—whose resources are a 
good deal less than those of the Government—are 
necessarily confined to those brands which are most 
widely distributed and to types most often bought. 

Even so, there are omissions of which CU is fully 
aware. The great expense of many tests has forced us 
to forego them; the lack of adequately developed test 
standards in certain fields has set up barriers. 

We report these facts in explanation, not in apol- 
ogy. For the work represented in these pages is the 
fullest measure of work possible under prevailing cir- 
cumstances; as such, it provides direct and usable 
guidance to the consumer vastly in excess of its cost. 


© PRICES 

The prices given in the following pages are, in the 
majority of cases, those at which the samples tested 
were purchased. In many cases, however, it has been 
possible to give prices current during the preparation 
of this Guide (Fall of 1941). Where this has been done, 
it has been so noted. Since prices of many products 
vary both from month to month and from one. area to 
another, and since they will probably tend to rise dur- 
ing the next year, the prices given should be consid- 
ered only as an approximate guide. 


@ MAIL-ORDER BUYING 3 : 

Numerous mail-order products are listed in CU's 
ratings because they are available everywhere and are 
frequently good buys. They are not always worth buy- 
ing; in a number of cases, they have been among the 
poorest tested, But with large purchases particularly, 
it is often worth while to take the trouble to order by 
mail. This is especially true during the present period 












of generally rising prices, since mail-order prices tend 
to rise more slowly than other retail prices. 

Members are therefore urged to get the catalogs 
of Sears-Roebuck and Montgomery Ward (both of 
Chicago), and other mail-order houses, and to use 
them in buying products which have been rated as 
outstanding buys. In a number of cities telephone 
orders are accepted by both Sears’ and Ward's. 

In many cases products listed in the catalogs are 
not sold in the retail stores of the mail-order com- 
panies. Unless the salesman can prove to your satis- 
faction that the product sold in the store is the same 
as the product you are looking for, order it through 
the catalog desk located in the store. Even where the 
products are the same, it is usually cheaper to order 
through the catalog than to pay the retail store price. 

Several mail-order houses specialize in radios and 
other electrical merchandise. They also maintain retail 
stores at which actual catalog prices are charged with- 
out a mark-up, as opposed to the practice at Ward's 
and Sears’ retail stores. Among such mail-order houses 
are Lafayette Radio Corp. (with branches in NYC, 
Boston, Chicago and Atlanta) and Allied Radio Corp. 
of Chicago. 

Many Cooperative brands are included in the rat- 
ings. Among these are CD (Cooperative Distributors) 
products. Cooperative Distributors is a mail-order 
cooperative with offices and salesrooms at 116 E. 16 
Street, NYC. Members wishing to buy from CD should 
write for their catalog. 

Before accepting shipments sent by freight from 
mail-order houses, consumers should make sure that 
the goods are not damaged. CU has received infor- 
mation that one of the large mail-order houses, at 
least, is using cardboard instead of wood for crating 
shipments. If the goods become damaged, and you 
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accept them, you will have to pay for repairs yourself, 
unless the mail-order company can collect damages 
from the railroad or freight company. But you are en- 
titled to refuse to accept a damaged shipment. You 
may be able to avoid trouble in returning damaged 
goods if all mail-order purchases are shipped COD. 


@ SOURCES OF SUPPLY 

The information given parenthetically after brand 
names in the ratings varies somewhat according to the 
nature of the product rated. As a rule, where the 
product is widely available, the name and address of 
the manufacturer or sole distributor are given. With 
products sold only or predominantly through one out- 
let, the name of that outlet appears (e.g., Woolworth's, 
Macy's, &c.). In some few cases, where accurate dis- 
tribution data are lacking, reference is made only to 
the stores where the samples were purchased. 

There are a number of listings of products distri- 
buted by the Associated Merchandising Corp. Follow- 
ing is a list of retail stores, members of the AMC: 

Hutzler's, Baltimore; Filene's, Boston; R. H. White, 
Boston; Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn; John Shillito, 
Cincinnati; Wm. Taylor, Cleveland; Lazarus Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; Rike-Kumler, Dayton, Ohio; Hud- 
son's, Detroit; L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis; Bullock's, Los 
Angeles; Burdine's, Miami; Boston Store, Milwaukee; 
Dayton Co., Minneapolis; Bloomingdale's, NYC; Cap- 
well's, Oakland, Calif.; Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia; Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh; Thalhimers, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Forman's, Rochester, N. Y.; The Emporium, 
San Francisco; Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis. 

Members are urged to write the manufacturer or 
the distributor for information relating to more direct 
sources of supply for products rated as good buys. 
Street addresses are not given in the ratings since the 
name of the city is normally sufficient. 
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@ GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Government publications which are free can be ob- 
tained from the department issuing them. Publica- 
tions for which there is a charge are obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. Remittance may be 
made by check, money order, document coupons, or 
currency (at sender's risk), but not by postage stamps. 
The most convenient method is to keep on hand a 
supply of 5-cent document coupens, which may be 
bought from the Sup't of Documents, 20 for $1. 


@ LABOR NOTES 

Labor conditions under which many products are 
manufactured are described in most issues of the 
Reports in supplementary notes. These notes are com- 
pletely independent of the quality ratings, and have 
no bearing on them. Thus, a product receiving a high 
rating may be made under poor labor conditions and 
some products receiving low ratings may be made 
under good labor conditions. Labor notes are not in- 
cluded in the Buying Guide. The very swift changes 
continually taking place in labor. relations make it im- 
possible to include here labor data that would remain 
up to date and reliable. 

Ratings which were accompanied by labor notes 
when they originally appeared in the Reports carry a 
reference line indicating the fact. Members are urged 
to consult these notes for general labor information 
but should remember that they are specifically appli- 
cable only to conditions prevailing at the time of 
writing. 
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Food Products 


Food prices are up, and the near future will see them even 
higher. That's the outlook as the Buying Guide goes to press 
(November 1941). For, though the retail prices of all kinds 
of foods have advanced some 14% since a year ago, wholesale 
prices rose about 25% in the same period, and it’s just a matter 
of time until retail prices catch up with them. 

An outstanding innovation in the food field is the increased 
use of glass containers to replace tinplate, which is scarce. 
Consumers must be on the lookout for several things in this 
connection: (1) large price rises based on the small increase 
in packing cost due to use of glass; (2) reduction in size of 
container (the standard 1-lb. glass container looks as big as the 
1-lb., 3 oz. tin); (3) attempts to balt the progress of grade 
labeling on the theory that it isn’t necessary when the consumer 
can see what she's buying. : 

There is as yet no acute shortage in any single food product, 
but predictions are that several shortages will develop. 


BAKING POWDER 


There are three main types of baking powders. They differ 
chiefly in their acid ingredients; this in turn affects the 
amount of the baking powder’s leavening action in unbaked 
dough. Type is indicated in the ratings. 

Phosphate type. Contains calcium acid phosphate. These 
powders will yield not more than two-thirds of their gas in 
unbaked dough which is allowed to stand. 

Tartrate type. Contains cream of tartar and often tartaric 
acid as well. These powders will yield all their gas in unbaked 
dough which is allowed to stand. 

Alum-phosphate type. Contains both calcium acid phos- 
phate and sodium aluminum sulfate (so-called “alum’’). These 
“double-acting” powders will liberate one-third to one-half of 
their gas in unbaked dough which is allowed to stand. 

Ratings are in order of economy based on active ingredients. 

Though prices may have changed somewhat since these ratings 
were compiled, it is unlikely that the quality or type of a 
brand has changed appreciably. 

From CU Reports, July 1939. 

(Cont'd neat page’ 
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BEST BUYS 

IGA (Independent Grocers Alliance, NYC). 1 Ib., 17¢. Alum- 
phosphate type. 

Ann Page (A&P Stores). 12 oz., 13¢. Phosphate type. 

KC (Jacques Co., Chicago). 10 oz., 9¢. Alum-phosphate type. 

Clabber Girl (Hulman & Co., Terre Haute, Ind.). 10 oz., 10¢. 
Alum-phosphate type. 

Co-op (Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, Brooklyn). 1 Ib., 19¢. 
Phosphate type. 

Davis (R.-B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J.). 12 oz., 15¢. Alum- 
phosphate type. 

Asco (American Stores Co., Philadelphia). 1 lb., 19¢. Phos- 


phate type. 
ALSO ACCEPTABLE 

Dr. Price’s (Standard Brands, Inc.. NYC). 12 oz., 19¢. Phos- 
phate type. . 

Calumet (Calumet Baking Powder, div., General Foods Corp., 
Chicago). 12 oz., 19¢. Alum-phosphate type. 

Red & White (Red & White Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.). 1 Ib., 25¢. 
Alum-phosphate type. 

Economy (R. C. Williams & Co., NYC). 12 oz., 19¢. Alum- 
phosphate type. 

Watkins (J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn.). 1 Ib., 35¢. 
Alum-phosphate type. 

Larkin (Larkin Co., Buffalo, N. Y.). Two-6 oz. cans, 25¢. 
Tartrate type. 

Macy's Lily White (R. H. Macy, NYC). 12 oz., 30¢. Tar- 
trate type. 

Schilling (A. Schilling & Co., San Francisco). 12 oz., 28¢. 
Tartrate type. 

Grand Union (Grand Union Tea Co., NYC). 1 Ib., 50¢ 
(buyer receives 16¢ in premium stamps). Alum-phosphate. 

Royal (Standard Brands, Inc.). 12 oz., 37¢. Tartrate type. 

Jewel (Jewel Tea Co., Barrington, Ill.). 1 lb., 50¢ (20¢ in 
premium credit given purchaser). Alum-phosphate type. 

Rumford (Rumford Chemical Works, Rumford, R. I.). 6 oz., 
19¢. Phosphate type. 


BREAD 


Although many types of breads are available today, white 
bread is still the best seller. But since white bread lacks many 
of the essential vitamins and minerals found in whole wheat 
bread, it is not satisfactory from a nutritional point of view. 
Doctors, dietitians and home economists have campaigned for 
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years to persuade the public to change its eating habits toward 
the more nutritive whole grain products, but with little success. 
And evidence indicates that whole wheat bread may have an 
adverse effect, similar to that of bran, on the delicate intestinal 
membranes of some people. 

There have recently appeared on the market a number of 
brands of white bread which are enriched or fortified, in one 
way or another, with vitamins and minerals (see “Flour,” page 
68). Standards for the amounts and kinds of vitamins and 
minerals which should be present in such breads are now under 
consideration by the Food & Drug Administration, but no deci- 
sions have yet been reached. Consequently, enriched breads 
available today vary widely in degree and kind of fortification. 
Despite this variation, it is advisable to substitute enriched bread 
for ordinary white bread. 

Cost of enrichment of bread is no more than a small fraction 
of a cent a loaf, so that there is no reason for paying a premium. 


BUTTER AND MARGARINE: 


Most of the butter that reaches the grocer is classified, but 
the consumer usually is neither shown nor told butter grades. 
Butter score is a numerical quality rating based largely ~ on 
appearance and flavor. If it is possible to buy officially graded 
butter, CU recommends, for home use, creamery butter of 
Special or Extra Grade (score of 92 or over) or Standard 
Grade (score of 90 to 91). Butter scoring 92 or above may 
bear a government certificate of quality, and such butter keeps 
relatively well. 

No more than about a week's supply of butter should be 
purchased at one time, since, even with good refrigeration, 
butter of average quality deteriorates. In addition, butter ab- 
sorbs foreign odors. 


@ MARGARINE 


Butter prices have been raised so much since the beginning 
of war that more and more people are looking for a satisfactory 
substitute. Oleomargarine (“margarine,” “oleo”) fortified with 
vitamins is an excellent one. Much like butter in flavor (though 
milder) and consistency, fortified oleo also approximates butter 
in nutritive value, both in calories and vitamins. And its price 
is generally about half that of butter. 

In appearance, most of the oleo on the market is white, but 
a small capsule of harmless yellow coloring matter is included, 
and may be worked into the oleo before use. Some States 
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permit the addition of yellow coloring at the factory, but the 
Federal tax of 10¢ a pound makes its cost too high. 

“Many people who have not tasted oleo in the past few years 
retain. a prejudice against it. But oleo can be substituted for 
butter in cooking with almost imperceptible difference in taste. 
CU recommends that consumers who want to cut their food 
budget try oleo as at least a partial butter substitute. 


CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The ratings on the following pages are based om tests made 
for CU by official graders of the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the U. S. Dep't of Agriculture. Samples for testing were 
bought at retail by CU's purchasers throughout the country. 

The quality ratings refer only to such characteristics as tender- 
ness, flavor, absence of defects, &c., and not to nutritive quality. 
Prices should be considered as only a rough guide because of 
the variations from store to store and from month to month. 
An average of the grades found for different samples of each 
brand is used for rating. Any large variation between different 
samples of the same brand is indicated in the footnotes. 

Changes in the quality of canned goods must be expected 
from time to time. And some brands rated in the following 
pages have doubtless changed since CU's ratings were compiled. 
CU was unable to have retests made in time for this Buying 
Guide because of inability to get products graded by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 

The AMS is now inspecting foods purchased by the govern- 
ment for use in the defense program, and it must do this with 
extremely small appropriations. Consequently, grading for non- 
governmental agencies has been sharply curtailed. 

CU presents past ratings of many canned goods in the belief 
that even older ratings provide a fair index to general quality. 

The approximate capacity of a No. 2 can is 1 lb., 4 oz.; of a 
No. 24 can, 1 Ib., 13 to 14 oz. 


CANNED APPLESAUCE 


CU's test of canned applesauce covered 25 brands with two 
to five samples of each brand. Factors considered in scoring the 
product included, color, consistency, finish, absence of defects, 
and flavor. There are two acceptable grades—A (scoring 90- 
100) and C (70-89). 

From CU Reports, February 1941. See special note above. 
Note explanatory footnotes at end of table. 
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COST PER 
no. 2 
BRAND AND PACKER CAN AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) SCORE 
GRADE A 
(In alphabetical order) 
Be Gn cnn ch oe vansebsbn ees ede 83 90 
Baby Stuart (Spragee, WwW arner)......... 10 93 
Brimful (H. A. Marr Co.)......... ne a 10 90 
Co-op" (Nat'l Coops.).... 2... eee eececes oy 92 
Country Club! (Kroger Co.)............ 8 94 
Grand Union (Grand Union Co.)........ 9 92 
Plee-Zing' (Nat'l Fruit Prod. Co.)....... 10,3 93 
Richelieu (Sprague, Warner)............ 15 91 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams).......... 10% 90 
S&W (S&W Fine Foods)................ ‘13 90 
Shurfine' (Nat’'! Retailer-Owned Groc.). . 10 91 
White House (Nat'l Fruit Prod.)........ 10,8 90 
GRADE C 
(In alphabetical order) 
Bernice (Krasne Bros.)................. 10 86 
Bloré (W. Bs React aiid cou. BAG A esse 10 82 
Krasdale (A. Krasne)................-. 10 87 
Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby)....... 10¢ 89 
Libby’s Special Breakfast............. 13 80 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch).............. 12 89 
Mott’s' (Duffy-Mott Co.)............... 9 85 
Musselman’s' (C. H. Musselman)....... 93 88 
P&G (Paxton & Gallagher).............. 113 89 
Peter-Pan (J. B. Inderrieden)........... 8 88 
Premier' (F. H. Leggett). ..........4.6. 10 88 
Royal Arms’ (Hill Bros.)............... 105 85 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.)............. 10 88 


~ 4 Labeled “Fancy” or “Grade A.” *2140z. can. *One or more 
cans slack-filled; contained less e. labeled weight. * 17-o0z. can. 
16-0z. can. 





CANNED APRICOTS 


Canned apricots, both whole and half, were rated with respect 
to color, uniformity of size, symmetry, absence of defects, and 
character of the fruit. Grade A (score 90-100), Grade B (score 
75-89) and Grade C (score 65-74) are the acceptable grades. 

(Cont'd next page) 
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Two to seven samples of each brand were tested, a total of . 
236 cans. 

Brands with asterisks (*) were halves; all others whole. 

From CU Reports, March 1940. See special note on page 16. 


Note explanatory footnotes at end of table. 





AVERAGE 
COST PER 
BRAND AND PACKER NO. 24 CAN AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) SCORE \ 
, GRADE A 
(In alphabetical order) 

. Bernice (A. Krasne)................ 17 92! 
Bohack’s* (H. C. Boliack).......... 23 93! 
Cresca® (Cresca Co.)................ 29 91! 
Gerbro (Gerber Bros.).............. 17 90" 
Glorietta (Santa Clara Pack. Co.)... 19 93: 
Grand Un (Grand Union Co.).... 22 91! 
Grisdale* (Gristede Bros.)........... 29 91! 
Santavalley (Barron-Gray Co.)...... 11? 90 
Trupak* (Haas Bros.).............. 24 91 
White Rose De Lure (Seeman Bros.). 29 93! 

GRADE B 
(In alphabetical order) 
DI i Und ced cdeude otis 16 771 
All-Good (F. M. Ball).............. 14 751 
*American Home (Nat'l Tea)...... 15 82! 
*Argo (Calif. Pack. Corp.).......... 18 753 
Asco* (American Stores)............ 19 79 
Aunt Mary’s* (Morpak Preserv.)... . 21 87! 
Avalon (Bercut-Richards)........... 18 83! 
Baby Stuart (Sprague, Warner)... .. 30 831 
Black & White (Haas, Baruch)...... 15 80! 
Briardale (United Grocers).......... 27 891 
Brimfull (H. A. Marr)............. 19 82! 
Cherry Valley (Jewel Tea Co.)...... 15 791.5 
Cock o’ the Walk (Calif. Coop. Can.) . 103 78 
*Co-op* (Consumers Coop. Ass'n)... . 21 80! 
*Co-op* (Consumers Coop. Ass’n).. . . 16 78! 
Co-op* (Nat’l Coops.).............. 23 88! 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. Corp.)...... 22 801-5 
Dellford® (Middendorf & Rohrs)..... 27 84! 
Dodge (Haas Bros.)................ 17 851.5 


Drew (Drew Can. Co.).............. 





BRAND AND PACKER 
OR DISTRIBUTOR 
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GRADE B—CONT'D 


Exquisite (Santa Cruz Fruit Pack. Co.) 
F&P (Filice & Perrelli)............. 
Fairplay (Parrott & Co.)........... 
Fame (Fame Can. Co.)............. 
Ferndell (Sprague, Warner)......... 
Finesse (Foster & Wood)........... 
*Food Guild (Food Guild)..:....... 
*Freshpak (Grand Union).......... 
Full O’Gold (Sutter Pack. Co.)...... 
*Gold Mountain (Mountain Foods). . 
Golden King (I. Dickman)......... 
*Heart’s Delight (Richmond-Chase) . 
Hemet (Hemet Pack.).............. 
Highway (Gen. Food Prod.)......... 
Hit Parade (Fruitdale)..........-... 
*Hume (G. W. Hume).. yeti 
Hunt’s Superior (Hunt Bros. ). To. 
Hunt’s Supreme (Hunt Bros.)...... 
*IGA (Indep. Groc. Alliance)........ 
Irie (Haas, Baruch)................. 
Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat Foods)...... 
King-Ko (Kings County Pack. Co.).. 
*Kings Delight (Kings County Pack.) 
Kroger’s Country Club (Kroger Co.) 
ge ee 
Malibu (Jos. Pefrce)............... 
Manhattan Quality (Manhattan 

SE an... Stoo ance dighow ues 
Masterpiece (Calif. Sanitary Can.).. . 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch).......... 
Natur-Sweet (Parrott & Co.)....... 
Oh-Boy (Karasik Bros.)............ 
Palmdale (Sussman, Wormser)..° . . . 
*Plee-Zing (Plee-zing, Inc.)......... 
*Prattlow (Pratt-Low)............. 
Premier (F. H. Leggett)............ 
Red & White (Red & White)....... 
‘Reeves’ Best* (Daniel Reeves)....... 
*Rock Dell (Younglove Groc.)....... 


AVERAGE 

COST PER 

NO. 2} CAN AVERAGE 
(¢) SCORE 
16 841 
16 84! 
18 78 
19 801-5 
32 87 
17 871 
21" 76 
19 78 
14 77! 
20 771.6 
17 82! 
20 79 
10 78! 
108 87 
11 76 
25 75 
19 88! 
21 81! 
24 81: 
21 864 
22 79 
14 84 
13 80! 
18 82! 
21 811-5 
14 80! 
28 87 
12 76 
25 841.5 
12 773 
15 83! 
19 79 
25 85! 
27 81! 
25 83 
21 821-5 
25 815 
26 79 


(Cont'd neat page) 








20 APRICOTS, ASPARAGUS 








AVERAGE 
COST PER 
BRAND AND PACKER NO. 2} CAN AVERAC2 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) SCORE 
GRADE B—CONT'D 

Roosevelt* (Karasik Bros.).......... 22 83 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams)...... 22 84 
S&@W (Sussman, Wormser).......... 27 871.5 
*Sacramento (Bercut-Richards)..... 16 753 
Santa Cruz (Santa Cruz Fruit Pack.) i 801 
Savoy (Steele-Wedeles)............. 25 8st 
“Standby (Fine Foods).............. 21 751 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros.)........:.. 17 80! 
Success (Jacobson-Shealy).......... 108 761.5 
Sun-Blest (Jas. A. Shealy).......... 14 83 
*Sweet Girl (Sterling Food Prod.).. . 20 76 
Tastewell (Nat'l  Retailer-Owned 

a EEE. s Gna boc asec « 20 771.8 
Toyon (Barron-Gray).. cs ex 15 798 
Wellworth (Olympia Can. Co.). "aWs- 15 83 
*Westlake (Briardale Stores)........ 133 84! 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.)......... 27 84 
Yacht Club (Reid, Murdoch)....... 16 83 
Yellowstone (Paxton & Gallagher)... 25 872 
*Yosemite (Filice & Perrelli)........ 13 75! 

GRADE C 
(In alphabetical order) 

_ ff © "Sea eae 93 74 
California (A&P).................. 10 72! 
California Girl (Calif. Sanitary Can.). lh 735 
8 ER a PN ae 15 6815.8 
Mariposa (Calif. Sanitary Can.)..... 11 74 
*Rose-Dale (Libby)................ 21 734 
Val Vita (Val Vita Food Prod.)...... 13 734.5 

1 One or more cans slack-filled; below standard drained weight. 
2? Labeled ‘‘Fancy’’ or “Grade A” *One Tall can, 15 or 16 oz. 


¢ Labeled ‘ “Choice” or “Grade B.”” 5 Quali variable. 6% Labeled 
— or “Grade C.”” 1 27-02. can. * One can Substandard; 
m y 





CANNED ASPARAGUS 
A report on canned asparagus is now in preparation (Novem- _ 
ber 1941), and will be published in an early issue of the 
Reports. 

































BAKED BEANS 21. 
e 


CANNED BAKED BEANS 


The baked beans tested were of two types: pork and beans 
with tomato sauce, and New England-style beans with pork and 
molasses sauce. The former type is somewhat cheaper. Gov- 
ernment grades for both are based on flavor, tenderness and 
texture, consistency and absence of defects. 

There are two acceptable grades—A (score 85-100) and C 
(score 70-84). 

Two to 14 samples of each brand were tested, a total of 
256 cans. 

From CU Reports, February 1940. See special note on page 
16. é 


Note explanatory footnotes at end of table. 





OVEN-BAKED BEANS WITH PORK 





—AVERAGE— 
COST COST 
LABEL PER PER 
BRAND AND PACKER WEIGHT CAN LB. AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (oz.) (¢) (¢) SCORE 





GRADE A 
(In alphabetical order) 


B&M (Burnham & Morrill)... 28* 16 9.1 92 
Beech-Nut (Beech-Nut)..... 16 >’ me ye 85? 
Best O’ Beans (Continental 

DN hand sodbiehibe dene *« 28 14 8.0 94 
Bohack’s (H. C. Bohack).... 134 10 12.3 91 
Brown Crock (Continental). 16 10 +=10.0 853 
Co-op (East. Coop. Wholesale) 28 13 7.4 93 
Co-op (Nat'l Coops.):....... 28 13 7.4 91 
Ferndell (Sprague, Warner).. 18 15 13.4 90 
Friend’s (Friend Bros.)...... 19 15 12.6 872 
Grisdale (Gristede Bros.).... 13 10 12.3 91 
Tris (Haas, Baruch).......... 28 1> 8.6 91 
Puritan (Maine Canned 


9.7 93 
Red & White (Red & White). 28 18 10.3 90. 
Royal Scarlet (R. C.Williams) 28 19 10.9 88 
S&W (Sussman, Wormser)... 28 16 9.1 92 
Trupak (Haas Bros.)........ 28 17 9.7 92 
Wellman (Wellman-Peck).... 16 10 10.0 90 
(Cont'd neat page) 











«AVERAGE 














COST COST 
LABEL PER PER 
BRAND AND PACKER WEIGHT CAN LB. AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (o2.) (¢) (¢) SCORE 
GRADE C 
(In alphabetical order) 
Ann Page (A&P)........... 16 6 6.0 82 
Bean Hole (Van Camp’s).... 15.5' 10 10.3 79 
Friend’s Yellow Eye (Friend : 

ON RE ee eee 19 12. 10.1 773 
Heinz (H. J..Heinz)......... 18 4 12.4 86 
Libby's (Libby)............. 14 9 10.3 773 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch)... 22 10 7.3 82? 
Phillips (Phillips Pack. Co.).. 23 ll 7.7 72 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.).. 28 15 8.6 81? 

BEANS WITH PORK AND TOMATO SAUCE 
GRADE C 
(In alphabetical order) 
Ann Page (A&P)........... 16 6 6.0 83 
Armour’s Star (Armour).... 22! 10 7.3 78 
Beech-Nut (Beech-Nut)..... 16 10 10.0 83 
Bluebrook (Jewel Food 

aah, cibebsccdee tes 16 5 5.0 76 
Brimfull (H. A. Marr)...... 16 6 6.0 73 
Co-op (East. Coop Wholesale) 16 7 7.0 798 
Country Club (Kroger Co).. 16! 6 6.0 81 
Crosse & Blackwell (Crosse & 

a 17 15 14.1 822 
Del Haven (Federated Foods) 30 11 5.9 80 
Dodge (Haas Bros.)......... 30 10 5.3 7 
Finer Flavor (M. A. New-> 

ET 2, ONL a he co 0 8% 30 10 5.3 79 
Freshpak (Grand Union).... 16 6 6.0 80 
Gibbs (Gibbs)..*........... © €@° 53°77 
Hurff (Edgar F. Hurff)...... 16 6 6.0 78 
9, YE A ae 16 5 5.0 80 
Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat Foods) 22 10 7.3 83 
Libby’s (Libby)...........:. 16 8 8.0 82 
Masterpiece (Calif. Sanitary 

ot Se 31 10 5.2 82 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch)... .* 





-—AVERAGE— 
COST COST 
LABEL PER PER 
BRAND AND PACKER . WEIGHT CAN’ LB. AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (oz.) (¢) (¢) SCORE 





GRADE C—CONT'D 


Naas Supreme (Naas Corp.). 16 5 84 
Old English (Sinnyvale).:.. 16 5 78 
Phillips (Phillips Can. Co.)... 16 5 79 
Ritter (P. J. Ritter)......... 16 6 80? 
Royal Scarlet (R. C.Williams) 16 s 81 
Sweet Girl (Nat'l Tea)...... 16 7 83 
Swift (Swift)............... 23 10 


Val Vita~Val Vita Food Prod.) 30 11 
Valamont (Nat'l Fruit Can.). 31 10 
Van Camp’s (Yan Camp’s).. 16 7 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.).. 23 14 
White Swan (Waples-Platter) 16° 6 
Yellowstone (Paxton & Gal- 


AONMMININIDWA Mum 
oS OoOnonwwoocoococoo 
io =) 

— 


Ble ccdkn un Senta heotts 16 6 6. 78 
/ SUBSTANDARD 
Miss Michigan (Fremont 
Ce 2 ks Waddecatas ccika 31 10 5.2  SS5 
Tastewell (Nat'l Grocers).... 20 10 8.0 Ss® 





2Onme or more cans slack-filled. * Quality variable. * Only one 
sample tested. * Packed in glass and tins. * Off flavor; one or more 
cans Substandard. 


CANNED GREEN BEANS 


Green beans may be packed in several ways: asparagus style 
(pods approximately equal in length and packed parallel) ; 
whole (whole pods packed without special arrangement) ; cut 
(pods cut into pieces 1 to 24 inches in length); and sliced 
(shredded ). : 

Ratings in the following table are based on uniformity of 
size and color, absence of defects, flavor, maturity, and clearness 
of liquor. Grade A (score 90-100), Grade B (score 75-89) 
and Grade C (score 60-74) are the acceptable grades. 

From two to six samples of each brand (a total of 202 cans) 
were tested. 

From CU Reports, May 1940. See special note on page 16. 

Note explanatory footnotes at end of table. 
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COST PER 
no. 2 
BRAND AND PACKER CAN AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR STYLE (¢) SCORE 
GRADE A 
(In alphabetical order) . 

IEE Dn acl ays « tan eo ce Whole 15 91 
Bonnie Best* (Younglove Groc. ~ 
| ORAS ER ° Sierra Cut 14 91 
Briardale' (United Grocers)... ... Whole 22 92 
Century® (Sussman, Wormser).... Cut 13 91 

Co-op Red Label' (National Co- 

Ss VeG ak pas suet ya0e? Cut 15 938 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. Corp.)... C&W 15 928 
Finer Flavor (M. A. Newmark)... Aspar. 16 94 
Grand Union (Grand Union).... Whole 17 93 
Grisdale (Gristede Bros.)........ Whole 25 95 
Highway (Gen. Food Prod.)...... Cut 10 0 
Iris* (Haas, Baruch)............. Cut 15 923 
Kroger’s Country Club' (Kroger : 

SEG Oy Pee EES a HE Whole 17 948 
Manhattan Quality (Manhattan 

eee Whole 25 95 
Nutradiet' (Nutradiet).......... Whole 20 94 
P&G (Paxton & Gallagher)....... Cut 18 923 
Red & White (Red & White).... Cut 15 904 
Reeves’ Best (Daniel Reeves).... C&W 17 913 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams)... Whole 20 92 
S&W (Sussman, Wormser)....... C&W 18 92 
Shurfine' (Nat'l Retailer-Owned 

IS SO Cee Sliced 15 92 
Sweet Girl (Nat'l Tea).......... Whole 19 903 
Trupak' (Haas Bros.)........... C&S 21 95 
Wellman (Wellman-Peck) . C&A 19 913 / 
West Farms (Washington Packers) Cut 19 90 
Westlake (Briardale Stores)... ... Cut 13 90 

GRADE 8 
(In alphabetical order) 
American Home (Nat'| Tea).... Cut 13 79 
Avondale (Kroger Co.).......... Cut 12 77 
Baby Stuart (Cpragne, Warner)... Whole 19 83 
Bohack’s' (H. C. Bohack)....... 13 79 





GREEN BEANS 25 





AVERAGE 
COST PER 
no. 2 
BRAND AND PACKER CAN AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR STYLE (¢) SCORE 
GRADE B—CONT'D 
Brimfull (H. A. Marr).......... Cut 15 84 
Carroll’s (Leslie Co.).. be oa ee 10 873 
Cayuga (H. C. Heminaway).. Pies be Cut 10 75 
Cherry Valley (Jewel Tea Co.)... Cut 10 80 
Clear Lake (Clear Lake Cannery). Cut il 86 
Co-op Blue Label (East. Coop.)... Cut 11 88 
Cosmos (Sussman, Wormser)..... Cut 11 77 
Dellford (Middendorf & Rohrs)... CRW = 18 843,4 
DeLuse (Greco Co.)............. C&A 14 84 
Dodge* (Haas Bros.)............. Cut 14 89 
Economy (Equitable Cash Groc.). Cut 10 85 
Freshlike (Larsen).............. Cut 128 874 
Geneva' (Geneva Preserv. Co.)... Cut 13 83 
Gerber’s (Gerber Prod. Co.)...... Cut 12 83 
Happy-Vale (Emery Food Co.)... Cut 9 82 
Hart (W. R. Roach)............. C&W 14 798 
Industry (Gen. Food Prod.)...... ‘Cut 9 84 
Jack Sprat' (Jack Sprat Foods)... Cut 14 77 
Krasdale (A. Krasne)........... Cut 12 78? 
Kuner’s (Kuner Pickle Co.)...... Cut 13 80 
Lakeside (Lakeside Packing Co.). Whole 23 89 
Libby’s (Libby)................. C&W .-15 873,4 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch):...... C&W 18 89 
Nu-Deal (V. Traverso).......... Cut 10 86 
Premier (F. H. Leggett) wh ricsawed C&W 17 834 
Reliable’ (A&P)... 2... 6.6.00. Cut 11 79 
Santavalley (Barron-Gray)...... Cut 13 883 
Savoy (Steele-Wedeles).......... C&W 17 83 
Snider (Snider Pack. Co.)........ Cut 14 82 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros.)........ Cut 13 76 
Superfine (Chas. G. Summers, Jr.) C&W = 15 80* 
Sweet Life (Sweet Life Food).... Whole 15 88 
Tastewell (Nat'l Retailer-Owned 
Di lead iwcue cc vine btdds 0 oo 2 Cut 11 81 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.)...... C&W 17 843 
Yellowstone (Paxton & Gallagher) Cut 15 82 


(Cont'd neat page) 








AVERAGE 





COST PER 
no. 2 
BRAND AND PACKER CAN AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR STYLE (¢) SCORE 
GRADE C 
° (In alphabetical order) 

A&B (Ancona Bros.)............. Cut ' 13 738 
Bluebrook (Jewel Tea Co.)...... Cut 7 733 
Colonial (Nat'l Food Prod.)...... Cut 9 71 
Elmdale (N.R.O.G.)............ Cut 9 713 
Farmdale (American Stores). ... . Cut 9 74 
Freshpak (Grand Union)........ Cut 12 74 
Gibbs (Gibbs & Co.)............ Cut ll 70 
HQA (Hillsboro-Queen Anne Coop.) Cut 7 70° 
EINES © cidia's bi.b 5 0.0.5.0 0 00 0 Cut s 703,4 
Phillips (Phillips Can Co.)....... Cut 9 70 
Pine Cone (Albert W. Sisk)...... Cut 9 70 
Pride of the Farm (Thos. Roberts) Cut 9 723 
Unicorn (F. H. Leggett)......... Cut 11 70 
Yacht Club (Reid, Murdoch).... Cut 13 738 


1 Labeled ‘‘Fancy’”’ or “‘“Grade A.”” * Labeled ‘‘Choice’”’ or ‘‘Grade 
B.”” * One or more cans slack-filled; below standard drained weight. 
*Quality variable. * 10%-0z. can, vacuum packed. No liquid. 
* Labeled ‘“‘Grade C."" 

The abbreviation ““C & W’’ means cut and whole; ‘““C & A,” cut 
and asparagus, ““C & S,’" cut and sliced. 


CANNED RED KIDNEY BEANS 


Thirty-one brands of canned kidney beans were included in 
CU's tests, and scored on the basis of tenderness, flavor, ab- 
sence of defects (loose skins, split, broken or discolored beans), 
and consistency (beans should form a mound when they are 
poured from the can, rather than leveling off). Because some 
brands tested did not measure up to Grade A standards in 
one or more respects, they were given Grade C ratings despite 
scores of 85 or more, the usual dividing line between A afd 
C for beans. 

Two to six samples of each brand were tested; a total of 
80 samples. 

From CU Reports, September 1941. See special note on page 
16. 

See explanatory footnotes at end of table, 











KIDNEY BEANS 27 


COST PER 
BRAND AND PACKER no. 2* 
OR DISTRIBUTOR can (¢) = SCORE 





(In alphabetical order) 
SCORE OVER 85 


Avondale (Kroger Groc. & Baking Co.) 9 851 
B & M (Burnham & Morrill Co.)....... 11 91! 
Blue & White (Red & White Corp.)... 10 89 
Co-op (National Cooperatives, Inc.).... 10 87! 
Friend’s (Friend Bros., Inc.).......... 19 90! 
Future (Kincaid & May Bros. Co.).... 9 86! 
Home Brand (Griggs, Cooper & Co.)... 12 87! 
Iris (Haas, Baruch & Co.)............. 12 91 
Joan of Arc (Illinois Canning Co.)..... 10 884 
Marco (H. A. Marr Grocery Co.)...... 10 93 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co.)...... 14 92! 
Premier (Francis H. Leggett & Co.).... 13 871. 4 
Red & White (Red & White Corp.).... 12 891. 2 
Richelieu (Sprague, Warner & Co.).... 15 89 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co.) 15 89! 
S&W(S & W Fine Foods, Inc.).. 14 872 
Shurfine (Nat'l RetaileOwned Grocers) 13 91 2 4 
Standby (Fine Foods, Inc.)........... 10 90! 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros. & Co.)....... 11 902 
Sf SE Pe ee 86 91 
Sweet Girl (National Tea Co.)........ 10 86 
Tastewell (Nat'| Retail-Owned Grocers) 10 89 
Uncle William (Marshall Canning Co,). 9 96 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.)........... 12 88! 
Yellowstone (Paxton & Gallagher Co.). 13 91 
SCORE UNDER 85 
Burbank (McKeon Canning Co., Inc.). . 10 80 
Hart (W. R. Roach & Co.)............ 10® S4 
Heinz (H. J. Heinz Co.).............. 12? 83 
Kroger’s Country Club (Kroger)... ... 7 84° 
Phillips (Phillips Packing Co., Inc.).... 75 83 
Rob-Ford (American Stores Co.)....... 10 808 
White Swan (Waples-Platter Co.)..... 9 83 





*1 Ib., 4 oz. 41 or more cans tested were Grade C because of 
excessive defects. 21 or more cans tested were Grade C because of 
unsatisfact consistency. 71 Ib., 12 oz. can. ‘* Labeled ‘‘Fancy”’ 
or ““Grade A.” * 1512 oz. or 1 Ib. (16 oz.) can. *1 Ib., 6 oz. can. 
™1 Ib., 1% oz. can. *1 can Substandard; excessive defects. 








































‘ 


CANNED RED SOUR CHERRIES 


Of 33 brands of red sour cherries tested for CU, none was 
of sufficiently high quality to be rated Grade A (score 85- 
100). 31 were rated Grade C (score 70-84) and two were 
substandard. Scoring factors for canned sour cherries include 
color, character (uniformity, texture, taste, &c.), and absence 
of defects (lime-rubs, scars, scabs, spray scald, blemishes, 
pathological defects and insect injuries). 

Two to four samples of each brand were tested; a total of 
78 samples. 

From CU Reports, September 1941. See special note on page 
16. 

See explanatory footnotes at end of table. 





COST PER 
No. 2* 
BRAND AND PACKER CAN 
OR DISTRIBUTOR ¢ SCORE 
GRADE C 
(In alphabetical order) 

En Scawaceoedcd ces Coe ke 1l 71.2 
Black & White (Haas, Baruch & Ca.).... 13° 71 
Blue & White (Red & White Corp.)..... 13 74 
Brimfull (H. A. Marr Grocery Co.)...... 15 80 
Co-op Grade C (National Cooperatives) 10 71 
Dellford (Middendorf & Rohrs.)......... 20 74 
Duchess (A. Krasne, Inc.).............. 15 73 
Fame (Fame Canning,.Co.).............. 11 74 
Geneva (Geneva Preserving Co.)......... 154 77 
Grand Union (Grand Union Co.)........ 16 71 
Grisdale (Gristede Bros.)............... 23 71: 
Tris (Haas, Baruch & Co.)............... 165 72 
Kroger’s Country Club (Kroger Grocery 

Se a ees cans beepid nee a 10 83 
Kuner’s (Kuner Pickle Co.)............. 108 71 
Lawrence (Lawrence Packing Co.)....... 12 79 
Lily of the Valley (Snider Packing Corp.). 15° 74 
Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co.)...... 21 78 
Manhattan Quality (Manhattan Grocery 

So DEE RO, Es irnce Saino <iaeleth Ge 4 21 75! 
Miss Michigan (Fremont Canning Co.)... 10 73 
Morsarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co.)........ 138 78 


Morgan (John Morgan Co.)............. 


CHERRIES, GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 29 





COST PER 
no. 2* 
BRAND AND PACKER CAN 
OR DISTRIBUTOR ¢ SCORE 
GRADE C—CONT'D 
Premier (Francis H. Leggett & Co.)...... 21 76 
Rainbow (Selected Products, Inc.)....... 15 79 
Reynolds (Reynolds Preserving Co.)..... 13 75 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams Co.)...... 20 80 
S & W (Sussman, Wormser & Co)........ 274 78 
Snider (T. A. Snider Preserve Co.). .. 1 74 
Sturgeon Bay (Fruit Growers Co-op.).... 13 76 
Suprema (Lewis & Aylesbury)....... sates Oe 78 
Wegner (Wegner Canning Co.).......... 15 76 
White Rose (Seeman Bros., Inc.)..... 15 79 
SUBSTANDARD 


Aylmer (Canadian Canners, Ltd.)*....... 
Hart (W. R. Roach & Co.)’......... Fees 


*1 Ib., 3 oz. or 1 Ib., 4 oz. can. * Labeled ‘‘Fancy’’ or “‘Grade 
A.”” 2Gne can Substandard because of off-color. *15Y, oz. or 1 
Ib. (16 oz.) can. *1 Ib., 5 oz. can. °1 Ib., 2 oz. can. * All cans 
examined Miaseeniend because of poor character of the fruit. * One 
of cans examined spoiled, and swelled out of condition. 








CANNED GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


Factors considered in rating canned grapefruit juice included 
color, flavor, and absence of defects (large quantities of pulp, 
or pulp which has coagulated). In addition, the amount of 
citric acid (which gives the juice its tartness) was ,measured. 
There are only two grades—A (score 90-100) and C (score 
70-89). Two to six samples of each brand were tested; a total 
of 170 samples. 

Canned grapefruit juice is an excellent source of vitamin C. 
Since this vitamin cah be destroyed by improper canning pro- 
cedure, CU has made tests to see which brands retain the largest 
amount of it. The results are noted in the ratings below. These 
tests are being continued to discover whether there is uniformity 
among samples of a brand in spite of differences in season and 
packs. Results will appear in forthcoming issues of the Reports. 

From CU Reports, August 1940 and February 1941. See 
special note on page 16, 


Note explanatory footnotes at end of table. 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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no £2 32 8-8 
SS ge 2° ORE 
BRAND AND PACKER Zz 9° & 
OR DISTRIBUTOR - a 
GRADE A 
’ (In alphabetical order) 
Ec ctutaweeenednes 8 1.8 9 45 
Co-op" (Nat'l Coops.).......... 7 eo. . a 38 
Dellford (Middendorf & Rohrs).. 10 2.2 9 41 
Florida Gold (Florida Gold 
i. siete obit none 8 8 °S 44 
Grisdale (Gristede Bros.)....... 10 eo * 
Kroger’s Country ee 8 18 9% 39 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros.) . . 9 2.0 9 45 
White Rose (Seeman Bros. ). er 9 2.0 9 47 
GRADE C 
(In alphabetical order) 
Apte' (Apte Bros.)............. 6 1.3 89 
Ariz-Sweet (Ariz-Sweet Pack. 
en ht duc bed ule) éntine 7 1.6 83 - 
Bernice (Krasne Bros.)......... 7 1:6 87 45 
Bohack’s* (H. C. Bohack)...... 9 2.0 84 . 
Bordo (Bordo Prod. Co.)........ «2:7. &F7 ue 
Cresca (Cresca Co.)............ ae hee 42 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. Corp.).. 10 2.2 87% 50 
Desert Sweet (Desert Citrus 
RN 6 a 40 
Dromedary (Hills Bros.). . 8 1... of 45 
Dr. Phillips' (Dr. P. Phillips Can. 
RO DAA a >? sae 35 
Engelman Gardens (Engelman 
Gardens Ass’n).............+- 10 2.2 88 
Fame (Fame Can. Co.)......... 7 1.6 87 
Foundation (Alcoma Corp.).... 7 1.6 86 - 
Garth (Tyrell & Garth)......... 9 2.0 87 34 
Gerbro (Gerber Bros.).......... s 1.8 83 
Grand Union (Grand Union).... 8 eo ie 
Jris' (Haas, Baruch)............ x a a 
Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat Foods).. 10 2.2 86 
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BRAND AND PACKER . g° cz 
OR DISTRIBUTOR iat 
GRADE C—CONT'D 
Krasdale (A. Krasne).......... 7 1.6 ~ 87 32 
Pe s tem oe 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch)...... 14 3.1 86 
Natur-Sweet (Natur-Sweet).... 7 1.6 82 
Orchard Garden (Alamo Prod.) 10 2.2 989 
P&G' (Paxton & Gallagher)..... 12 2. 
Palmdale (Sussman, Wormser). . 7 6. lUcS 
Polk’s (Polk Co.)..........%... 7 1.6 85 He 
Premier (F. H. Leggett)........ 9 2.0 88 41 
Red & White (Red & White).... 10 2.2 86 
Roberts (Roberts Bros.)........ s Ow ies 
Rock Dell’ (Younglove Groc. Co.) 10 i 
Royal Rio (St. Clair Foods Co.).. 8 1.8 84 =~ 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams).. 10 ack. ee 41 
S&W (S&W Foods)............ 10 rae 
Sanitarium! (Battle Creek Food) 15 i 
Seald-Sweet (Florida Citrus Ex- 
RE Fat LE 8 1.8 88 41 
Shurfine' (Nat'l Retailer-Owned 
ef Rr Re ree ee 10 2.2 88 41 
Silver Nip' (Florida Fruit).... 10 a 
Sun-Dine (Sun-Dine Co.)....... 3.0 83 
Sunseald' (Whitefield Citrus 
De CD, \ cao chdgancesius 8 1.8 84 
Sunshine (Pomona Prod. Co.)... 9 2.0 88 
Texsun (Rio Grande bicusd 
Citrus Exchange).. 7 1.6 86 
Town House (Gen. Food Prod. “ 7 1.6 85 rs 
Trupak (Haas Bros.)........... 9 2.0 87 54 
Val Vita (Val Vita Food Prod.).. @ 1.8 77 
Won-Up (Engelman Gardens)... 10 2.2 87 
ee pie 


Yellowstone (Paxton & Gallagher 20° 


* A No. 2 can contains a net volume of 18 fl. oz. * Labeled ‘‘Fancy’’ 
or “Grade A.”’ 7 13¥2-fl. oz. can. * Quality variable. * 12-fi. oz. can 
546 fi. oz. can. * Where no figure is given for 2 brand, that brand 
was not tested for vitamin C content. 












92 GRAPEFRUIT SEGMENTS 
CANNED GRAPEFRUIT SEGMENTS 


Only two of 24 brands of grapefruit segments tested met 
Grade A requirements (score 90-100) covering character of 
fruit, flavor, uniformity of size and absence of defects. Remain- 
ing brands were in the Grade B (75-89 score) category. Three 
to four samples of each brand were tested, a total of 80 samples. 

From CU Reports, April 1941. See special note on page 16. 

Note explanatory footnotes at end of table. 








COST PER 
BRAND AND PACKER No. 2* 
OR DISTRIBUTOR CAN (¢) SCORE 
GRADE A 
Florida Gold' (Florida Gold Citrus Corp.) 13 91 
S&W (S&W Fine Foods)................ 15 90? 
GRADE B 
(In alphabetical order) 

Blue & White (Red & White Corp.)..... 11 78 
Bohack’s' (H. C. Bohack).... —_ 83 
Dellford (Middendorf & Rohrs).... ee 80?. # 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. ar aaa tm 12 82 
Dromedary (Hills Bros.)...... .. Ses 812.3 
Gerbro (Gerber Bros.)........... . 10 773 
Glenwood' (American Stores Co. )... hn . 12 86 
Grisdale (Gristede agate +~ oe 875. ¢ 
Tris* (Haas, Baruch).. A ee 13 84 
Krasdale (A. Krasne). 0 tly A eh . 14 842 
Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby)....... 11 842 
Libby’s Special Breakfast............ 14 80 
Lily White! (R. H. Macy)............. 12 805 
I A, MEMO, cE cc ne cc ccncsices 15 81 
P&G" (Paxton & Gallagher)........... >a 83 
Premier (F. H. Leggett)............. Ser 83 
Red & White (Red & White Corp.)...... i4 83 
Richelieu (Sprague, Warner)....... aa. 828 
Sanitarium (Battle Creek Food Co.)..... 20 85 
Seald-Sweet' (Florida Citrus Canners)... 4 89 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros.)............. ; 11 842 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.)............. 14 872 

*1 Ib., 4 oz. *Labeled ‘‘Fancy.”’ ality variable. * One or 


more cans. contained broken segments. : 14¥4-0z. can. * One or more 
cans low in drained weight. *One or more cans contained syrup too 
low in sugar content. 
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INFANT FOODS, PEACHES 33 


CANNED INFANT FOODS 


Infant foods bought in cans are easier to prepare than fresh 
strained ones, but their cost may run up to four times that of 
the home-prepared food in season. 

Some child specialists feel that the commercially canned infant 
foods are too highly refined, that it is better to have them of a 
slightly coarser texture, as is obtained in home-straining. A 
way of economizing and getting the coarser texture at the same 
time is to strain ordinary canned foods at home. 

There is some loss in vitamin C through canning, but this 
is wnimportant, since the infant is usually adequately supplied 
with the C vitamin from orange and other fruit juices. 


CANNED PEACHES 


The clingstone peaches listed below were rated on the basis 
of color, uniformity of size, symmetry, absence of defects, and 
character of the fruit. Peaches making a score of 90-100 were 
rated Grade A; those with a score of 75-89, Grade B; and 
those with a score of 60-74, Grade C. 

Two to 8 samples of each brand were tested; total, 201. 

From CU Reports, March 1940. See special note on page 16. 


Note explanatory footnotes at end of table. 





AVERAGE 
BRAND AND PACKER COST NO. 2 AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR CAN (¢) SCORE 
GRADE A 
Hume (G. W. Hume)...............--- 18 oe 
GRADE B 
(In alphabetical order) 
GR ds. on is 5 ea 16 84! 
All Gold (H. G. Prince)............... 20 89 
All Good (F. M. Ball)................ 17 7712 
American Home (Nat’| Tea Co.)...... 18 76 
Argo (Calif. Pack. Corp.)............. 14 81 
Asco* (American Stores).............. 17 84 
Avondale (Kroger Co.).......... ar! 17 801.2 
Blue & White (Red & White)......... 19 86 
Bohack’s* (H. C. Bohack)............ 18 87 
Briardale* (Briardale Food)........... 17 891 
Brimfull (Kitchen Prod.)............. 18 75 
gE Pee 15 821.3 


(Cont'd neat page) 











PEACHES 


BRAND AND PACKER 


AVERAGE 
COST NO. 2 AVERAGE 








OR DISTRIBUTOR CAN (¢) 8CORE 
GRADE B—CONT'D 

Castle Crest (Gen. Food Prod.)........ 12 85 
Cherry Valley (Jewel Food Co.)....... 13 75 
Cock o’ the Walk (Tri-Valley Pack.)... 15 84 | 
Colonial (Nat’l Food Prod.)........... 15 82 
Co-op (Central Coop. Wholesale)... ... 16 88 : 
Co-op (Consumers Coop. Ass’n).. 15 81 
Co-op Grade C (Consumers Coop. Ass’ n) 14 77 
Co-op (East. Coop. Wholesale). ....... 17 75 , 
Co-op’ (Nat’l Coops.)................ 17 78 : 
Decision (Hill Bros.)................. 18 77 | 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. Corp.)........ 18 851.2 
Dellford (Middendorf & Rohrs.)....... 23 85! 
Dodge (Haas Bros.).................. 15 82 | 
Duchess (A. Krasne)................. 18 76 ; 
Exquisite (Santa Cruz Fruit Pack.).... 15 79 
F&P (Filice & Perrelli)............... 13 81 | 
Fairplay (Parrott & Co.).............. ll 77 | 
Fame (Fame Can. Ci.)............... 14 80 ) 
Flavia (Hudson Wholesale Groc.)...... 15 76 
Gingham Girl (Foster & Wood)....... 15 75 
Grand Union (Grand Union)......... 17 87! 
Grisdale* (Gristede Bros.)............. 24 871 
Heart’s Delight (Richmond-Chase).... 19 85! 
Highway (Gen. Food Prod.)........... 11 80 
Hunt’s Superior (Hunt Bros.)........ 19 75 
IGA (Indep. Groc. Alliance)........... 20 85 
EET Sy! A ae ae 13 79 
BO a IME oor k cc ccc ccc cccces 18 87 
Kings Delight (Kings County Pack.)... 13 76 
Kroger’s Country Club® (Kroger Co.).. 17 81? 
Libby's (Libby).............ccccceces 17 821.2 
Manco (B. Mandel).................. 15 85 
Marco (H. A. Marr).................- 23 sor 
Mariposa (Calif. Sanitary Can.)....... 10 75 
Masterpiece (Calif. Sanitary Can.)..... 13 77 
Mission (Calif. Pack. Corp.).......... 15 791.2 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch)............ 24 871.2 
Oh-Boy (Karasik Bros.).............. 105 79 


Plee-Zing (Plee-zing, Inc.)............ 
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AVERAGE 
BRAND AND PACKER COST NO. 2 AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR - CAN (¢) SCORE 
GRADE B—CONT'D 

Prattlow‘ (Pratt-Low)................ 25 831 
Premier (F. H. Leggett)............-. 19 84 
Red & White (Red & White)......... 18 85 
Reeves’ Best* (Daniel Reeves)......... 18 88 
Rich Flavor (Bercut-Richards)........ 105 79 
Rock Dell* (Younglove Groc.)......... 21 80 
Roosevelt* (Karasik Bros.)............ 19 79 
TRON. .vcctectedecessces 15 76 
Royal Arms (Hill Bros.).............. 19 752 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams)........ - 23 821 
S&W (S&W Fine Foods).............. oR 8 52 
Sacramento (Bercut-Richards)........ 15 811 
Shurfine* (Nat’! Retailer-Owned Groc.). 19 892 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros.)............. 17 841 
Success (Jacobson-Shealy)............ 13 76 
Sun-Blest (Jas. A. Shealy)............ 15 78 
Sun-Kist (Calif. Pack. Corp.)......... 18 83 
Sweet Girl (Nat'l Tea Co.)........... 17 872 
Taste Tells (Sutter Pack. Co.)......... 75 77 
Tastewell (Nat'l Retailer-Owned Groc.). 15 78! 
Topfull (Foster & Wood)............. 105 83 
Trupak* (Haas Bros.)................ 22 881 
Westlake (Briardale Food)............ 17 79 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.)........... 19 831 
Yacht Club (Reid, Murdoch)......... 9s 76 
Yellowstone (Paxton & Gallagher)..... 20 871 
Yosemite (Filice & Perrelli)........... 12 76 


GRADE C 
(In alphabetical order) 





Freshpak (Grand Union)............. 15 70 
Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat Foods)........ 15 73 
Melrah (Harlem Sugar Co.)........... 15 73 
Nu-Deal (V. Traverso)............... 13 73 
State Fair (Bercut-Richards).......... 11 72 
Val Vita (Val Vita Food)............. 15 74 

2 One or more cans slack-filled; below standard drained weight 


om variable. * Labeled “Choice” or “Grade B.” ‘Labeled 
“Fancy” or “Grade A.”” * One Tall can, 15 or 16 oz. 








CANNED PEAS 


Two types of peas are recognized in grading: early and sweet. 
Early peas are quicker to mature than sweet peas, which are 
somewhat wrinkled and have a natural sweet flavor. Small peas 
are likely to be tenderer and to have generally better char- 
acteristics. 

Score is based on clearness of liquor, absence of defects, uni- 
formity of size and color, tenderness, maturity, and flavor. 
Grade A (score 90-100), Grade B (score 75-89) and Grade C 
(score 60-74) are the acceptable grades. 

Two to 10 samples of each brand were tested, a total of 
251 cans. 

From CU Reports, April 1940. See special note on page 
16. . 

Note explanatory footnotes at end of table, 





AVERAGE 
COST PER 
no. 2 
BRAND AND PACKER CAN AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR STYLE (¢) SCORE 
GRADE A 
(In alphabetical order) 

Asco (American Stores).......... Sweet 15 90 
Colonial (Nat'l Food Prod.)...... Sweet 11 90 
Grand Union (Grand Union)... . Early 19 90 
Hunt’s Supreme Quality (Hunt 

EE, ee Sweet 13 91 
Leslie’ (Rocky Mountain Pack.).. Early 11 91 
Lily of the Valley (Snider Pack. 

SAS St ES Pee Pe Sweet 15 90 
Manhattan Quality: (Manhattan) Early 25 92 
Nutradiet' (Nutradiet).......... Early 16 90 
S&@W (S&W Foods).............. E&S 18 91 

GRADE B 
(In alphabetical order) 

Bins Jie ceca peak os E&S 14 86 
All Good (Ball Co.)............. Sweet 10? 78 
American Home (Nat'| Tea).... E &S 14 81 
Argo (Calif. Pack. Corp.)........ Sweet 133 78 
GN? CIEE Da. oe cc cccnncesas Sweet 8 77 
Avondale (Kroger).............. Sweet 11 76 


Blue & White (Red & White).... E &S 
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AVERAGE 

COST PER 

no. 2 
BRAND AND PACKER CAN AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR STYLE (¢) SCORE 
GRADE B—CONT'D 

Bohack’s' (H. C. Bohack)....... Sweet 15 80 
Bonnie Best*® (Younglove Groc. 

RS os ot ns Gl a acl a Sweet 13 86 
Briardale (Briardale Food)...... E&S 16 86 
Cayuga (H. C. Hemingway)...... Early 11 798 
Century (Sussman, Wormser).... E & S 15 77 
Cherry Valley (Jewel Food Stores) E & S 12 80 
Co-op (East. Coop. Wholesale).... Sweet 16 81 
Co-op" (Nat'l Coops.) . . Sweet 16 84 
Cosmos (Sussman, Wormse ee). Sweet ll 81 
Country Kist (Minn. Valley Can.) E&S 123 79 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. Corp.)... E & § 15 868 
Dellford (Middendorf & Rohrs)... Early 19 81 
Dodge (Haas Bros.)............. Sweet 15 79 
Economy (Equitable Cash Groc.). Sweet 10 80 
Fame (Fame Can. Co.).......%.. E&S 12 77 
Ferndell (Sprague, Warner)...... E&S 25 87 
Fresh Flavor (Rogers)........... Sweet 93 81 
Freshpak (Grand Union)........ Sweet 14 83 
Geneva' (Geneva Preserv. Co.)... Sweet 11 83 
Gerber’s (Gerber Prod. Co.)...... Sweet 133 83 
Gerbro (Gerber Bros.)........ Sweet 13 79 
Green Giant (Minnes sota Valley 

+ oe Sweet 163 878 
Happy-Vale (E mery Food Co. ).. Sweet 11 78 
re. My EES os a ed ces Sweet 15 81 
Highway (Gen. Food Prod.). ..... Sweet 10 82 
Hi Ho (Minnesota Valley Can.)... Sweet 12 83 
IGA (Indep. Groc. Alliance). ..... Sweet 17 78 
Industry (Gen. Food Prod.)... Sweet 9 81 
Tris* (Haas, Baruch)...... Sweet 14 846 
Jack Sprat* (Jack Sprat Foods)... E & S 15 85 
Krasdale (A. Krasne). Sweet 15 80 
Kroger’s cate Club! (Kroger) E&S 15 808 
Kuner’s (Kuner Pickle Co.). Sweet 13 82 
Lakeside (Lakeside Pack. Co. -. Sweet 15 81 
Libby’s (Libby).. E&S 15 858 
Mission (Calif. Pack. ‘Corp. ) Sweet 11 79 


(Cont'd nest page) 














BRAND AND PACKER 
OR DISTRIBUTOR STYLE 
GRADE B—CONT'D 

Monarch (Reid, Murdoch)....... E&S 
Nugget (F. M. Wilson).......... E&S 
P&G (Paxton & Gallagher)....... Sweet 
Premier’ (F. H. Leggett)......... E&S 
Red & White (Red & White)..... E&S 
Reeves’ Best (Daniel Reeves).... Sweet 
Reeves’ Quality................ Sweet 
OD eee E&S 
Rose-Dale (Libby).............. E&S 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams)... Sweet 
Shurfine (N.R.O.G.)............ Early 
Snider (Snider Pack. Co.)........ E&S 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros.)........ E&S 
Success (Jacobson Shealy)....... E&S 
Superfine (Chas. G. Summers, Jr.) Sweet 
Sweet Life (Sweet Life Food)..... Sweet 

Tastewell (Nat'l Retailer-Owned 
SE Otis E&S 
Trupack' (Haas Bros.)........... Sweet 
Valley Prime (Minn. Valley Can.). Sweet 
Walla Walla’ (Walla Walla Can.). Early 
Wellman (Wellman-Peck)........ E&S 
Westlake (Briardale Stores)...... E&S 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.)...... Sweet 
Yacht Club (Reid, Murdoch)..... Sweet 
Yellowstone (Paxton & Gallagher) E & S 

GRADE C 

(In alphabetical order) 
Brimfull (H. A. Marr).......... E&S 
Colonial (Garden).............. Sweet 
Gibbs (Gibbs & Co.)............ Early 
I TE a ae E&S 
Nu-Deal (V. Traverso).......... Sweet 
Plee-Zing (Plee-zing, Inc.)....... Sweet 
Red-Goose (Piggly Wiggly Corp.). Sweet 
Saracen (Emery Food Co.)....... Sweet 


Sultana’ (A&P). ............... 





AVERAGE 
COST PER 
no. 2 
CAN 
(¢) 


18 
14 
183 
18 
16 
21 
15 





AVERAGE 
SCORE 


84° 
81 
77 





AVERAGE 
COST PER 
no. 2 
BRAND AND PACKER CAN AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR STYLE (¢) SCORE 
SUBSTANDARD 
(In alphabetical order) 
Mariposa (Calif. San. Can.)...... Dried 7 


Pride of the Farm (Thos. Roberts) Sweet 10 
Val Vita (Val Vita Food Prod.)... Dried 6 


1 Labeled ‘‘Fancy’’ or “‘Grade A.’” 4 10Y2-oz. can. *16- or 17-oz. 
can. *Labeled “Grade C.”"’ * Labeled ‘“‘Choice’’ or “Grade B.”’ 
* Quality variable. * 15'/-oz. can. 


CANNED PUMPKIN 


U. S. Dep't of Agriculture grades for canned pumpkin are 
based on flavor, color, consistency and absence of defects. Al- 
though all except one of the 27 brands tested received Grade A 
ratings from government graders, there were considerable price 
differences among the brands. And the brands getting scores 
above 90 averaged about 2¢ less per can than brands with scores 
below 90. 

Two to four samples of each brand were tested, a total of 
81 cans. 

From CU Reports, April 1941. See special note on page 16. - 

Note explanatory footnotes at end of table. 











AVERAGE 

COST PER 

no. 244* 

BRAND AND PACKER CAN AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) SCORE 
GRADE A 
(In alphabetical order) 

TEE . 6.0 sesh Chinead avd bese sane ory 10 91 
Asco (American Stores Co.)...........:. 10! 90 
Atlantic (Atlantic Can. Co.)............ 10 87 
B&M (Burnham & Morrill)............. 11 95 
Baby Stuart (Sprague, Warner)......... 15 89 
Briardale (Briardale Co.)............... 10 87 
Co-op (Nat'l Cooperatives, Inc.)......... 10 92 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. Corp.).......... 11 92 
Ferndell (Sprague, Warner)............. 18 89 


(Cont’d neat page) 








COST PER 





BRAND AND PACKER No. 2$* AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR CAN (¢) SCORE 
GRADE A—CONT'D 
Tris (Haas, Baruch).. Oe 88 
Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat Foods) . ee... El 90 
Krasdale (A. Krasne).............. mga 15 86 
Kuner’s (Kuner Pickle Co.).. ad 11 89 
Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby). Te 8 5? 
Marco (H. A. Marr).. is Tnakt «\ FEE 86 
Mistletoe (Snider Pack. Corp. ). oes Sab ae 87 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch).......... cate 15 88 
Premier (F. H. Leggett)............ ao 14 89 
Red & White (Red & White Corp.)...... 11 87 
Richelieu (Sprague, Warner)............ 17 88 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams)........ 15 90 
S&W (S&W Fine Foods)................ 13 892 
Scott Co. (Morgan Pack. Co.)........... 10 86 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros.)............. ey Kae 86 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.)...... hates 18 86 
Yellowstone (Paxton & Gallagher). ie 12 88 
SUBSTANDARD | 


Phillips (Phillips Pack. Co.)* 


*1 Ib., 13 oz. *1 Ib., 10 oz. can. * Quality variable. * One can 
- was swelled, with contents unfit for consumption. 








The Buying Guide is designed for your use in 
shopping. The information in it is put as con- 
cisely as possible. In most cases you will find a 
much more detailed treatment of a given subject 
in some issue of the Reports. Before making an 
important purchase, you should consult that issue. 
An alphabetical index to major subjects covered 
in the Reports for the past four years will be found 
following the Buying Guide index. 
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CANNED SAUERKRAUT 


A report on canned sauerkraut (with brand ratings) is in 
preparation as the Buying Guide goes to press, and will appear 
in an early issue of the Reports. 


CANNED SPINACH 


The following ratings of canned spinach are based on tests 
covering color, flavor, absence of defects, tenderness and texture. 
There are two acceptable grades—A (score 85-100) and C 
(score 70-84). 
Two to 12 samples of each brand were tested, a total of 
174 cans. 
From CU Reports, Feb., 1940. See special note on page 16. 
Note explanatory footnotes at end of table. 
—AVERAGE— 
COST COST 
LABEL PER PER 





BRAND AND PACKER WEIGHT CAN LB. AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (0z.) (¢) (¢) SCORE 
GRADE A 
(In alphabetical order) 

MBP CARP)... 6. dacs . 18 ll 9.8 891 
Bohack’s (H. C. Bohack).... 27 14 8.3 87 
C-H-B (Calif. Conserv.)..... 18 11 9.8 87! 
Co-op (Nat'l Coops.)........ 27 14 8.3 94 
Country Club (Kroger Co.).. 18? ll 9.8 86! 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. 

TS er re 18 + ee 89! 
Dellford (Middendorf & 

ies on Sa goes Swe 19 15 12.6 90 
Dodge (Haas Bros.)......... 27 13 Fan 91 
F&P (Filice & Perrelli)....... 27 12 7.1 86! 
Foote’s (D. E. Foote)........ 18 10 8.9 85! 
Freshpak (Grand Union).... 27 15 8.9 90 
Gibbs (Gibbs & Co.)........ 18 9 8.0 891 
Good (Good Can. Corp.)..... 18 9 8.0 91 
Grisdale (Gristede Bros.).... 27 19 3bsS 89 
Hunt’s (Hunt Bros.)........ 27 13 7.7 85 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch)... 18° is. 433 92 
Nelson’s (Nelson Canning)... 18? 9 8.0 851 
Nugget (F. M. Wilson)...... 15 9 9. 91 


(Cont'd neat page) 








-—AVERAGE— 
















































COST COST 
LABEL PER PER 
BRAND AND PACKER WEIGHT CAN LB. AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (02.) (¢) (¢) SCORE 
GRADE A—CONT'D 
Premier (F. H. Leggett)... .. 153 10 10.7 91 
Pride of the Farm (Thos. 

SS Ee ee 18 10 8.9 87 
S&W (Sussman, Wormser).... 18 15 13.3 91 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros.).... 27 15 8.9 87! 
Tastewell (N.R.O.G.)....... 27 11 6.5 88 
United (Hancock Nelson).... 27 18 10.7 94 
Yellowstone (Paxton & Gal- 

TS «uk Pads edna) Reo ous 27 15 8.9 88 

GRADE C 
(In alphabetical order) 
Brimfull (Kitchen Products). 18° 10 8.9 84 
Cherry Valley (Jewel Food 

TS) Oe a ee 18 10 8.9 80 
Colonial (Nat'l Food Prod.).. 18 9 8.0 79 
Co-op (Central Coop. Whole- 

sale; purchased in Fla.) .... 27 16 9.5 82 
Emerald Bay (Gen. Food 

ae a SS ape 27 12 7.1 81! 
Full O’ Gold (Sutter Pack.). 10 10 16.0 79 
Hemet (Hemet Pack.)....... 17 8 7.5 83! 
Highway (Gen. Food Prod.).. 27 10 5.9 78 
ee 18? 8 7.1 83 
Tris (Haas, Baruch).......... 15 ». 10.7 78 
Krasdale (A. Krasne)....... 27 7 tA 83! 
Lily of the Valley (Snider 

i: Cites a ee 15 10 +10.7 77 
Masterpiece (Calif. San. 

REDE Sa das so dels > 6s ves 27 9 5.3 84! 
Natalia (Griggs).. 18 8 7.1 80 
Phillips (Phillips Pack. Co.).. 18 9 8.0 84! 
Punch (Schuckl)............ 27 10 5.9 79 
Red & White (Red & White). 27 18 10.7 83! 
Royal Scarlet (R.C.Williams) 27 19 11.2 81 
Sacramento (Bercut- 

I Si Ovi dis vo nccdewe 27 14 8.3 81! 
Trupak (Haas Bros.)........ ?. 





a 
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-—AVERAGE-~ 
cost COST 
LABEL PER PER 





BRAND AND PACKER WEIGHT CAN LB. AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (0z.) (¢) (¢) SCORE 
GRADE C—CONT'D 
Wellman (Wellman-Peck).... 15 10 10.7 81 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.).. 27 16 9.5 84 
Yacht Club (Reid, Murdoch). 18 Reg SS 80 
SUBSTANDARD 
(In alphabetical order) 
Libby’s (Libby).. aac, 13 11.6 SS* 
Little Mill (Springdale Can- 

OS oie oct diy & Agha tate 18 9 8.0 SS‘ 
Mission Inn (Hemet Pack.).. 27 s 4.7 SS‘ 
Nu-Deal (V. Traverso)...... 27 10 5.9 SS‘ 
Snider (Snider Pack. Corp.).. 15 18 19.2 SS‘ 
Val Vita (Val Vita Food 

eee ae sien odes aches 27 11 6.5 SS 


Webster’s (G. L. Webster)... 18 10 8.9 SS¢ 


2 Quality variable. * Two cans slack-filled. * One can slack-filled. 
*One or more can Substandard. 


CANNED TOMATOES 


Tomatoes are rated on the basis of the following factors: 
percentage of whole tomatoes, solidity, color, absénce of defects, 
flavor. Grades are A (90 to 100), B (75 to 89), C (60 to 74). 
Substandard includes all with scores of less than 60, or tomatoes 
which are mushy or have too low a portion of drained solids. 
Such tomatoes are entirely edible, and represent good values for 
such things as soups or sauces, provided their prices are low. 

From two to five cans of each brand were tested, a total of 
206 cans. 

From CU Reports, July 1940. See special note on page 16. 

Note explanatory footnotes at end of table. 











AVERAGE 
COST PER 
BRAND AND PACKER NO. 2 CAN AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) SCORE 
GRADE A 
Grisdale (Gristede Bros.)............. 15 91 
Masterpiece (Calif. Sanitary Can Co.). 12? 91 


(Cont'd nect page) 











BRAND AND PACKER 


AVERAGE 
COST PER 


NO. 2 CAN AVERAGE 





\e 


OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) SCORE 
GRADE B 
(In alphabetical order) 

All Good (F. M. Ball)................ 11? 79 
Apte (Apte Bros. Can. Co.)............ 13? 82 
Bernice (Krasne Bros.)............... 12 84 
Blue & White (Red & White)......... 14 82 
Bohack’s* (H. C. Bohack)............ 13 86 
Bonnie Best (Younglove Groc. Co.).... 10 793 
Briardale' (United Grocers)........... 13 86 
Co-op (Central Coop. Wholesale)... ... 12 85 
Deliford (Middendorf & Rohrs)........ 12 85 
Elmdale (Nat’) Retailer-Owned Groc.).. 9 793 
Exquisite (Santa Cruz Fruit Pack. Co.). 13? 83 
F&P (Filice & Perrelli).. 10 85 
Fairway (Twin City W holesale Groce. ). 15? 83 
Grand Union (Grand Union).. “ 13 80 
SE Ets Wie PAGER) 0s vidi cic aie cw cs ce cds 13 833 
Hunt’s Supreme (Hunt Bros.)........ 1# 833 
a 7 80 
Tris' (Haas, Baruch).................. 13 86 
Krasdale (A. Krasne)................. 13 83 
Kuner’s (Kuner Pickle Co.)........... 85 79 
Lily White’ (R. H. Macy)............ 12 82 
Mayflower (Marshall Can. Co.)........ 9 788 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch)............ 15 85 
Pine Cone (Albert W. Sisk)........... 9 77 
Plee-Zing (Plee-zing, Inc.)............ 12 77 
Prattlow' (Pratt-Low Preserv. Co.).... 12 83 
Premier (F. H. Leggett).............. 12 873 
Pride of the Farm (Thos. Roberts)... . 8 808 
Red & White (Red & White).......... 14 83 
Red Hill (Gen. Food Prod.)........... 12? 85 
Reeves’ Best’ (Daniel Reeves)......... 13 89 
Rock Dell (Younglove Groc. Co.)..... 125 89 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams)........ 15 88 
S&W (S&W Fine Foods).............. 14 89 
Saracen (Emery Food Co.).. Miteds 9 81 
Staff-o-Life (Canners Exchange) sheet 9 81 


Sultana’ (A&P)... 6... cece eee 
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AVERAGE 
COST PER 
BRAND AND PACKER NO. 2 CAN AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) SCORE 





GRADE 8B—CONT'D 


Sun-Blest (Jacobson-Shealy).......... 15 86 
Sweet Girl (Sterling Food Prod.)...... 13 80 
Trupak' (Haas Bros.)................. ll 88 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.)........... 12 82 
Yellowstone (Paxton & Gallagher)... .. 15 82 
GRADE C 
(In alphabetical order) 
Bounds (Geo. A. Bounds)............. 10? 77 
Encore (Snider Pack. Corp.).. 13 81’ 
Engelman Gardens (F md SS Cc an. oh 7 77" 
Happy-Vale (Emery Food Co.).. 9 7537 
Lily of the Valley (Snider Pack. Corp.). 12 837 
Peninsula (Peninsula Pack. Co.)....... s 73 
Phillips (Phillips Pack. Co.)....... : 9 767 
Rose-Dale (Libby)............... is 10 73? 
Yacht Club (Reid, Murdoch)......... 11 78? 


SUBSTANDARD 
(In alphabetical order) 
The following were Substandard because one or more of the 
cams tested had unsatisfactory solidity: 


Gpascs® (Cresea OCo.). 2.4.4 .3GA0R... 29% 81 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. Corp.)........ 12 808 
Economy* (Equitable Cash Groc.)..... 10? 73 
Freshpak (Grand Union)............. 13? 73 
Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat Foods)........ 11 81 
Klondike (Klondike Can. Corp.)....... ll 79 
Libby’s (Libby).. 11 798 
Sanitarium! (Battle Creek Food Co). 18 763 
Silver-Dale (Emery Food Co.).. . 10° 79 
Snider (Snider.Pack. Corp.)........... 10 773 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros.)........:.... 13 $33 
Val Vita (Val Vita Food Prod.)........ 12? 7 

The following was Substandard; one can was a “sweller’: 
Wellman (Wellman-Peck)............. il 





1 Labeled “‘Fancy”’ or “Grade A.”" No. 242 can (1 Ib., 12 oz.). 
* Quali variable. * Labeled ‘sgtandard” or “Grade C.” * 16-02. 
can. * Labeled ““Choice’’ or “Grade B.’’ * Score Grade B; rated 
Grade C aes of low percentage of whole tomatoes. 
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CANNED TOMATO JUICE 


CU's tests of canned tomato juice took in 69 brands and a 
total of 208 samples. From two to seven samples of each brand 
were tested. The government graders’ scores were based on 
flavor, color, consistency; and absence of defects. Grade A 
(score 85-100), and Grade C (score 70-84) are the acceptable 
grades. Remember that larger cans of any brand should prove 
more economical than smaller cans. 

Canned tomato juice is a good source of vitamin C. CU 
made tests to determine which brands had the highest vitamin 
C content and the results are noted in the ratings below. These 
tests are being continued to discover whether there is uniformity 
among samples of a brand in spite of differences in seasons and 
packs. Results will appear in forthcoming issues of the Reports. 

From CU Reports, June 1940 and March 1941. See special 
note on page 16. 

Note explanatory footnotes at end of tadle. 





*—AVERAGE— on oe 
si z § 
a a =. a - ai < 
Be gS Lo 32 bls 
on = S zs wo ° al 
< & 26 » > > ® Vga 
[. © wae , uz 
BRAND AND PACKER oe 2 i C. - 
OR DISTRIBUTOR ° ae 
GRADE A 
(In alphabetical order) 
American Beauty (Mor- 
aS 46 16 1.4 85 
Ann Page’ (A&P)........ 12.5 6 1.9 ~°87 
Beech-Nut (Beech-Nut 
ye 12.5-.- 9 2.9 8&5 18.8 
Briardale* (Briardale Co.) 15 9 2.4 86 
C. H. B.* (Calif. Conserv.). 18 s i ee 
Campbell’s (Campbell 
ON Serres 14 9 2.6 87 25.7 
Campbell’s............. 20 8 1.6 88 oo Oe 
College Inn (College Inn 
Food Prod. Co.)........ 14 9 2.6 85 sou 
Co-op" (Nat'l Coops.)..... 24 9 1.5 8&6 20.0 


Crosse & Blackwell‘ 
(Crosse & Blackwell).... 


we ele SO OB I CO 


—— 


BRAND AND PACKER 
OR DISTRIBUTOR 


CAN SIZE 





GRADE A—CONT'D 


Del Monte (Calif. Pack. 
Corp.).. 
FaepP (Filice & Perrelli)... 
Fame (Fame Can. Co.).. 
Glorietta® (Santa Clara 
CE La, 2s Sen a olle's 
Grisdale' (Gristede Bros.). 
Heinz (H. J. Heinz)...... 
Hunt’s Supreme (Hunt 
8 SS en 
Hurff (E. F. Hurff).. 
IGA (Indep. Groc. “Alli- 
snk odes ce nowed 
Tris* (Haas, Baruch)...... 
Island Manor (H. C. 
ERY Fey +e 


OS ae 
Joan of Arc (Illinois Can. 
Ae 
Krasdale (A. Krasne)..... 
Kroger’s Country Club 
(Kroger Co.)........... 
Lily White (R. H. Macy).. 
Leudon (Loudon Pack.).. 
Pierce’s (Utah Can. Co.).. 
Plee-Zing* (Plee-zing, Inc.) 
Premier (F. H. Leggett). . 
Red & White (Red & 
a eee ve 


9 RR eS pe 
Ritter (P. J. Ritter)...... 
Rock Dell (Younglove 

Groc. Co.).. 
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-—AVERAGE-~ es 
is = § 
ax oS ww ea < 
. 6 an’ an Oo 
e ES ue 38 sts 
-= B2a2 Fes offs 
be oé . < -_& & 
a @ & Zz. 
g >’ Ss 
18 8 1.8 88 
18 7 1.6 85 
18 8 1.8 86 
18 7 1.6 85 
14 10 oe . 
12 8 2.7 86 25.7 
15 7 1.9 89 2 
bo Se 1.5 86 15.7 
15 9 2. 87 22.8 
15 8 2.1 86 25.5 
24 9 1.5 87 13.0 
Zs 7 aca 17.0 
24 | ae F 86 
a le 1.5 85 
24 9 se uF 
13.5 8 2.4 88 20.2 
20 10 2.0 88 
10 5 2.0 8&6 
20 10 2.0 83 aye 
16 = 15 3.8 86 r 4 iy 
13.5 10 3.0 87 25.5 
gee . 1.8 85 26.4 
10 5 2.0 87 16.5 
15 9 2.4 87 20.8 


(Cont'd nezt page) 














oo" am 
sim Zz = 
aoe > 2 bes 
eS eS ue g2 sis 
ri be EE BS oud 
pa FE oer ae -& = 
BRAND AND PACKER se Re : z 
OR DISTRIBUTOR “ ” 
GRADE A—CONT'D 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. 

WG .ctGvavs<.ces 98/8 § 1.6 8&6 15.0 
S&W (Sussman, Wormser) 18 8 Ee 28.6 
Shurfine (Nat'l Retailer- 

Owned Groc.).......... 20 13 2.6 88 23.7 
Snider (Snider Pack. 

ME, Del octebacuctes 20 9 1.8 8&6 17.0 
Sunny Dawn (Gen. Food 

eee 18 7 1.6 8&5 
Sweet Girl (Nat'l Tea Co.) 24 10 1.7 86 
Tastewell (N.R.O.G.).... 18 7 1.6 8&6 oe 
Trupak' (Haas Bros.)..... 15 7 1.9 87 24.0 
Val Vita' (Val Vita Food 

| 3 SSS eS ae as. 1.5 87 20.8 
Welch’s (Welch Grape 

ON GR ae 168 14 3.5 86 
White Rose (Seeman 

BEG ch eevceees cscs DB + 2.0 86 24.2 

: GRADE C 
(In alphabetical order) 
Alice of Old Vincennes 

(Vincennes Pack.)...... 16 10 hae 
Armour’s Star (Armour & 

MRNA = tikicte pais God « > WRids 20 10 2.0 80 
Aylmer’ (Canadian Can- 

Si ei Bohemeac ec eaes « 20 7 1.4 83 
Chimes (Pratt-Low 

ENG MALE. «ine wae ce « 15 8 2.1. 84 
Cresca (Cresca Co.)...... 3.5 8 2.4 80 
Dellford (Middendorf & 

SEL bnk tie tees nc Go 163 12 3.0 854 
Exquisite (Santa Cruz 

itd that dis 00 19 8 hed. ee 


Grand Union (Grand 
6S Cae 


(IN MILLIGRAMs)® 


{ 


6 
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-—AVERAGE— © 
oe ia oe 
~~ oS ra] i ae 
m 43 x sae 7 w eS 
se ES ue gf gi 8- 
ee ES SE BS Cas 
$ -_ me Gon @ < a = 
; ad » @ 2 
BRAND AND PACKER 3 5 2 
OR DISTRIBUTOR o ~ 
GRADE C—CONT'D 
LS” er ee 24 9 1.5 6&4 
Kemp’s Sun-Rayed (Sun- 
ue LY Sy eee ee 20 10 2.0 83 21.0 
Kern’s (Kern Food Prod.). 18 S 1.8 82 oo 
Kuner’s (Kuner Pickle 
SS a ee Pere oe 19.54 .% 2.4 84 Te 
Libby’s' (Libby)......... 14 8 oe a 19.2 
Mariposa (Calif. Sanitary 
SD ie re re ee 18 6 1:3 79 Sie aw 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch) 18 6 #-1.8 83 18.0 
P&G (Paxton & Gallagher) 18 il 2.4 83 
Phillips (Phillips Pack. 
a ee, See oe 14 8 2.3 813 
Sanitarium!’ (Battle Creek 
a ees Er ee 14 14 4.0 80 
Scott Co. (Morgan Pack. 
pene peace Fee gret § Fe 24 9 8.5: ~-33 
Silver Ribbon® (Baxter 
2 ee ee + 1.6 78 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros.).. 14 8 2.3 82 Ye 
Swift’s (Swift & Co.).... 18 7 1.6 83 14.3 
Van Camp’s (Van Camp's) 23 10 1.7 84 
2.4 884 


Webster’s' (G.L. Webster) 10 6 


2 Labeled ‘‘Fancy’’ or “‘Grade A.”’ * Quality variable. * Packed in 
bottles. * Score Grade A; rated Grade because of defects. * La- 
beled ‘‘Choice.’” ® Where no figure is given for a brand, that brand 
was not tested for vitamin C content. 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Grading factors for catsup include flavor, color, consistency, 
and absence of defects. There are two acceptable grades—A 
(score 85-100) and C (score 70-84). 

Two to four samples of each brand were tested, a total of 
95 bottles. 





(Cont'd neat page) 
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From CU Reports, February 1941. See special note on page 
16. 


Note explanatory footnotes at end of table. 





2 a) —~ aD 2 a 2 “a 
See HS ~ Ss me we 
BRAND AND PACKER ¢ - a 5.0.5 2 
OR DISTRIBUTOR < “ °° 32" 
GRADE A 
(In alphabetical order) 
Ann Page (A&P).............. 12 14 89 0.9 
Beech-Nut (Beech-Nut Pack. 
EOS ee ae 14 8 88 1.8 
C-H-B (Calif. Conserv. Co.)..... 14 14 87 1.0 
Country Club (Kroger Co.)..... 8 s 89 1.0 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. Corp.)'.. 16 14 88 1.1 
Freshpak (Grand Union Co.)'... 10 14 87 0.7 
Heinz (H. J. Heina)............ 13 8 87 1.6 
Lily White (R. H. Macy)....... 16 14 86 1.1 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch)...... 18 14 89 1.3 
P&G (Paxton & Gallagher)',?.... 15 14 85 1.1 
Premier (F. H. Leggett)........ 12 8 89 1.5 
Pride of theFarm(E.Pritchard)',* 13 12 85 1.1 
Red & White (Red & White 
SRY Set Se ARS See cee 15 14 87 1.1 
Richelieu (Sprague, Warner)*.... 18 14 86 1.3 
Scott County (Morgan Pack. 

OY a PES 9 14 8 0.6 
Snider’s (Snider Pack. Corp.)... 19 14 87 1.4 
GRADE C 

; (In alphabetical order) 

Blue Label (Curtice Bros.)*..... 11 ee. pa * 
Brimfull (H. A. Marr Co.)!..... 13 14 83 0.9 
Crosse & Blackwell (Crosse & 

oe es. 2 18 14 79 ee 
Dellford (Middendorf & 

RT eee os oo os ec ks 21 14 82 1.5 
Frazier’s Superfine (Frazier 

a} ee 10 14 79 0.7 


Gibbs Bullhead (Gibbs & Co.)'. 10 14 83 0.7 
Grand Union (Grand Union 


ee ee ee 
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o.. ba 8a SE 
ww -_ w _ 
<0 ad sm ¢*s 
= 2 te 58 Soe 
> & a > @ > = O 
BRAND AND PACKER > “ > <2 


OR DISTRIBUTOR 





GRADE C—CONT'D 
Hurff Jersey (Edgar F. Hurff 
gS Sarre ae 12 12 “84 1.0 
Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat Foods)'.. 15 14 83 1.1 
Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & 


Tenn. Lcdtbbos et wees 15 14 80 1.1 
Reeves’ Best Home-Made 

(Daniel Reeves)*............. 10 10 S4 1.0 
Ritter (P. J. Ritter Co.)*........ 15 14 81 1.1 
Royal Gem (Scottsburg Can. 


Ne eet ee ae 10 14 83 0.7 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams)'.. 19 14 84 1.4 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros.)*, *,*... 10 8 83 1.3 
Yellowstone (Paxton & Gal- 

ca a 6 oth eka Oks v0 464 10 14 82 0.7 





2 One or more samples found too low in specific gravity. * One or 
more samples contained excessive defects. *One or more samples 
found poor in color. * One or more samples contained specks. * 
or more samples were discolored at neck. * One or more samples 
were poor in flavor and consistency. 





CANNED SOUPS ; 


Because no government standards have been established for 
canned soups, CU's ratings are based on controlled taste tests. 
From 25 to 40 people participated in the tests. While most 
persons’ tastes will probably coincide with CU's findings, some 
individuals may not agree. Where this is the case, by all means 
follow your own preferences. 

Though the ratings apply only to taste and not to quality of 
ingredients, most brands were found to be satisfactory with 
respect to condition of the can and solids, net weight and fill. 
But note comments at end of table regarding certain brands. 

Read canned soup labels; the Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act requires that all ingredients be listed. 

Ratings below are given in order of taste preference. Relative 
costs are computed on the basis of 4-oz. servings (condensed 
soups were first diluted according to directions). 
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CANNED CHICKEN SOUP 


Ratings are given in order of taste preference, as determined 
by CU on the basis of controlled taste tests. 


Note explanatory footnotes at end of table. 


From CU Reports, April 1940. 
See note, page 51. 





PRICE COST PER 
PER NET 4-072. 
BRAND AND PACKER CAN WEIGHT SERVING 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) (oz.) (¢) 

Crosse & Blackwell Chicken- 

Noodle (Crosse & Blackwell)... 13 16.5 3:3 
Campbell’s Condensed Chicken 

Soup with Rice (Campbell Soup 

Gar 3i.it.. 4) hy ae 10 §=610.5—S ss, 98 
Campbell’s Condensed Chicken- 

re, ee 10 10.5 1.9% 
Co-op Chicken-Noodle (Nat’l 

EE 6 Ee Se 13 16 3.3 
Heinz Chicken Soup with Rice 

og ee. ee 13 16 3.3 
Heinz Chicken-Noodle.......... 15 16 3.8 
Westchester Chicken Broth with 

Rice (Pure Food Factory)..... 10 13 3.1 
Richardson & Robbins Chicken 

Broth with Rice (Richardson & 

nt acelin aa 14 12.5 4.5 
IXL Chicken Broth with Rice 

(Workman Pack. Co.)......... 8 13 2.5 
Phillips Condensed Noodle Soup 

with Chicken (Phillips Pack. 

Sita: 222i. SOL 13 aces 606 7 10.5 1.3! 
White Rose Chicken-Noodle 

(Seeman Bros.)............... 15 13 4.6 
Hormel Chicken-Noodle (Geo. A. 

OS ere ere 14 16 3.5 
College Inn Chicken Broth with 

Rice (College Inn Food Prod.). . 7 12.5 2.2 
Lynden Egg Noodle and Chicken 

Soup (Washington Coop. Egg & 

Poultry Ass’n).............-. 9 10.5 1.73 


1 When diluted with an equal amount of water, 
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CANNED CLAM CHOWDER 


Canned clam chowder is available in two styles, New Eng- 
land and Manhattan. The former consists mainly of milk, 
clams, and potatoes, while the Manhattan type is made with 
clams, a variety of vegetables including potatoes and tomatoes, 
but without milk. All brands below are of the Manhattan type, 
except where indicated otherwise by a footnote. 

Ratings are given in order of taste preference, as determined 
by CU on the basis of controlled taste tests. 

Note explanatory footnotes at end of table. 

From CU Reports, April 1941. 

See note, page 51. 





COsT 
PRICE PER 
NET PER 4-072. 
BRAND AND MANUFACTURER WEIGHT CAN SERVING 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (0z.) (¢) (¢) 
Saltesea (Saltesea Pack. Co.).... 15 18 4.8 
B&M?.*.4. (Burnham & Morrill). 11 10 3.6 
Heinz (H. J. Heinz)............ 164 13 3.1 
Campbell’s (Campbell Soup Co.) 10} 25§ 1.6 
og cv 8 hi hayes wee ws owe 164 16 3.9 
Shipmate (Farnum Pack. Co.).. 19 17 3.6 
GI oc cickbe cas eeuei di 103 255 1.6 
Crosse & Blackwell (Crosse & 

OS SR |B 16 15 3.8 
BPMs 0 00s ctivnbladdeocdestteoba 29 39 5.4 
Snow’s* (F. H. Snow).......... 17 15 3.5 
Abt’s (Abt’s Seafood Products).. 20 19 3.8 
PN +06 cidgmsotesess*s3 19 17 3.6 
College Inn (College Inn Food 

DNR sons cdtveesnusieneels 73 7 3.7 
Lily White (R. H. Macy)....... 20 28 5.6 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams).. 33 25 3.0 
Phillips (Phillips Pack. Co.)..... 10} 6 1. 
Glen Cove (American Stores, 

Ds accacctbeddadeted psene 103 255 1.6 


2 When diluted with an equal amount of water. 
2? Purchased on West Coast. 

* New England Style. 

* Sliver of wood found in one sample. 

® Price per three cans. 

* Piece of rubber band found in one sample. 
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CANNED MUSHROOM SOUP 


} 
Ratings are given in order of taste preference, as determined 
by CU on the basis of controlled taste tests. See note, page 51. 
Note explanatory footnotes at end of table. 
From CU Reports, April 1941. 








COST 
PRICE PER 
NET PER 4-o7z. 
BRAND AND MANUFACTURER WEIGHT CAN SERVING 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (oz.) (¢) (¢) 
College Inn (College Inn)..... 73 7 3.6 
Crosse & Blackwell (Crosse & 
es Be Uaiieas dc cécee 16 15 3.7 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch)...... 15 13 a 
Co-op (National Coops.)........ 16 13 3.2 
Campbell’s (Campbell Soup Co.) 104 10 1.9 
Heinz (H. J. Heinz)............ 16 13 3.2 
IGA (Indep. Grocers’ Alliance)... 16 13 3.2 
Hormel (George A. Hormel)..... 16 13 3.2 
Edw. H. Jacobs* ( Grocery 
cede occa) ol vats o 10 9 1.8! 
Rokeach' (I. Rokeach & Sons)... 104 10 1.9 
Phillips (Phillips Pack. Co.)..... 104 7 1.3 


? When diluted with an equal amount of water. * Mushroom broth. 
* Barley and mushroom soup. 


CANNED PEA SOUP 


Ratings are given in order of taste preference, as determined 
by CU on the basis of controlled taste tests. See note, page 51. 

Note explanatory footnote at end of table. 

From CU Reports, July 1940. 








PRICE COST PER 
PER NET 4-oz. 
BRAND AND PACKER CAN WEIGHT SERVING 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) (oz.) (¢) 
Phillips Delicious Condensed 
(Phillips Pack. Co.)........... 7 10.5 2.0! 


Crosse & Blackwell Ready-to- 
Serve Cream (Crosse & Black- 
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PRICE COST PER 
PER NET 4-072. 
BRAND AND PACKER CAN WEIGHT SERVING 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) (oz.) (¢) 

Campbell’s Condensed (Camp- 

MEAD, « «caucus swdied 9 10.5 2.4 
Co-op Ready-to-Serve Cream 

(National Coops.)............ | ar 3.3 
Habitant Ready-to-Serve 

(Habitant Soup Co.).......... 10 29 1.4 
Hormel Ready-to-Serve (Geo. A. 

Hormel). . Tare, ali ae die daaie 15 16 3.8 
Heinz Ready- 20-Serve Cream (H. 

IIS, PCS he FF 13 16 3.3 
Dennison’s Ready-to-Serve 

(Butler Pack. Co.).. 9 15.5 2.3 
Gibbs Condensed (Gibbs & Co.).. 5 10.5 1.7! 
Rancho California Condensed 

(Sunnyvale Pack. Co.)........ 5 10.5 1,7! 
IXL Condensed (Workman Pack.) 9 16 1.8! 


1 When diluted with an equal weight of milk. 


CANNED TOMATO SOUP 


The cost per serving is for soups prepared according to the 
directions on the label, and includes the cost of the milk to be 
added to the condensed soups. 

Ratings are given in order of taste preference, as determined 
by CU on the basis of controlled taste tests. See note, page 51. 

From CU Reports, May 1940. 








PRICE COST PER 
PER NET 4-02. 
BRAND AND PACKER CAN WEIGHT SERVING 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) (oz. ) (¢) 
Ann Page Condensed (A&P).... 6 10.5 1.8 
Campbell’s Condensed (Camp- 
a fa eer 8 10.5 2.1. 
Val Vita Condensed (Val Vita 
NE eS) eee een 5 15 1.3 
Crosse & Blackwell Cream 
(Crosse & Blackwell).......... 13 16 3.2 


(Cont'd neat page) 
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PRICE COST PER 
PER NET 4-072. 

BRAND AND PACKER CAN WEIGHT SERVING 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) (oz.) (¢) 





Gibbs Condensed (Gibbs & Co.).. 5 10.5 1.5 
Phillips Condensed (Phillips 


PE Ro os 6 a Was nce vas be 5 10.5 1.5 
Rancho Condensed (Sunnyvale 

ON BS OP rePT eer 5 10.5 1.5 
Co-op Cream (Nat'l Coops.)..... 13 16 3.3 
Heinz Cream (H. J. Heinz)...... 13 16 3.3 
Hormel Cream (Geo. A. Hormel). 13 16 3.3 





CANNED VEGETABLE SOUP 


Both “vegetarian” soups and those containing beef or beef 
stock are rated together; persons having a decided preference 
for either type should choose only from soups of that type. 

Ratings are given in order of taste preference, as determined 
by CU on the basis of controlled taste tests. See note, page 51. 

Note explanatory footnote at end of table. 

From CU Reports, September 1940, 





PRICE COST PER 
PER NET 4-072. 
BRAND AND PACKER CAN WEIGHT SERVING 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) (oz.) (¢) 
Co-op Vegetable-Beef (Nat'l 
bs i+ tc mbh canbe cakes x: 13 16 3.3 
Campbell’s Vegetable with Beef 
Stock (Campbell Soup Co.). . 9 10.5 1.7} 
Campbell's Vegetable Beef... .. 9 11 1.6 
Crosse & Blackwell Vegetable 
a Beef & Beef Stock (Crosse 
& Blackwell).. 13 16.5 3.1 
Heinz Vegetable Soup with Beef 
ee eee 16° 3.8 
Campbell’s Vegetarian....... ; 9 10.5 1.7! 
Heimz Vegetarian.............. 15 16 3.8 
Hormel Vegetable Soup with Beef 
Stock (Geo. A. Hormel)....... 10 16 2.5 


Dennison’s i al Noodle 
(Butler Pack. Co.).. e 
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PRICE COST PER 
PER NET 4-02. 
BRAND AND PACKER CAN WEIGHT SERVING 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) (oz.) (¢) 
Scott County Condensed Vege- 
table Soup (Morgan Co.)...... 9 28 0.6% 
Rancho California Condensed 
(Sunnyvale Pack. Co.)........ 5 10.5 1.08 
Phillips Delicious Condensed 
Vegetable (Phillips Pack. Co.).. 5 1a.5 1.0! 


1 When diluted with an equal amount of water. 


BREAKFAST CEREALS 


Whole-grain cereals are a good source of the important B 
vitamins, but refined cereals are not. 

Uncooked cereals are less convenient to serve but much 
cheaper than the precooked ones. Bran cereals are harmful to 
many persons, because they tend to irritate the intestinal tract 
(see page 155). 

In the table below, leading breakfast cereals are listed in 
order of the number of calories furnished by 1¢ worth of each. 

From CU Reports, January 1940. 

Note explanatory footnotes ‘at end of tables, 

COST PER NET CALORIES 

BRAND AND MANUFACTURER PACKAGE WEIGHT PER 

OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) (oz.) ¢ 








UNCOOKED WHEAT CEREALS—REFINED 





Fisher’s Farina (Fisher Mills Co.) 15 32 230 
Co-op Wheat Hearts (Central 

Coop. Wholesale)’. ........... 19 40 220 
Ann Page Mello Wheat (A&P).. 15 28 190 
Co-op Fancy Farina (Central 

Coop. Wholesale)'............ 9 14 160 
Pillsbury’s Farina (Pillsbury)... 10 14 150 
Tiny Tots (Ener-g Cereal Corp.). 23 28 130 
5-Minute Cream of Wheat 

(Cream of Wheat)............ 23 28 130 
Fisher’s Wheat Germ (Fisher 

Ae a ee 20 20 120 
Hecker’s Cream Farina (Hecker 

pean. Ose). «+. ais - videtbes 12 14 120 


(Cont'd nect page) 








COST PER 





NET 









CALORIES 

















BRAND AND MANUFACTURER PACKAGE WEIGHT PER 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) (oz.) ¢ 
Sperry Wheat Hearts (Sperry 

Men cuhn on ona dbedes’ 13 14 110 
Albers Pearls of Wheat (Albers 

SET en dik iuo.0 «ake.tnd owt 13 14 110 
Malto Meal (Campbell Cereal 

DDE ROh se Ce ae ety 24 26 110 
Cream of Wheat (Cream of 

TTS ES He I 14 14 100 

UNCOOKED WHEAT CEREALS—UNREFINED 
Fisher’s Cracked Wheat (Fisher 

0 Saar ere 15 32 230 
GLF Rolled Wheat (Cooperative 

RS! EI ae 15 32 230 
Post-O (General Foods)......... 14 24 170 
Milkwheato (Cooperative G.L.F. 

Te ere gare ae ore 21 32 160 
Wheatsworth Cereal (National 

SER LSS (kK es elites 16 20 140 
Pettijohn Rolled Wheat (Quaker 

CS fe suede hk oo ca e's ¢ has 19 22 130 
Ralston Wheat Cereal (Ralston 

et lt i PP A pa 23 24 110 
Wheatena (Wheatena)......... 23 22 100 

UNCOOKED OAT CEREALS 
G.L.F. 50-50 Rolled Wheat and 

Oats (Cooperative G.L.F. 

OS EY eT te 13 32 290 
Sunnyfield Rolled Oats (A&P).. 8 20 280 
Quick Quaker Oats (Quaker 

de RS ae eer 9 20 250 
Sperry Quick-Cooker Oats 

(Sperry Flour Co.)............ 9 20 250 
Quaker Oats (Quaker Oats)... .. 9 20 240 
Albers Carnation Quick Oats 

(Albers Bros. Milling Co.)..... 10 20 220 
Milkoato (Cooperative G.L.F. 

EIR Se. VE en wh bee wein 19 32 190 


H-O Quick Oats (Hecker Prod.) 
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COST PER NET CALORIES 
BRAND AND MANUFACTURER PACKAGE WEIGHT PER 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) (oz.) ¢ 





UNCOOKED CORN CEREALS 
Jenny Wren Yellow Corn Meal 





(Jenny Wren Co.)............ 6 24 400 
Sunnyfield Yellow Corn Meal 

Ia Se 7 24 360 
Globe “‘Al’’ Yellow Corn Meal 

See BERD. os vcicecencconsts 8 20 250 
Quaker Yellow Corn Meal : 

(Quaker Oats).......+. seetetee oe 24 240 





UNCOOKED RBICE CEREALS 
Reeves’ White Rice (Daniel 





ORD Soaks ¢ cv ediew abtbivnemae 10 16 160 
Comet Brown Rice Whole Grain 
(Comet Rice Mills)........... 9 12? 130 





READY-TO-EAT WHEAT CEREALS 
Shredded Wheat (National 





SRE OER EETREL SEO 12 12 110 
Co-op Wheat Flakes (Central 

Coop. Wholesale)’. ........... 10 10 110 
Shredded Ralston (Ralston 

eee 14 12 100 
Sunshine Rippled Wheat 

CRD « 0. «nth Mom's «Wed oe 10 9 100 
Ruskets (Loma Linda Food Co.). 14 12 90 
Sunnyfield Wheat Puffs (A&P). 5 4 90 
Kellogg’s Krumbles (Kellogg)... 12 9 80 
Huskies (General Foods)........ 12 8.5 80 
Force (Hecker Prod. Corp.)..... 12 9 80 
Grape-Nut Flakes (General 

ME yg aie 10 7 80 
Wheaties (General Mills)....... 12 8 70 
Grape-Nuts (General Foods)... . 18 12 70 
Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies (Kel- 

SEE be Est als mice cs aha ie ; 13 8 70 
Quaker Puffed Wheat (Quaker 

_ SPEARS tie te 10 3.5 40 


(Cont'd next page) 

























COST PER NET CALORIES 
BRAND AND MANUFACTURER PACKAGE WEIGHT PER 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) (02.) ¢ 








READY-TO-EAT CORN CEREALS 


Albers Corn Flakes (Albers 

ON ee 5 8 175 
Sunnyfield Corn Flakes (A&P) 5 8 170 
Co-op Corn Flakes (Central 











Coop. Wholesale)'............ 9 13 160 
Post Toasties (General Foods).. 7 8 120 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes # (Kellogs) s s 110 
Kix (General Mills). . 13 7 60 

READY-TO-EAT RICE CEREALS 
Sunnyfield Rice Puffs (A&P).. 5 4.5 100 
Heinz Rice Flakes (Heinz)..... 12 6.5 50 
Quaker Puffed Rice (Quaker 

Pe 8 eee ee 10 + 50 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies (Kel- 

EE Rh oe OO Re 12 5.5 50 





READY-TO-EAT BRAN AND PART-BRAN CEREALS 





Co-op 40% Bran Flakes (Central 


Coop. Wholesale)’. ........... 10 10 100 
Kellogg’s Pep (Kellogg)........ 12 10 90 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes (Gen- , 

ee OP EER CE EET Cee 10 8 80 
Pillsbury’s Wheat Bran (Pills- 

pena: 2 Coates 19 20 
Kellogg’s All-Bran (Kellogg). . 21° 16 

' Superior, Wis. 2 Buffalo, N. Y. 





The introductory pages at the front contain much 
material helpful to your use of this Buying Guide, 
Re-read them now and then. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CEREALS 








COST COST 
BRAND AND PER NET PER 
MANUFACTURER PACKAGE WEIGHT OUNCE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR TYPE (¢) (0z.) (¢) 
Ener-g (Ener-g Uncooked; bran, 
Cereal Corp.) whole wheat, 
crushed oat 
groats, rye, 
flaxseed, wheat 
CU. 663% 55 23 26 0.88 
Dina-Mite Blue Uncooked; wheat, 
Label (Dina- bran, flax....... 19 24 0.79 
Mite Food: 
CE itl ate ¢ 
Dina- Mite Uncooked; oats, 
Red Label... bran, flax....... 19 20 0.95 
Roman Meal. Uncooked; wheat, 
(Roman Meal rye, bran, flax... 17 15 1.13 
ee 
Crunch-ettes : Prepared; wheat, 
(Cera-Lac:Co.) rye, buckwheat, 
bran, oats, corn.. 10 8 1.25 
Wheato-Nuts. Prepared; wheat, 
(Langendorf: bran, malt...... 15 11 1.36 


United Bakeries) 





COCOA 


Three types of cocoa are in general use, two of which are 
covered by Federal specifications: 

Breakfast Cocoas. These must have a cocoa fat content of 
at least 22% to meet Federal specifications. They are at least 
as nutritious as the next class, Dutch Process Cocoa, and much 
less expensive. . 

Dutch Process Cocoas. These have the same fat require- 
ment as Breakfast Cocoa, but are treated with an alkali, which 
reacts chemically with the cocoa, increasing the smoothness 
and modifying color and flavor. Dutch Cocoas are generally 
more expensive than other types, and some authorities believe 
that the alkali treatment may reduce their digestibility. 

General Purpose Cocoas. Since these are not covered by 
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Federal specifications, there is no set figure on their fat con- 
tent. Generally it ranges from 10% to 18%. The average cost 
is much lower than that of either of the other two types. 

Although cocoa is often used in feeding young children, it 
contains the drug theobromine, which is closely related to 
caffeine. Theobromine, besides its stimulating effect (not so 
strong as that of caffeine), is also a diuretic (tends to increase 
flow of urine). For these reasons, cocoa should not be given 
to nervous children, or to any children just before bedtime. 

Studies made from time to time have indicated contamina- 
tion of cocoa with lead [through carelessness in one stage or 
another of the manufacturing process}. The amounts of lead 
found in cocoa are not likely to be dangerous unless a great 
deal is included in the diet. 


COFFEE 


Prices of green coffee have been rising steadily during the 
past year and indications are that they will continue to rise. 
Cutting of coffee imports from the Latin American countries, 
minimum export prices set by Brazil and Colombia—maijor 
coffee producers—possibility of shipping shortages and specula- 
tion will tend to make coffee more expensive. 

The quality of a cup of coffee depends on many factors. 

Strength. Tests indicate that most people cannot distinguish 
between two cups of different brands of coffee brewed at the 
same strength. Given fresh coffees of two brands, an expensive 
one and a cheap one, they will usually select the one of the 
preferred strength regardless of price. But many of the stronger 
and more expensive brands require less coffee to reach a given 
strength than do the cheaper ones. Try experimenting with dif- 
ferent strengths of whatever brand you use, to see which con- 
centration best suits your personal taste. 

Freshness. Coffee loses its strength rapidly as it becomes 
stale, even before it develops off-flavor. Coffee in the bean 
becomes stale more slowly than ground coffee. Tests indicate 
that coffee may retain its freshness longer if it is kept in a closed 
container in the refrigerator. Try to buy no more coffee at a 
time than can be used in a week or 10 days. 

Grind. Since bean coffee loses its freshness more slowly than 
ground coffee, it is best—in communities where there is a good 
source of fresh coffee—to purchase it in the bean and grind 
fresh before each preparation. Where this is not possible, have 
it ground at the store or purchase. If no loose fresh coffee is 
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available, purchase in vacuum tins, but remember that this 
packing method adds about 4¢ to the cost of every pound. For 
best results in drip coffee makers, coffee should be ground 
about as fine as granulated sugar. For the Silex type, pulverized 
coffee should be used. 

Blend. Varieties of coffee range from the comparatively light 
Santos and Milds to the heavier-bodied Bogota. Selection de- 
pends on individual preference, but remember that the strength 
to which the coffee is brewed is probably more important than 
the blend to the average coffee-drinker. 

Roast. Coffee is roasted to different degrees in different parts 
of the country and among different nationalities. Southern coffee 
is a light, cinnamon roast; Italian coffee is dark brown, almost 
burnt. This is again a matter of individual taste, although un- 
less you live near a store where you are able to have your 
coffee roasted to order, it is unlikely that you will be able to 
make a selection. 

Price. It is not necessary to pay a high price for good coffee. 
Although one must use more of the milder (and less expensive) 
types to make brew of a desired strength, the net cost of a cup 
of coffee is stili likely to be less with a cheaper brand. 

For information on Coffee Makers, see page 258. 


EGGS 


Eggs are an excellent source of vitamin A, and also contain 
vitamins B, G and D in varying amounts. Proteins, fats ‘and 
minerals are also present. Food authorities generally consider 
an egg a day desirable in the diet. 

Forty of the States have egg-grading laws, some corresponding 
to those of the U. S. Dep't of Agriculture, some differing in 
several respects. The Federal law sets up four grades in which 
eggs may be classified according to their quality. The grades 
are based on factors such as amount of air space inside shell, 
thickness of white, &c. 

1. Grade AA or U. S. Special; 

2. Grade A or U. S. Extra; 

3. Grade B or U. S. Standard; 

4. Grade U. S. Trade. 

The top grade, AA, is seldom available on the market; there- 
fore, for all practical purposes, Grade A is the best you can 
buy. Grade A is suitable for soft-boiled or poached eggs, or for 
dishes in which the egg taste is predominant. Grade B, which 
is available in most markets at a much lower price,.is entirely 
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satisfactory for cooking, where the egg is flavored with other 
tastes. If you wish to economize still further, U. S. Trade eggs 
may be used in foods where the egg taste does not matter much. 

In recent years there have been great advances in cold storage 
of eggs, and at the present time, well-stored eggs are considered 
as good as fresh ones and are often much cheaper. Storage eggs 
can be graded just like fresh ones; only the two top grades need 
be labeled “storage.” On the lower grades, the only limitation 
is that they may not be labeled “fresh.” 

An important advantage that Federal grades have over many 
State grades is that the Federal grades require statement of the 
time of grading. This is very important, since storage under 
poor conditions for a few days can change the quality of an egg. 

Another important requirement of the Federal grades is that 
size as well as quality be stated. Usual designations, “Small” 
and “Large,” are very vague terms; the variation may be as 
much as 17 to 24 ounces per dozen. 

Grades of eggs can have no significance unless the eggs are 
properly stored, both before and after purchasing. Unless eggs 
are kept at refrigerator temperatures, their quality deteriorates 
rapidly. 


FATS AND OILS 


Fats and oils are especially valuable in times of food scarcity 
because they provide cheap sources of energy. At all times they 
satisfy the appetite, increase the palatability of other foods, and 
in some cases provide certain necessary ‘fatty acids.” Although 
fats contain small amounts of vitamin A, cooking fats should 
not be purchased with this in mind, for cooking temperatures 
generally destroy the vitamin A present. 

Despite advertising claims, medical opinion agrees that one 
type of fat is about as “digestible” as another. Cases of indi- 
gestion are usually due to individual sensitivity to a certain 
type. However, there is a limit to the amount of fat that can 
be eaten with comfort and satisfaction. 

Fats and oils are used principally for flavoring, frying and 
shortening. Although expensive, the delicate flavor of butter 
and olive oil makes them especially desirable for flavoring pur- 
poses. You can get less expensive and very palatable prepara- 
tions by mixing butter with oleomargarine and olive oil with 
other vegetable oils. 

Vegetable oils and hydrogenated oils are good for frying, 
since they will not smoke at low temperatures or develop 
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pungent odors and off-flavors. (Frying fats can be re-used if 
properly strained and stored at low temperatures.) 

Hard fats, such as hydrogenated oils and lards, are best for 
shortening. Hydrogenated oils are merely vegetable oils which 
have been solidified by treatment with hydrogen gas. This 
process gives them better keeping and shortening qualities but 
makes them somewhat less valuable nutritionally. Most com- 
monly used vegetable oils, both hydrogenated and liquid, are 
corn, cottonseed, peanut, soya bean, or mixtures of these. All of 
these are cheaper than olive oil, especially soya bean. Soya bean 
oil tends to get an unpleasant odor at high temperatures. 

Lard is of several types: “leaf” lard, made from the internal 
fatty tissues of the hog, is best; “back” lard, rendered from 
surface tissues, is-satisfactory but should cost much less. Some 
manufacturers use the word “leaf” in their brand names, but 
this doesn’t necessarily mean that the product is a leaf lard. 
Look for a separate statement on the label indicating the source 
of the lard. Also look for the legend “U. S. Inspected and 
Passed by the U. S. Dep't of Agriculture.” 

Fats should be kept under refrigeration, and only vegetable 
oils and hydrogenated oils of good keeping qualities should be 
bought for storing. 

Ratings below are given in approximate order of quality. 
Larger sizes are somewhat more economical. Prices given are 
those of March 1941; fat and oil prices are on the up-grade. 

From CU Reports, August 1941. 





VEGETABLE OILS 











Prices given are for 1 pint sizes, except where otherwise noted. 
All oils listed are suitable for cooking and for salad dressings. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In estimated order of quality without regard to price) 


Rokeach Peanut Oil (1. Rokeach & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.). 22¢. 

Gold Medal Soya Bean Oil (Garber-Eagle Oil Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.). 19¢. 

Wesson Cottonseed Oil (Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
New Orleans). 24¢. 

Rajab Cottonseed Oil (A&P, NYC). 18¢. 

Jewel Cottonseed Oil (Swift & Co., Chicago). 22¢. 

Co-op Soya Bean Oil (National Co-Operatives, Chicago). 17¢. 

Hi-Hat Peanut Oil (Planter Edible Oil Co., Suffolk, Va.). 25¢. 

Rokeach Cottonseed Oil (I. Rokeach & Sons). 21¢. 


(Cont'd neat page) 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Mayday (Table Products, Inc., Los Angeles). 15¢. A vegetable 
oil. 

Pride of the Home Soya Bean Oil (Garber-Eagle Oil Corp.). 
37¢ per qt. 

Mazola Corn Oil (Corn Products Refining Co., Argo, Ill.). 24¢. 

Italian Cook (Agash Refining Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 18¢. 
A vegetable oil. 

Yolanda Cottonseed & Corn Oil Mixture (C. F. Simonin’s Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia). 30¢ per qt. 

Royal Cook Corn & Cottonseed Oil Mixture (Agash Refining 
Corp.). 19¢ per 1} pt. 

Boback’s Cottonseed Oil (H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 
21¢ per 12 f. oz. 





HYDROGENATED VEGETABLE OILS 





Prices given are for 1 lb. sizes, except where otherwise noted. 


BEST BUYS 
Red & White (Red & White Corp., Chicago). 38¢ per 3 Ibs. 
Highest quality tested. 
Co-op (National Co-operatives, Chicago). 14¢. Second highest 
quality tested. 
Keen (Table Products Co., Oakland, Cal.). 11¢. Eighth in 
order of quality, but price makes it a “Best Buy.” 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In estimated order of quality without regard to price) 
Durkee’s (Durkee Famous Food, NYC). 15¢. 


Shurfine (National Retailer-Owned Groceries, Chicago). 16¢. 


Spry (Lever Bros., Cambridge, Mass.). 17¢. 

Kea (1. Rokeach & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.). 18¢. 
Marvo (First National Stores, Somerville, Mass.). 14¢. 
Dexo (A&P, NYC). 14¢. 


E-Z-Kreem (Selected Products, Inc., Chicago). 45¢ per 3 Ibs. 
Cream-W bite (Tri State Refining Co., Memphis, Tenn.). 15¢. 


Formay (Swift & Co., Chicago). 15¢. 


Snowdrift (Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., New Orleans). 15¢. 


Krogo (Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati). 15¢. 
Bake-Rite (Wilson & Co., Chicago). 13¢. 


Royal Satin (General Food Products Co., Oakland, Cal.). 15¢. 


Tex (Armour & Co., Chicago). 15¢. 
Jewel (Swift & Co.). 12¢. Packed in carton. 
Crisco (Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati). 17¢. 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
Fluffo (Procter & Gamble). 12¢. Packed in carton. 
Vegetole (Armour & Co.). 10¢. Packed in carton. 





LARDS 





Prices given are for 1 lb. sizes, except where otherwise noted. 


ACCEPTABLE 

(In estimated order of quality without regard to price) 
Gobel’s (Adolph Gobel, Inc., NYC). 19¢. 
Country Club (Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati). 27¢ 

per 2 lbs. Leaf lard. 

Silverleaf (Swift & Co., Chicago). 17¢. Not a leaf lard. 
Star (Armour & Co., Chicago). 12¢. 
Snow Cap (John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa). 15¢. 
Kingan’s (Kingan & Co., Indianapolis). 13¢. 
Cedar Valley (Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, lowa). 15¢. 
Puritan (Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago). 13¢. Leaf lard. 
Laurel-Leaf (Wilson & Co., Chicago). 14¢. Not a leaf lard. 
Stabl-Meyer (Stahl-Meyer, Inc., NYC). 12¢. 
Sunnyfield (A&P, NYC). 11¢. 
Hormel (Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.). 10¢. 
Hygrade (Hygtade Food Products Corp., NYC). 15¢. 


FRESH FISH 

Quality standards have been set up for many foods by the 
Department of Agriculture or other government agencies, but 
not for fresh fish. The following rules may be helpful: 

1. The eyes should be bright, clear and firm, not clouded or 
sunken. 

2. The flesh should be firm and elastic. 

3. The gills should be bright and fresh in color, not grey. 

4. The scales should not be loose; they should cling firmly 
to the skin, and have a characteristic sheen. 

5. The odor should be fresh, never tainted or stale. If there 
is even a suspicion of taint, the fish should not be purchased. 

Lobsters, clams, crabs and oysters should be cooked alive. The 
eyes of live lobsters and crabs are bright; the shells of live 
oysters and clams are tightly closed ‘all around. 

Shrimps are sold fresh without their heads, and have a pearly 
grey color until cooked. If they are purchased raw, they should 
be cooked without delay. 











FLOUR 


Whole-wheat flour contains valuable vitamins and minerals 
largely absent in ordinary white flour. Most important are the 
B vitamins (especially B:) of which whole-wheat flour con- 
tains several times as much as white. On the other hand, 
white flour keeps better than whole-wheat, and lacks the bran 
which is irritating to some persons.\ 

Thus the new processes of “fortification’’—adding to white 
flour some of the nutritional elements which milling processes 
have removed—are of considerable value. 

Federal standards have been set up for such flour; they 
require that flour labeled as “fortified” or “enriched” must 
contain certain minimum and maximum amounts of thiamin 
(vitamin B,), riboflavin (vitamin B:), nicotinic acid and iron. 
Fortified bread may also contain calcium and vitamin D. 

These standards will not go into effect until January 1942. 
It is possible that they may be postponed or modified, espe- 
cially with respect to content of riboflavin, which is expensive. 

Reports indicate that the cost of adding vitamins and 
minerals in amounts sufficient to bring the content up ta 
Federal specifications should not appreciably increase the cost 
of flour or bread. Consequently, consumers should be on guard 
against higher prices on the grounds of increased costs for 
fortification. 

Though fortification processes will alter the nutritional value 
of flours, the processes should not affect their baking quality. 

By means of another recent process it is claimed that a 
portion of the valuable wheat germ can be retained in white 
flour without loss of keeping quality and without the roughness 
of whole-wheat flour. Analyses believed to be reliable showed 
a vitamin B, content for this flour of about 340 International 
Units per pound—midway between ordinary white flour and 
whole-wheat flour. This flour is sold under the brand names 
of Rich Heart, Vitchart and Sunlite; the process is owned by 
Morris Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

Since “whole-wheat” bread often contains large amounts of 
white flour, labels should be carefully inspected for a statement 
of the actual composition. Rye bread usually contains large 
amounts of white flour, too, although the composition is not 
stated on the label. . 

Because bleaching flour may slightly impair its nutritive value, 
and because the chemicals used may be undesirable, it's better 
to buy flours labeled “unbleached.” 
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In low cost diets bread is an economical source of calories. 
For those who are not sensitive to it, at least some of the 
bread eaten should be whole-wheat. Sensitive persons can use 
vitamin-fortified bread. In any case, a good variety of other 
foods should be included. 


FROZEN FOODS 


Frozen foods (not to be confused with cold storage foods) 
are put through a special process of rapid freezing which is 
followed by storage at temperatures near 0°F. The best. frozen 
foods compare favorably with fresh in flavor, appearance and 
nutritive value. They are usually superior to canned goods in 
vitamin-retention, color and flavor and are more convenient to 
prepare than fresh vegetables. However, they may cost more 
than the equivalent canned food or fresh food in season. 

Frozen foods should be used as soon as possible after thawing. 
(This applies to fruits mainly, since vegetables are placed in 
cooking water while still frozen.) Once their temperature is 
raised above the freezing point, they will spoil more rapidly 
than fresh foods. A refrigerator will not preserve them long, 
unless they are put in the ice cube tray. 

Of possible help to consumers may be the following summary 
of the “freezability’’ of various foods: 

Vegetables. Better than fresh product unless latter is fresh 
picked: peas, corn, Almost indistinguishable (when cooked) 
from the cooked fresh product: string beans, lima beans, spinach. 
Broccoli freezes well» Cauliflower is satisfactory, but not im- 
portant because of the availability of the fresh product through- 
out the year. Green beans are generally good, if the beans 
frozen are tender and free of fibrous tissues. Asparagus is likely 
to collapse badly on thawing, but after cooking usually compares 
favorably in appearance and flavor with the cooked fresh product. 
Vegetables customarily eaten raw do not freeze well: lettuce, 
tomutoes, cucumbers, onions are unsatisfactory. 

Fruits. Most difficult foods to freeze, but nearly all frozen 
fruits now on the market are good in quality. 

Meats. Generally good, although fresh meat is probably a 
better buy in most cases. 

Poultry. Generally good ; decidedly superior to “cold storage.” 

Fish. Better than most fresh fish, except for persons living 
near seaboard. Unfrozen fresh fish deteriorates very rapidly. 

For a full discussion of frozen foods, see CU Reports, January 
1940 and August 1941. 
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DRIED FRUITS 


Dried apricots, peaches, apples, pears (and sometimes other 
fruits) are commonly treated with sulfur dioxide to preserve 
them, to keep them from darkening and to increase their 
moisture content. The treatment is harmless. 

Examine the labels on dried-fruit packages carefully. Added 
sulfur dioxide should be indicated. The words “moisture 
added” on a label usually mean simply that you will get less 
fruit for your money. If you buy dried fruits in bulk, look for 
such statements on the box or carton in which they are kept. 

Inspect all dried fruits carefully.- Dirty, moldy and insect- 
infested dried fruits are all too common. 

Dried fruits may be decidedly dangerous if swallowed whole 
or incompletely chewed, because when they become moist they 
swell up and may obstruct the intestine. 


FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Following are some suggestions for buying fresh fruits and 
vegetables: 

1. Make your own selection. While it is safe to order canned 
and packaged goods from the grocer by telephone, personal in- 
spection is necessary to ensure getting good buys in perishable 
foods. 

2. Avoid unnecessary handling. Rough handling increases 
spoilage, for which the consumer must ultimately pay. 

3. Buy by weight whenever possible. Remember. that the 
largest is not necessarily the best quality, nor does it suit every 
purpose. 

4. Consider the most economical quantities to buy. Some 
fruits and vegetables can be kept for long periods, with or with- 
out refrigeration. Others must be used immediately. If you 
have storage space, you can make great savings by buying in 
quantity. 

5. Make sure that containers hold full measure. Many fruits 
and vegetables, not sold by weight, are loosely packed, or packed 
in containers of deceptive sizes and shapes. Sometimes top 
layers look good, but the other pieces are of poor quality. Look 
beneath the surface. 

6. Remember the seasons. It is possible to cut the fruit and 
vegetable budget, yet have variety throughout the year, if you 
keep track of the fruits and vegetables which are in season in 
the nearer production areas. 
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7. Study the market. Many large cities have daily broadcasts 
of newspaper items giving information on food prices. 


@ FRESH FRUITS 


Apples. Season: one type or another can be obtained through- 
out the whole year. There are about 500 varieties on the market. 

Favorite cooking apples have a slightly tart taste (Wealthy, 
Jonathan, Willow Twig and Rome Beauty). Grimes Golden, 
Delicious, and Stayman Winesap are excellent dessert apples. 
Avoid soft, mealy, overripe, tough-skinned apples, or those with 
bruised or browned surfaces. Best buys are those of medium 
size, rather than very small or very large ones. 

Apricots. Season: June through August. Should be plump, 
fairly firm, uniformly golden-yellow in color. Greenish-yellow 
apricots are unripe and lack flavor. Shrunken or shriveled fruit 
has been stored too long, and usually tastes insipid. Avoid 
mushy or bruised apricots as they deteriorate rapidly. 

Bananas. Season: all year. For eating, select yellow fruit 
with brown flecks. For cooking, solid yellow, or yellow with 
green tips is satisfactory. Slightly green fruit ripens in a few 
days at room temperature. Bruised bananas, those with badly 
discolored skin, or ones showing mold on the darkened portions 
are poor buys. 

Blackberries, Dewberries, Loganberries, Raspberries. Sea- 
sons vary locally. Plump berries, bright, clean and fresh in 
appearance, with solid, full color are best. Dull color, softness 
and leakiness indicate that berries are overripe. Berries with 
caps attached are generally immature. Examine bottom layers 
of the containers before buying to make sure that quality is 
uniform throughout. 

Blueberries, Huckleberries. Season: June, July. Look for 
ripe fruit, uniform in size, with firm, fresh color. Avoid shriv- 
eled, soft, watery or moldy fruit. 

Cherries. Season: May through August. Should be plump, 
firm, and well-colored for the variety. Stale cherries are dull, 
shriveled, sticky and leaky. Break open one or two cherries 
before buying, for worminess usually runs in lots. 

Cranberries. Season: Fall through Winter. Select shiny, 
firm, plump berries. The small dark ones are likely to be 
sweeter than the large, bright red type. Moist cranberries are 
not necessarily bad, but avoid ones which are sticky, leathery or 
tough, with discolored flecks. 

Grapefruit. Season: October to May. Grapefruit which is 
heavy for its size is usually more juicy and thinner skinned than 
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lightweight grapefruit. Flesh should be firm and springy, rather 


than wilted or flabby. Russeting (reddish-brown coloring on 
the skin) and surface defects like scratches, scale, scars, or 
thorns affect appearance but not eating quality; such fruit may 
often sell at a lower price. Avoid fruit with decayed areas 
which often appear at the stem end of the fruit. Fruit pointed 
at the stem end is likely to be thick skinned, and a poor buy. 

Grapes. Season: July to December. There are two types, the 
thin-skinned Western or European (Emperor, Flame, Tokay, 
Malaga, Thompson Seedless) and the Eastern or American 
(Catawba, Delaware, Concord, Niagara), which are thick- 
skinned, and in which the skin separates readily from the pulp. 
Western grapes are best for eating; Eastern ones are much used 
for home made jelly, juice and wine. 

Fresh, plump grapes, firmly attached to the stems, are best. 
The stem end of the grape should not show signs of decay or 
mold, and the stems should not be dry or brittle.. Avoid grapes 
which are sticky or leaky. 

Most white or green grapes are best for eating when they are 
turning to amber color, although the seedless variety is ripe 
when green. For making jelly, select grapes which are not 
quite ripe; grapes for juice should be mature, and those used for 
wine should be somewhat overripe. 

Lemons.” Season: all year. Look for lemons heavy for their 
size, with fine-textured skin. Deep yellow colored lemons give 
more juice, are often less tart. Shriveled, hard-skinhed, soft or 
spongy fruit is poor; discoloration at the stem end indicates 
decay. ‘ 

Melons. Season: May through October. (Casaba, cantaloupe, 
honeydew, honey ball, Persian, watermelon.) For melons other 
than watermelon, full color, and distinctive, characteristic odor 
are indications of ripeness. If the melon is soft when pressed 
gently at the blossom end, it is usually ripe. 

The netting on the rind of a good cantaloupe is coarse, and 
stands out. If the scar on the stem end of the melon is sunken 
and calloused, the melon was picked when ripe, rather than 
ripened in storage, and should be of superior quality. Thin 
netting indicates that the melon is not sweet. 

Large watermelons are generally superior to small ones, and 
have a@ much higher proportion of flesh to rind. A ripe water- 
melon has rich green color, except on the underside, where it is 
yellow (not pale green). The. most certain test for ripeness is 
removal and examination of a “plug,” which should be crisp, 
free from fibers, and ripe, not dry or mealy. The chief water- 
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melon season is July through September in most of the states. 

Oranges. Season: all year. Firm, heavy oranges with fine- 
textured skins are best. Surface blemishes do not affect quality. 
Different varieties, from various parts of the country, are in 
season at different times of the year. For economical buying, 
shift from one variety to another as the season changes. Color 
in oranges is no indicatiOn of ripeness, since practically all on 
the market are artificially colored, either through use of ethylene 
gas, or by dyeing. 

Peaches. Season: June through September. Both yellow and 
white varieties are grown as freestone and cling. Freestone is 
most popular for home use; clings are generally canned com- 
mercially. White fleshed peaches, when ripe, have lost the green 
color characteristic of unripeness, and have some red “blush.” 
The fruit is firm, but not hard. Overmature or soft peaches are 
good only for immediate consumption. Bruised fruit is waste- 
ful and undesirable. Worm injury can frequently be detected 
by the uneven form of the peach, and from small punctures ° 
through which gum exudes. Decay in peaches, shown by brown 
spots, spreads very rapidly, often causing complete loss of the 
fruit. 

Pears. Season: July through November. Should be fairly 
firm, but not hard. Color of ripe fruit varies with variety. Pears 
slightly soft at the base of the stem are mature and satisfactory 
for immediate consumption, but cannot be stored. Superficial 
discoloration, caused by “scald,” does not affect flavor. 

Pineapples. Season: April through September. Good pineap- 
ples are heavy for their size, with dark, orange-yellow color. 
Eyes should be flat, or slightly hollow. Odor should be strong 
and characteristic. Plump, square fruit is more economical than 
the tapering kind. To judge ripeness, pull out a leaf at the top: 
it should come off easily. . 

Plums and Prunes. Season: June through September. Color 
is no indication of ripeness unless one is familiar with varieties. 
Plums and prunes of good quality are plump, fresh-looking, full- 
colored, and soft enough to yield to pressure. Hard or shriveled 
fruit is immature; soft, leaky fruit is generally overripe. 

Strawberries. Season: December through September. Should 


‘look fresh, bright, solid red. Size is no indication of quality, 


although large berries are generally higher priced. The cap 
should be attached to the fruit; capless and leaky berries are 
usually overripe. Presence of mold indicates decay. Look under- 
neath the-top layer in the container, to check uniformity of 
quality. 

(Cont'd neat page) 
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Asparagus. Leaves at the head of the stalk should be tightly 
folded. Examine the bottoms to see if they are dry, and notice 
whether the stalks have holes running along their length. If so, 
the asparagus is not fresh. Fresh asparagus is quite pliant, and 
breaks with a snap. , 

String Beans. Pods should be silky and flat, so that the beans 








inside hardly show. They should break with a crisp snap. 
Ridged, swollen, shriveled or wilted pods are not fresh. 

Beets. Beet roots should be red throughout. If they are pur- 
chased in bunches, get beets with fresh, green, leafy tops, which 
can be used as greens. Medium-sized ones with smooth skins 
are the best buys. Too large, rough, ridged, or scarred beets 
are apt to be tough. 

Broccoli. A good bunch should not contain an excessive 
amount of coarse leaves, stems, or flowers from side branches. 
Make sure that you get the center heads, which should be com- 
pact and green, with no yellow tint, and with crisp, short stems. 
In old broccoli, the head shows a tendency to spread. 

Cabbage. There are four important varieties on the market: 

Danish—Firm, compact, light green in color (Winter type). 

Domestic—Darker than the Danish. The early type has loose 
outer leaves. 

Red—Much stronger flavor than the other varieties. 

Savoy (Curly )—Leaves fluted at edges. Flavor pungent. 

Select only crisp, solid, heavy cabbage, without yellow tinted 
leaves. The veins on the leaves should be solid and white. 

Carrots. Young tender carrots are generally bunched, with 
the tops left on. The color should be a uniform golden orange, 
without green at the stem end. Large carrots are apt to be 
tough. Carrots should not be shriveled nor have “whiskers.” 

Cauliflower. The heads should be white and solid, sur- 
rounded by crisp, green leaves. Avoid spreading flower clusters. 

Celery. White, or blanched, celery is generally preferred, 
but green celery has a higher vitamin content. Celery should be 
firm. The parallel grooves along the stalks should not be too 
far apart, and the stalks should be fleshy, not thin or flat. Ex- 
amine the “heart” to see that it is large, and free of bleach rot 
(a brownish, moist condition). 

Corn. The white varieties mature before the yellow “Golden 
Bantam” type. Good corn should have fresh, green husks, and 
silk that ranges from golden to dark brown. Field corn, of 
inferior flavor, can be recognized by the fact that there is little 
if any silk visible. 
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Cucumbers. The best ones are dark green, with no yellow- 
ish tinge. They should be firm, young, spiny, comparatively 
slender, and from six to eight inches in length. Avoid cucum- 
bers which are spongy or soft. 

Lettuce. The New York (iceberg) variety should be solid, 
and pea green or lighter in color. If the outside leaves are 
wilted or rusty, there is considerable waste. Boston lettuce has 
a softer head than iceberg. Romaine lettuce has coarse, elon- 
gated leaves. Lettuce should be crisp, and heads firm. 

Lima Beans. Fresh lima beans are better when bought in 
the pod than when shelled. The pods should be dark green, 
plump and well-filled. Old beans, usually tough and of poor 
flavor, may be recognized by shrunken, flabby or yellowish pods. 

Mushrooms. Fresh mushrooms have a white or creamy color. 
They are firm to the touch, without being either dry or rubbery. 
The veil on the under side should be unbroken, and should have 
a pinkish color. Spotting of the mushrooms is indicative of 
decay. The short stemmed type is generally the best (and most 
expensive), but the long stemmed variety is satisfactory for 
creaming and for soups. 

Onions (dry). There are many varieties of onions; those 
with yellow skin are most widely used. In appearance they 
should be thin necked, dry skinned, and firm fleshed, and there 
should be no indication of sprouting. 

Peas. Look for bright green pods, full and brittle. The peas 
should be well shaped, firm and unsprouted. Remember that a 
pound of peas, as purchased, may yield as little as } pound. 

Potatoes. Look for uniformity in size and shape. If there 
are many deep eyes present, waste will result. The color of the 
cut surface should be creamy yellow; a deep yellow potato is 
not likely to cook well. Potatoes should be sound, smooth and 
firm; not knobby, scabby, or misshapen. 

Sweet Potatoes. These should be smooth, plump and 
chunky, tapering at both ends. Avoid excessively large ones or 
those to which rootlets are attached. 

Spinach. There are two varieties, crinkly and flat. In either, 
the leaves should be a deep uniform green, and reasonably free 
from sand. Poor quality spinach may have yellow or withered 
leaves and woody stalks, and may contain weeds. 

Tomatoes. Select tomatoes which are firm, solid, and free 
from deep grooves. When cut, the seed and the flesh portions 
should hold together as a firm mass. Avoid excessively large 
tomatoes, or those which are misshapen, ribbed, scarred, yellow, 
or wrinkled. 
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GELATIN DESSERTS 


You can buy gelatin in two forms; plain or prepared. Plain 
gelatin is a flavorless concentrated powder to which you must 
add your own sugar, fruit juice, fruit or other flavoring material, 
to make a dessert. One quarter-ounce of plain gelatin is required 
for a pint of dessert (enough for six servings). 

Prepared gelatin powders contain only about 10% gelatin; 
the remainder consists of 80%-—90% sugar plus small amounts 
of citric acid, coloring and flavoring materials. It takes a 3}-oz. 
package of prepared gelatin to make one pint of dessert. Even 
with the flavoring which must be added to plain gelatin, it is 
likely to be cheaper than the prepared product. 

Gelatin has been advertised as a fatigue relieving stimulant; 
these claims have no basis (see page 173). As a food, gelatin is 
relatively unimportant; although a protein, gelatin desserts are 
a very poor source of protein since the ordinary dessert contains 
only 1% to 2% of gelatin. Its slight value is in the sugar and 
flavoring fruit juices present. 

A good grade of gelatin should have no gluey odor (or at 
most only a slight one) when dissolved in hot water. Once 
prepared, gelatin desserts should be continually kept under 
refrigeration, since they are an ideal medium for bacterial 
growth. 

Costs for 6 servings are given in the ratings; in the case of 
plain gelatin this‘ does not include the necessary additional 
ingredients. Ratings are based on gelatin content, jelly strengths, 
acidity, odor, &c. g 

From CU Reports, May 1941. 





PREPARED DESSERT POWDERS 





Price given in each case is for three cartons. Contents of each 
package are 34 oz. This will make a pint of dessert sufficient for 
six average servings. 

BEST BUY 
Jell-O (General Foods Corp., NYC). 14c; cost per 6 servings, 
4.7¢. Highest quality tested.” 
ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 
Grisdale (Gristede Bros., NYC). 17¢; cost per 6 servings, 5.7¢. 
Plee-Zing (Plee-zing, Inc., Chicago). 15¢; cost per 6 serv- 


ings, 5¢. 
Royal (Standard Brands, NYC). 14¢; cost per 6 servings, 4.7¢. 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

IGA (Independent Grocers Alliance, Chicago). 15¢; cost per 
6 servings, 5¢. 

Dainty Jell (First National Stores, Somerville, Mass.). 10¢; 
cost per 6 servings, 3.3¢. 

Reeves’ Best (Daniel Reeves, NYC). 11¢; cost per 6 servings, 
3.7¢. : 

Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 15¢; cost per 6 serv- 
ings, 5¢. 

Co-op (National Cooperatives, Chicago). 14¢; cost per 6 serv- 
ings, 4.7¢. 

Par-T-Jel (Dessert Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio). 10¢; cost per 
6 servings, 3.3¢. 

Twinkle (Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati). 15¢; 
cost per 6 servings, 5¢. 

Hazel (Nat'l Tea Co., Chicago). 14¢; cost per 6 servings, 4.7¢. 

Ann Page (A&P, NYC). 13¢; cost per 6 servings, 4.3¢. 

Flav-R-Jell (Red & White Corp., Chicago). 15¢; cost per 6 
servings, 5¢. 

Freshpak (Grand Union Co., NYC). 13¢; cost per 6 servings, 
4.3¢. 

Premier (F. H. Leggett Co.. NYC). 10¢; cost per 6 servings, 
3.3¢. 

White Rose (Seeman Bros., NYC). 13¢; cost per 6 servings, 
4.3¢. 

Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams Co., NYC). 18¢; cost per 6 
servings, 6¢. 

Asco (American Stores Co., Philadelphia). 11¢; cost per 6 serv- 
ings, 3.8¢. 

Richelieu (Sprague, Warner & Co., Chicago). 15¢; cost per 6 
servings, 5¢. 

Lovely Jell (General Dessert Corp., NYC). 10¢; cost per 6 
servings, 3.3¢. 

Radio (Roulston’s, NYC). 10¢; cost per 6 servings, 3.3¢. 





PLAIN GELATIN POWDERS 


BEST BUY 
Ann Page (A&P, NYC). 1-0z. package, 9¢; cost per 6 servings, 
2.3¢. Highest quality tested, and among lowest priced. 
ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 
Epicure (S. S. Pierce Co., Boston). 1}-0z. package, 19¢; cost 
per 6 servings, 4.8¢. 





(Cont'd next page) 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 


Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 1-oz. package, 16¢; 
cost per 6 servings, 4¢. 

Asco (American Stores Co., Philadelphia). 14-0z. package, 15¢; 
cost per 6 servings, 2.5¢. American Stores Co. has discon- 
tinued this brand, and replaced it with Princess Brand (not 
available at the time CU made its tests) which sells for 9¢ 
per oz. 

Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chicago). 1-0z. package, 15¢; 
cost per 6 servings, 3.8¢. 

Plymouth Rock (Plymouth Gelatine Co., Boston). 1-oz. pack- 
age, 12¢; cost per 6 servings, 3¢. 

Knox (Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Johnstown, N. Y.). 1-0z. 
package, 18¢; cost per 6 servings, 4.5¢. 

Cox’s (Cox Gelatine Co., NYC). 14-0z. package, 17¢; cost per 
6 servings, 2.8¢. 

Co-op (Eastern Co-operative Wholesale, NYC). 4-oz. package, 
21¢; cost per 6 servings, 1.3¢. 

White Rose (Seeman Bros., NYC). 1-o0z. package, 15¢; cost 
per 6 servings, 3.8¢. 

Peter Cooper’s (Peter Cooper's Gelatine Co., Gowanda, N. Y.). 
1}-oz. package, 13¢; cost per 6 servings, 2.2¢. 


ICE CREAM MIXES 


Ice cream frozen in a mechanical refrigerator with prepared 
mixes was found to be definitely inferior to commercial ice 
cream, according to taste tests conducted with 20 members of 
CU's staff. Although flavor of some of the mixes was excellent, 
the consistency of none was as good as that of commercial 
ice cream. And tasters were able to recognize immediately 
samples of commercial ice cream included in the test batches, 
even though they were not told that such samples would be 
present. 

Costs of the mixes were based on the following retail prices: 
4 pt. cream, 19¢; 1 qt. milk, 14¢; 13 oz. can of evaporated 
milk, 8¢. Comparative cost per serving was based on 4 oz. 
portions—a rather generous serving for commercial ice cream 
but normal for home-prepared ice cream, since the latter can't 
be whipped up to the same volume for a given weight. For 
purposes of comparison the cost of commercial ice cream was 
computed at an average price of 35¢ a pt. (17.5¢ for a 4 oz. 
serving). 

From CU Reports, September 1941. 
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CHOCOLATE MIXES 
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GOOD 
(In order of preference) 
Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 33¢. 7.2¢ per 4 oz. 
serving. Liquid. No addjional ingredients required. 
Ann Page Sparkle (A&P, NYC). 4¢. 5.3¢ per 4 oz. serving. 
Powder ; required addition of 1 cup each of milk and cream. 
Royal Chocolate Pudding (Standard Brands, Inc., NYC). 5¢. 
6.2¢ per 4 oz. serving. Powder; required addition of sugar, 
1 pt. milk and 4 pt. cream. 


FAIR 
(In order of preference) 


* Midco (Jos. Middleby, Jr., Inc., Boston). 10¢. 6.5¢ per 4 oz. 


serving. Liquid; required addition of 4 cup milk and 4 pt. 
cream. 

Ready-To-Freeze (Sterilized Products Corp., NYC). 33¢. 
7.3¢ per 4 oz. serving. Liquid; required no added ingredients. 


POOR 
(In order of preference) 

Junket (Chr. Hansen's Lab., Inc., Little Falls, N. Y.). ®¢. 
6.3¢ per 4 oz. serving. Powder; required addition of 1 cup 
each of milk and cream. 

Jell-O (General Foods Corp., NYC). 8¢. 6.3¢ per 4 oz. 
serving. Liquid; required addition of 4 cup milk and 4 pt. 
cream. 

W onder-Freeze (Ice Cream Products, Inc., Chicago). 6¢. 
3¢ per 4 oz. serving. Powder; required addition of sugar, 
4 cup milk and 1 can evaporated milk. 

Mrs. Morrison’s (The Morrison Co., Philadelphia). 10¢. 
7.7¢ per 4 oz. serving. Powder; required addition of 4 cup 
milk and 1 pt. cream. 





VANILLA MIXES 








GOOD 
(In order of preference) 

Mrs. Morrison’s (The Morrison Co., Philadelphia). 10¢. 7.7¢ 
per 4 oz. serving. Powder; required addition of 4 cup milk 
and 1 pt. cream. 

Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 33¢. 7.2¢ per 4 oz. 
serving. Liquid; required no added ingredients. 

(Cont'd neat page) 
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FAIR 
(In order of preference) 

Jell-O (General Foods Corp., NYC). 8¢. 6.3¢ per 4 oz. 
serving. Liquid; required addition of 4 cup milk and 4 pt. 
cream. 

Ann Page Sparkle (A&P, NYC). 4¢. 5.1¢ per 4 oz. serving. 
Powder; required addition of # pt. each of milk and cream. 

Junket (Chr. Hansen's Lab., Inc., Little Falls, N. Y.). 8¢. 
6.4¢ per 4 oz. serving. Powder; required addition of 4 pt. 
each of milk and cream. 

Midco (Jos. Middleby, Jr., Inc., Boston). 10¢. 6.5¢ per 4 oz. 
serving. Liquid; required addition of 4 cup milk and 4 
pt. cream. 

Ten-B-Low (Ten-B-Low Co., Columbus, Ohio). 25¢. 4.6¢ 
per 4 oz. serving. Good taste but poor consistency. Liquid; 
required addition of water and vanilla flavoring. 


POOR 
(In order of preference) 

Royal Vanilla Pudding (Standard Brands, Inc., NYC). 5¢. 
6.2¢ per 4 oz. serving. Powder; required addition of sugar, 
1 pt. milk and 4 pt. cream. 

Brrnett’s (Joseph Burnett Co., Boston, Mass.). 9¢. 6.2¢ per 
4 oz. serving. Powder; required addition of 4 pt. each of 
milk and cream. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
Ready-To-Freeze (Sterilized Products Corp.). 33¢. 7.2¢ per 
4 oz. serving. Liquid; required no added ingredients. 
Rated “Not Acceptable” because two of five cans examined 
were found to be spoiled. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


. Pure mapie syrup generally costs from 65¢ to 80¢ a quart, 
which is considerably more expensive than blends of maple and 
cane. The flavor of the blends is, however, satisfying to many 
people. Read labels carefully—many people do not notice when 
they are buying a blend. 

A blend can be made at home easily and will cost less than 
any of the mixtures on the market. The following may be used: 
Compound Syrup. Use 4 pint maple syrup, 14 cups water, 
3 cups cane sugar. Boil the sugar and water together, then 
add the maple syrup. Cost per qt., about 25¢. 

An entirely synthetic syrup can be made from Mapleine 
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flavor at a cost less than one-fifth that of pure maple syrup. 
This syrup has been found satisfactory by many who have tasted 
it, and indistinguishable from real maple syrup by some. 
Mapleine (Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle). Syrup is made by add- 
ing 4 cups of sugar and 1 teaspoonful of Mapleine (imitation 
maple flavor) to 2 cups of boiling water. Cost per qt, 12¢. 


MAYONNAISE & SALAD DRESSINGS 


Mayonnaise isn’t mayonnaise if it contains less than 50% 
edible vegetable oils. By Federal definition, it must then be 
called salad dressing. Salad dressings, besides containing less 
vegetable oil, often have a lower egg content, these deficiencies 
being made up by starch or cereal fillers, more vinegar, and 
frequently water. Consequently the caloric value of salad dress- 
ing is about two-thirds that of mayonnaise. 

(A partial survey made in October 1941 showed that prices of 
most brands of mayonnaise and salad dressings have increased 
1 to 4¢ over the prices given in the ratings below. This is 
probably due to rising prices of oils used in these products.) 

Since excess air is frequently whipped into these preparations, 
the ratings below include the cost per pound as well as per pint. 

From CU Reports, September 1939. 





MAYONNAISE 





BEST BUYS 

Hom-De-Lite (American Stores Co., Philadelphia). Pint jar, 
19¢; cost per Ib., 19¢. 

Reeves’ Best (Durkee Famous Foods, Elmhurst, L. L.; dis- 
trib., Daniel Reeves, NYC). Pint jar, 21¢; cost per bb., 
22¢. 

Krasdale (Krasne, NYC). Pint jar, 23¢; cost per lb., 24¢. 

Nu-Made (Table Products, Inc., Los Angeles; sold at Safe- 
way Stores). Pint jar, 23¢; cost per lb., 24¢. 

ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of cost per pound) 

Red & White (Red & White Corp., Chicago). Pint jar, 25¢; 
cost per lb., 27¢. 

Encore (A&P Stores). Pint jar, 27¢; cost per lb., 27¢. 

Co-op (Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, NYC). Pint jar, 27¢; 
cost per |b., 27¢. 

Best Foods Real (Best Foods, Inc., NYC). Pint jar, 27¢; 
cost per lb., 27¢. 

: (Cont'd nest page) 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Cain’s Mastermixt (John E. Cain Co., Cambridge, Mass.). 
Pint jar, 27¢; cost per Ib., 28¢. 

Arden Magic Food (Preferred Brands, Inc., Los Angeles). 
Pint jar, 27¢; cost per lb., 28¢. 

IGA (IGA Stores, Chicago). Pint jar, 28¢; cost per lb., 30¢. 

Kraft (Kraft Cheese Co., Chicago). Pint jar, 29¢; cost per 
Ib., 31¢. 

White Rose (Seeman Bros., NYC). Pint jar, 29¢; cost per 
Ib., 31¢. 

Hellmann's (Best Foods, NYC). Pint jar, 33¢; cost per Ib., 
35¢. 

Premier (F. H. Leggett & Co.). 11-fl. oz. jar, 25¢; cost per 
Ib., 37¢. 





SALAD DRESSINGS 


BEST BUYS 
Hom-De-Lite (American Stores Co.). Pint jar, 15¢; cost 
per Ib., 14¢. 
Ann Page (A&P Stores). Pint jar, 17¢; cost per Ib., 17¢. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of cost per pound) 

Easton's (Pabst-Ett Corp., Chicago). Pint jar, 15¢; cost per 
Ib., 14¢. 

Duchess (Table Products, Inc., Los Angeles; sold at Safeway 
Stores). Pint jar, 17¢; cost per lb., 17¢. 

IGA (IGA Stores). Pint jar, 21¢; cost per lb., 20¢. 

Co-op Red Label (packed for Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, 
NYC).. Pint jar, 23¢; cost per lb., 21¢. 

Sunspun (Kitchen Products, Inc., Chicago). Pint jar, 23¢; 
cost per lb., 26¢. 

Miracle Whip (Kraft). Pint. jar, 29¢; cost per lb., 29¢. Over- 
priced. 





NOT ACCEPTABLE 
Tang Perfect Dressing (Nalley's, Inc.). Pint jar, 19¢; cost 
per lb., 18¢. Low oil. Excessive filler and water. 


MEAT 


Most of the meat sold today is government-inspected. It is 
stamped with a round purple stamp, bearing the label “U. S. 
INSP’D & P’S’D.” This label is not an assurance of quality, 
but simply a guarantee that the carcasses were not diseased. 
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The U. S. Dep't of Agriculture has established definite grade 
standards for meat; but at present, although there has been a 
great deal of consumer interest in the subject, very little graded 
meat is available on the retail market. 

Government-graded meat can be recognized by the ribbon 
gtading stamp which runs the entire length of the carcass so 
that each cut the consumer receives will bear the grade mark. 
Consumers should demand graded meat, and should buy it 
when it is available. For most meats, the best grade is Prime, 
followed by Choice, Good, Medium, and Common. Prime meat 
is quite rare, and only about one twentieth of the meat that 
reaches the market is Choice. About half is Good or Medium. 
Most persons find meat graded “Good” satisfactory, but they 
should not be compelled to pay higher-grade prices for it.) 

Beef. The exposed surface of good beef should be cherry 
red, and firm and fine-grained in texture, with little visible 
connective tissue. The bones should be pinkish white and 
porous. If the animal is old or its meat of poor quality, the 
bones are flinty and white, and the flesh soft, dark, and coarse- 
grained. 

The fat should be evenly distributed over the outer surfaces 
of the cuts, and should be brittle, creamy white, and flaky. 
There should also be fat between the muscles, and along the 
connective tissue. A fine network of fat (marbling) should 
appear throughout the meat. 

Veal. Good-quality veal should have flesh that is light pink, 
firm, moist, and fine-grained. Lighter meat is generally more 
tender. The fat, which should be white and smooth and not 
brittle, should be in a thin layer over the exterior of the meat. 
Within the meat, the fat should be pink. Veal, unlike beef, 
shows no marbling. Bones should be red, and soft enough to 
be easily sawed or cut without splintering. 

Lamb and Mutton. Lamb has pink flesh, which becomes dull 
red when it reaches the mutton stage. The fat of the young 
lamb is pink, but becomes white as the animal grows older. 
Bones give another important sign of age. They are soft and 
red in young animals, hard and white in older ones. Other 
characteristics, such as firm, fine-grained flesh and smooth, even 
covering of fat, are the same as those which indicate good 
quality in other meats. 

Pork. Pork is more apt to have consistent quality than any 
other meat; that is, you are not likely to find extremes of very 
good or very poor quality. The flesh should be firm and well 
marbled, and the color grayish pink. Hams should be short 
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and plump; their skins smooth, thin, and free from hair pores. 
Plump, well proportioned pieces are the best quality. The grades 
of pork are No. 1 (best), No. 2, and No. 3. 

Pork is frequently infested with parasites called trichinae 
(which cause a disease called trichinosis). Trichinae can be 
killed in two ways: refrigeration (at 5° Fahrenheit for 20 days) 
or thorough heating. The Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
U. S. Dep't of Agriculture requires that all packing plants 
which ship meat in interstate commerce subject pork products 
which are. customarily eaten without further cooking to the 
refrigeration process. Such products include frankfurters, 
bologna, Vienna sausage, Summer sausage, cooked ham, Italian 
style ham, and the like. But plants under such supervision 
represent only about 70% of the country’s meat output, and the 
refrigeration requirement does not extend, even in those plants, 
to pork products which are customarily cooked. 

The only protection, until there is adequate legislation, is to 
cook all pork products thoroughly. There should never be any 
pink tinge to properly cooked pork; it should be cooked until 
it is white clear through. 

Retail prices of meat have advanced rapidly since the war 
began. Two methods can be used to beat the price rise. The 
first amounts to “meatless days,” with substitutions in the form 
of cheese and eggs. The second calls for less expensive meat 
cuts. Following are a few suggestions for economizing: 

Concentrate on appetizing stews and pot roasts, for which 
you can use cheaper meat cuts. (Beer: shank, plate, brisket 
and neck for stew; chuck and heel of round for pot roast. 
VEAL: heel, neck, breast, foreshank for fricassee; heel for, pot 
roast. LAMB: neck, shank, breast and flank for stew; leg and 
square chuck for roast. Pork: spareribs and neck bones for 
baking; loin butts or fresh ham for roasting.) 

Try some of the inexpensive organs. Lamb liver, for example, 
is as tasty as calf liver and far less expensive. Kidney, tongue 
and heart can also be used in excellent dishes. 

If you-have a pressure cooker, cheap soup meats can quickly 
and easily be converted into delicious and tender pot roasts. 
If you haven't one, it might be a good idea to consider buying 
one now. The saving in food costs, fuel and time can often 
more than compensate for the relatively high initial price. (See 
page 275 for ratings of Pressure Cookers, ) 

A number of publications are available which will help you 
make your meat dollar go farther. Here are a few: 

“Meat Dishes at Low Cost.” U. S. Dep't of Agriculture, 
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Misc. Publication No. 216. 5¢. For sale by Sup’t of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

“More Strength to Your Meat Dollar.” Consumers Guide, 
Oct. 15, 1940. 5¢. For sale by Sup’t of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“Cooking and Canning Meats.” Circular 137. Free. North 
Dakota Agricultural College Extension Service, Fargo, N. D. 


MILK 


Most of the milk supplied to consumers in the larger cities 
is pasteurized, and this fact has done much to cut down the 
occurrence of the milk-borne diseases. Unpasteurized milk, even 
if is “certified,” should not be relied on as safe to drink. 

There is no universal system of classification throughout the 
U. S. Some large cities employ a two-grade system, but the 
tendency is toward a safe, single-grade milk. ° 

Because of modern distributing and processing methods, the 
two-grade system—based on bacterial counts—is obsolete. 

In many communities where there is but one grade, milk is 
sold at different price levels depending on percentage of butter- 
fat content. Before deciding which type of milk to buy, 
remember that one-tenth of one per cent butterfat amounts to 
about a thirtieth of an ounce of butter per quart, and that this 
quantity costs, in terms of average butter prices, less than one- 
tenth of a cent. 

In many cities where a single grade of milk is sold, dis- 
tributors sell homogenized milk at a premium of several cents 
a quart. This is simply milk in which the butterfat globules 
have been broken up and distributed evenly throughout the 
milk, so that there is no “cream line.” There is no evidence 
that homogenized milk is any more nutritious or digestible for 
adults than ordinary milk. And for infants, evaporated milk 
(which is also homogenized) in proper dilution, is generally 
preferred by pediatricians. 

Many cities permit the sale of skim milk, which is simply 
fresh milk with the butterfat removed. A survey made recently 
shows that skim milk sells at an average of almost 7¢ a quart 
less than whole milk. While the butterfat portion of the milk 
is valuable as a source of vitamin A and calories, skim milk 
retains the bulk of milk’s nutritive value in the form of minerals 
(calcium), the B vitamins, and proteins. At the lower price, 
many families should find it worthwhile to buy more milk in 
the form of skim milk, and then to increase proportionately 
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their consumption of butter or fortified oleomargarine so as to 
retain a satisfactory dietary balance. 

Dry skim milk, available in some localities for 8¢ to 10¢ a 
pound, is also a satisfactory and very inexpensive form of milk 
solids. Its greatest use is in cooking. Since one pound of dry 
skim milk can be diluted with water to make about five .quarts 
of milk, this is generally the cheapest way to buy milk. If 
you cannot purchase dry skim milk at your grocer’s, you may 
be able to buy it at a shop whete baking is done. 

Evaporated milk is simply milk from which about half of the 
water has been removed. Its composition is regulated by Federal 
standards. 

Diluted with an equal amount of water, evaporated milk is 
entirely comparable to fresh milk in food value, except for its 
lower vitamin C content. But this is unimportant, since even 
fresh milk is a poor source of this vitamin. 

The price of evaporated milk is generally much lower than 
that of fresh milk, and for those who are on a limited budget 
evaporated milk is distinctly a better buy for general use. Some 
people find the flavor objectionable, but it can often be masked 
by flavorings. 

Evaporated milk should always be used if fresh pasteurized 
milk is not available. 

Much of the evaporated milk now on the market is “irradi- 
ated” to increase its vitamin D value. Studies indicate that 
although the amount of vitamin D contained in such enriched 
milk is not enough to prevent or cure rickets in all cases, it 
has a distinct therapeutic effect in this direction. 

Sweetened condensed milk is somewhat more concentrated in 
solids content than is evaporated milk, and contains, in addition, 
large quantities of sucrose (cane or beet sugar) or dextrose 
(corn sugar). Except where the sugar is necessary for sweeten- 
ings (icings, ice cream, &c), evaporated milk is preferable. 

For further information on milk, see CU Reports, April and 
November 1939; February and June 1940; May and November 
1941. 


POULTRY 


The following general rules may be helpful in the purchase 
of all kinds of poultry: 

1. The breast should be broad and plump; the thigh, back, 
and bones should be covered with a thick layer of flesh. There 
should be streaks of fat along the back, breast, and thighs. 
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2. Young birds have breast bones with flexible tips; they 
have sharp claws and smooth, soft skin and feet. Older birds 
have brittle, rough breast bones, coarse skins, and claws which 
are worn down. Long hairs on the skin are another indication 
of age. 

3. Properly dressed birds have clean skins and feet. No food 
is present in the crop, and there are practically no pin feathers. 
There should be no bruises, broken skin or discoloration of the 
wings and tail. 

4. Fowl dressed by dry-picking or slack scalding keeps longer 
than poultry which has been scalded with very hot water to 
remove the feathers. 

5. The first signs of deterioration in poultry generally appear 
under the wings. Lift the wings and note whether the odor 
is sour or rancid, or if there are any signs of stickiness. If any 
of these are present, decomposition has begun, and the chicken 
should not be bought. 

6. Be particularly wary about buying dressed fowl selling at 
somewhat less than prevailing market prices. Investigation in 
New York City has revealed that such poultry is often defective, 
and even decomposed. When you buy cheap poultry, be sure 
that the price has not been reduced for these reasons. 

There are government grades for fresh-dressed poultry, 
although the large majority of the poultry sold is not graded. _ 
The U. S. grades are as follows: U. S. Special, or Grade AA; 
U. S. Prime, or Grade A; U. S. Choice, or Grade B; U. S. 
Commercial, or Grade C. Buy by grade whenever possible, 
keeping in mind that lower grades should cost less. 

Federal Health inspection of dressed poultry is not com- 
pulsory, but most of the frozen poultry on the market is 
inspected. Inspection is compulsory in some cities (you can 
check this with your local health department). 


SOFT DRINKS 


@® COLA BEVERAGES 


“Blind” flavor tests made by CU under controlled conditions 
showed that most people find no significant difference in flavor 
between Coca-Cola and other leading cola beverages, except 
Pepsi-Cola, which contains much more sugar and is sweeter than 
the other colas. Money can be saved, therefore, by buying dhe 
of the numerous cola drinks which come in 12-fluid ounce bot- 
tles for 5¢. (Coca-Cola contains only 6 fl. oz.) Cola beverages 
all contain caffeine and should not be given to children, They 
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should also be avoided by adults who suffer ill effects from 
coffee. 
From CU Reports, August 1940. 


@ CLUB SODAS AND GINGER ALES 


The following ratings of club sodas are based on tests and 
examination for amount and retention of carbonation, clarity, 
sediment, color, flavor and odor. Ginger ales were tested also 
for sugar, acidity and taste. 

For full details of test methods, see CU Reports, June 1940. 
(Labor notes included.) 





CARBONATED WATER ("CLUB SODA”) 


BEST BUYS 

Par-T-Pak Club Soda Sparkling Water (Nehi Corp., Columbus, 
Ga.). 1-qt. bottle, 10¢; cost per pt., 5¢. 

Boback’s Lithiated Sparkling Water (distrib.. H. C. Bohack 
Stores). 1-pt. bottle, 4 for 25¢; cost per pt., 6¢ 

Pomeroy Club Soda (Everbest Food Products, NYC). 1-pt., 
12-fl. oz. bottle, 10¢; cost per pt., 6¢. 

Belfast Sparkling Lithiated Water Club Soda (New Century 
Beverage Co., San Francisco). 12-fl. oz. bottle, 5¢; cost per 
pt., 7¢. 





ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of increasing cost per pint) 

Millbrook Lithiated Club Soda (Millbrook Products Co., Som- 
erville, Mass.). 1-pt., 12-fl. oz. bottle, 3 for 25¢; cost per 
pt., 5¢. 

Checker Club Sparkling Club Soda (Everbest Food Products). 
“1-pt., 8-fl. oz.” bottle, 10¢ (bottle actually contained 5.5 
ounces more than claimed); cost per pt. (actual), 5¢. 

Myer Sparkling Club Soda (Myer Products, Inc., NYC). 1-pt., 
13-fl. oz. bottle, 10¢; cost per pt., 6¢. 

Blue Moon Carbonated Sparkling Water (Tripure Products Co., 
Miami). 12-fi. oz. bottle, 6 for 25¢; cost per pt., 6¢. 

Yukon Club Sparkling Club Soda (distrib., A&P Stores). 12-f. 
oz. bottle, 5¢; cost per pt., 7¢. 

Saratoga Quevic Vichy Water (Quevic Spring Co., Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.). 1-qt. bottle, 15¢; cost per pt., 8¢. 

Grisdale Lithiated Sparkling Water (distrib., Gristede Bros. 
Stores). 1-pt. bottle, 3 for 25¢; cost per pt., 8¢. 

Briargate Club Soda (distrib., Walgreen Drugstores). 28-f1. oz. 

bottle, 15¢; cost per pt., 9¢. 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

“C&C” Club Soda (Cantrell & Cochrane; E & J Burke, Long 
Island City, N. Y., Sole Agents). 12-fl. oz. bottle, 3 for 25¢; 
cost per pt., 11¢. 

Canada Dry Sparkling Club Soda (Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc., NYC). 12-fl. oz. bottle, 3 for 25¢; cost per pt., 11¢. 
V. V. Vitawater (Vitamin Beverage Corp., NYC). 12-f1. oz. 

bottle, 6 for 50¢; cost per pt., 11¢. 

Hoffman Sparkling Club Soda (Hoffman Beverage Co., New- 
ark, N. J.). 12-fl. oz. bottle, 3 for 25¢; cost per pt., 11¢. 
Kelly Dry Sparkling Club Soda (Kelly Dry Ginger Ale, L.L.C., 

N. Y.). 1-pt., 13-fl. oz. bottle, 20¢; cost per pt., 11¢. 
W bite Rock Lithiated Water (White Rock Mineral Springs Co., 
Waukesha, Wis.). 12-fl. oz. bottle, 6 for $1; cost per pt., 22¢. 





GINGER ALE 








BEST BUYS 

Belfast Dry (New Century Beverage Co., San Francisco). 12-fi 
oz. bottle, 5¢; cost per pt., 7¢. 

Boback’s Pale (distrib., H. C. Bohack Stores). 1-pt. bottle, 
4 for 25¢; cost per pt., 6¢. 

Par-T-Pak (Nehi Corp., Columbus, Ga.). 32-fl. oz. bottle, 10¢; 
cost per pt., 5¢. 

Myer Sparkling Pale Dry (Myer Products, Inc., NYC). 1-pt., 
13-fl. oz. bottle, 3 for 25¢; cost per pt., 5¢. 

Kroger’s Latonia Club Pale (distrib., Kroger Stores). 1-pt., 
"8-fl. oz. bottle, 7¢; cost per pt., 5¢. 

Grisdale Extra Fine Pale Dry (distrib., Gristede Bros. Stores, 
NYC). 1-pt. bottle, 3 for 25¢; cost per pt., 8¢. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of cost per pint) 


Agua Caliente Dry Sparkling (Clover Leaf Products Co., Los 
Angeles; distrib., Ralph’s Markets). 1-pt., 8-fl. oz. bottle, 
5¢; cost per pt., 3¢. 

Millbrook Club Pale (distrib., First National Stores). 1-pt., 
12-fl. oz. bottle, 3 for 25¢; cost per pt., 5¢. 

Pomeroy Pale Dry (distrib, Daniel Reeves Stores, NYC). 
1-pt., 12-fl. oz. bottle, 3 for 25¢; cost per pt., 5¢. 

Checker Club Pale (Everbest Food Products, NYC). 1-pt., 
12-fl. oz. bottle, 10¢; cost per pt., 6¢. . 

Blue Moon Pale (Tripure Products Co., Mice). 12-fl. oz. bot- 
tle, 6 for 25¢; cost per pt., 6¢. 


(Cont'd neat page) 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Snowy Peak (distrib., Safeway Stores). 12-fl. oz. bottle, 5¢; 
cost per pt., 7¢. 

Sweet Girl Extra Dry Pale (distrib., National Tea Co. Stores). 
1-pt., 8-fl. oz. bottle, 10¢; cost per pt., 7¢. 

Penguin Pale (distrib., Grand Union Co. Stores). 12-fl. oz. bot- 
tle, 5¢; cost per pt., 7¢. 

Gaylord’s Pale (Chancellor Beverage Co.; distrib., Owl Drug- 
stores). 12-fl. oz. bottle, 5¢; cost per pt., 7¢. 

Collins Pale Dry (Quaker Bottling Co., Minneapolis). 1-pt., 
8-fl. oz. bottle, 10¢; cost per pt., 7¢. 

Yukon Club Sparkling Pale (distrib., A&P Stores). 12-f. oz. 
bottle, 5¢; cost per pt., 7¢. 

Old Briargate Pale Dry (distrib., Walgreen Drugstores). 28-f1. 
oz. bottle, 15¢; cost per pt., 9¢. 
Kelly Dry Extra Dry (Kelly Dry Ginger Ale Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y.). 1-pt., 13-fl. oz. bottle, 20¢; cost per pt., 11¢. 
Hoffman Extra-Dry Pale Dry (Hoffman Beverage Co., Newark, 
N. J.). 12-fl. oz. bottle, 3 for 25¢; cost per pt., 11¢. 

Canada Dry Pale (Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., NYC). 12-f. 
oz. bottle, 3 for 25¢; cost per pt., 11¢. 

Cantrell & Cochrane’s (distrib., E. & J. Burke, Ltd., L.LC., 
N. Y.). 124-fl. oz. bottle, 6 for 50¢; cost per pt., 11¢. 

Saratoga Quevic Pale (Quevic Spring Co., Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.). 12-fl. oz. bottle, 10¢; cost per pt., 13¢. 

Macy's Red Star Pale Dry (distrib., R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
12-fl. oz. bottle, $1.29 a doz. (delivered in NYC or vicinity, 
no bottle deposit or refund); cost per pt., 14¢. 


TEA 


There are three main types of tea: black, oolong and green. 
Choice among them is largely a matter of personal preference. 
Black teas generally have a fine aroma and mild flavor; green 
teas generally have little aroma and a sharp, biting taste, due to 
the presence of tannin. Oolong tea has some of the. properties 
of both green and black. “Mixed” teas are mixtures of black 
and green, or black and oolong. 

The U. S. Dep't of Agriculture adopts standards, which are 
subject to yearly revision, for ten varieties of tea, based on 
country and type. Teas which do not meet minimum specifica- 
tions are not permitted to be sold. 

Quality of tea depends not only on the country of origin, but 
on the soil, the altitude, the weather, the leaves selected from 
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the plants, the method of processing and the skill in blending. 
Except for a small amount of vitamin C in the green varieties, 
tea has no nutritive value beyond that of the lemon or milk 
added. It should therefore be bought for taste. 

For most people tea in moderate quantities is a harmless 
beverage. It does, however, contain caffeine, the drug which 
gives coffee its stimulating properties. It should not, therefore, 
be drunk in unlimited quantities. Tea also contains tannin, 
which can produce undesirable physiological effects, including 
constipation. However, the amount of tannin consumed in 
drinking moderate amounts of tea is not likely to be harmful 
unless the tea is very strong. 

After a package of tea is opened transfer the contents to a 
tin or glass container with a tight lid. And remember that if 
tea is stored for any period of time near anything with a strong 
odor, it may become contaminatgd. 

Improper preparation can ruin even the finest of teas. Most 
authorities agree that the following method is best: 


1. Use a clean teapot, preferably one of earthenware, china or 
glass (although some authorities say that a clean metal teapot 
is satisfactory). Be sure that the teapot has been cleaned with 
scalding water. Traces of soap or metal polish may ruin the 
flavor. 

2. Draw cold water fresh from the tap and bring it to a 
furious boil, but do not prolong the boiling. 

3. Rinse the teapot thoroughly with the boiling water. 

4. Put into the pot one teaspoonful of tea for each cup and 
“one for the pot.” 

5. Pour the boiling water directly on the tea leaves. 

6. Steep for three to five minutes; experts say three minutes 
is required to bring out its full flavor. (The most common 
fault with American tea, experts say, is that it is too weak.) 

7. Serve the tea promptly. The choice between milk, cream 
or lemon is a matter of personal preference, but experienced 
drinkers usually take black tea with sugar and milk, not cream; 
drink oolong tea straight or with sugar only; and’ use lemon 
only in green tea. 

8. Whatever you do, don’t boil the tea or use the leaves a 
second time. 

For iced tea use double the quantity; dilute the hot tea with 
an equal volume of cold water from the faucet; and pour it 
over the ice cubes or cracked ice immediately before serving. 
If you put the tea into the refrigerator it will become cloudy and 
less’ attractive. 
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Most experts do not favor the use of tea balls and tea so pur- 
chased is, of course, more expensive. 


VANILLA 


Because supplies of vanilla beams from Madagascar and the 
French East Indies have been more or less cut off, and other 
available sources—Mexico, Java and Tahiti—can’t supply the 
usual normal imports of this country, increasing prices of 
genuine extracts must be expected. If prices of imitation 
extracts don't rise—and they shouldn’t—these flavorings will 
become increasingly better buys than the genuine extracts. 

Though most persons prefer the genuine vanilla extract, some 
like the sharper flavor of the imitation vanilla. To tell whether 
the vanilla is genuine or imitation, let a teaspoonful stand 
until the alcohol has evaporated off; if no insoluble matter 
(resins) settles out, the solution is not a true extract. ‘Not 
all extracts are equal in quality; some are slightly off-flavor. 
Thus some better imitation flavors may be preferable to poorer 
genuine extracts, especially since the extracts cost four to six 
times as much as the imitation products. 

Some persons prefer to buy vanilla beans from groceries 
and bakeries and grind them up for use as flavorings. 

Federal regulations require that vanilla labeled as genuine 
extract meet certain standards as to vanilla content, &c. And 
imitation flavorings must be labeled as such. Check the label 
for weight, too, to avoid deceptive packaging. 

CU’s tests on both genuine and imitation vanilla showed 
that with a few exceptions quality differences within each 
type were slight. However, note comments after certain 
brands. 

Prices may have changed somewhat since these ratings were 
compiled; if the price of one brand has risen out of propor- 
tion to price increases of other brands, that brand's standing 
in the ratings will become lower. 

From CU Reports, March 1941. 





TRUE VANILLA EXTRACTS 


BEST BUYS 
(In order of quality) 
Butter-Nut (Paxton & Gallagher, Omaha). 2 fl. oz., 20¢; 


cost per fl. oz., 10¢. 
Certified (Certified Extracts, Inc. NYC). 2 fl. oz., 19¢; cost 


per fi. oz., 10¢. 
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BEST BUYS—CONT'D 
National (National Tea Co., Chicago). 2 fi. oz., 19¢; cost 
per fl. oz., 10¢. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of increasing cost per fluid ounce, but note comments) 
Co-op (National Cooperatives, Inc., Chicago). 4 fi. oz:, 38¢; 
cost per fi. oz., 10¢. Low vanillin content. 
Dainty Dot (First National Stores, Somerville, Mass.). 2 fi. 
oz., 19¢; cost per fl. oz., 10¢. Low vanillin content. 
Empress + (Empress Mfg. Co., Vancouver). 2 fl. oz., 20¢; 
cost per fl. oz., 10¢. 
Nabob* (Kelly, Douglas & Co., Vancouver). 1.8 fl. oz. (as 
measured), 18¢; cost per fl. oz., 10¢. Low vanillin content. 
Ann Page (A&P). 2 fl. oz., 21¢; cost per fl. oz., 11¢. 
Asco (American Stores Co., Philadelphia). 2 fl. oz., 21¢; 
cost per fi. oz., 11¢. Low vanillin content. Off-flavor. 
Grand Union (Grand Union Co., NYC). 2 fi. oz., 21¢; cost 
per fil. oz., 11¢. Off-flavor. 

Boback’s (H. C. Bohack, Brooklyn). 2 fi. oz. (as measured), 
24¢; cost per fl. oz., 12¢. 

IGA (Independent Grocers Alliance, Chicago). 2 fi. oz., 23¢; 
cost per fl. oz., 12¢. Off-flavor. 

French's (R. T. French Co., Rochester, N. Y.). 3 fi. oz., 10¢; 
cost per fi. oz., 13¢. 

Kroger’s (Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati). 1 f1. 
oz., 13¢. 

Red & White (Red & White Corp., Chicago). 2 fi. oz., 25¢; 
cost per fl. oz., 13¢. 

Sawer's (C. F. Sauer Co., Richmond, Va.). 14 fl. oz., 19¢; 
cost per fl. oz., 13¢. Off-flavor. 

White Rose (Seeman Bros., NYC). 2 fl. oz., 25¢; cost per 
fl. oz., 13¢. Low resin content. 

McCormick's (McCormick & Co., Baltimore). 2 fi. 0z., 27¢; 
cost per fl. oz., 14¢. 

Virginia Dare (Virginia Dare Extracts, Brooklyn). 1} fi, 
0z., 18¢; cost per fl. oz., 14¢. Off-flavor. 

Dr. Price’s (Price Flavoring Extract Co., Chicago). 2 fi. oz., 
29¢; cost per fl. oz., 15¢. 

Shirriff’s' (Shirriff's, Ltd., Toronto). 14 fl. oz., 23¢; cost 
per fl. oz., 16¢. Off-flavor. 

Flagstaff (Greenspan Bros., Perth Amboy, N. J.). 14 fi. oz., 
24¢; cost per fl. oz., 16¢. 

(Cont'd next page) 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
Morrow’s (Morrow Extract Corp., NYC). 14 fi. oz., 25¢; 
cost per fl. oz., 16¢. 
Richelieu (Sprague, Warner & Co., Chicago). 14 fi. oz., 25¢; 
cost per fi. oz., 16¢. 
Burnett's (Joseph Burnett Co., Boston). 2 fi. oz., 35¢; cost 
per fi. oz., 18¢. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
Blue Ribbon (Blue Ribbon, Ltd.). 3.9 fl. oz., 35¢ cost 
per fi. oz., 9¢. Below standard in resin content. Off-flavor. 
Pure Gold* (Pure Gold Mfg. Co.). 14 fi. oz., 17¢; cost per 
fl. oz., 12¢. Resin content below standard. Off-flavor. 
Net volume slightly short. 


1 Canadian brand; price in Canadian cents. 





IMITATION VANILLAS 
ACCEPTABLE 


(In order of increasing cost per fluid ounce, but note comments) 

Iona (A&P). 3 fi. oz., 7¢; cost per fl. oz., 2.3¢. 

Richmond (First National Stores, Somerville, Mass.). 3 fl. oz., 
7¢; cost per fl. oz., 2.3¢. 








Remember that the value of a product, whether 
it is a small private brand or a major nationally 
advertised brand, may change, and without any 
notice to the buyer. Substitutions of cheaper ma- 
terials and increases in prices, particularly in these 
times, may alter relative ratings. The Buying 
Guide cannot record these changes; but frequently 
they will be covered in the regular monthly issues. 
Be sure to consult coming issues of the Reports for 
new ratings. Make sure, before any important 
purchase, that there are no more recent ratings 
of the product in the Reports. 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
Peacock (A&P). 3 fl. oz., 8¢; cost per fl. oz., 2.7¢. 
Gold Medal (Fred Fear & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 8 fi. oz., 
10¢; cost per fl. oz., 3¢. Low vanillin content. 

Westag (Table Products Co., Los Angeles). 2 fl. oz., 6¢; cost 
per fl. oz., 3¢. Low vanillin content. ; 
Avondale (Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati). 3 41. 

0z., 10¢; cost per fi. oz., 3.3¢. 

Holland Bells (American Stores Co., Philadelphia). 3 fi. oz., 
10¢; cost per fl. oz., 3.3¢. Very little coumarin present. 
Co-op (Central Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, Wis.). 4 fi. 

oz., 15¢; cost per fl. oz., 3.7¢. Low vanillin content. 
Yellowstone (Paxton & Gallagher, Omaha). 2 fl. oz., 15¢; 
cost per fl. oz., 7.5¢. 


VITAMIN C IN FRUIT JUICES 


Fresh citrus fruits are the best sources of vitamin C. Oranges 
and grapefruit are superior to pineapples and tomatoes in this 
respect. Canned juices have somewhat less vitamin C content 
than fresh juices since some of the vitamin is lost in the canning 
process. The specific amount of vitamin C in canned juice 
depends upon the fruit and the nature of the canning process. 

Exposure of fruit juices to air and warmth accelerates the 
lass of vitamin C. Therefore, after the can is opened, juices 
should be placed in covered glass containers and kept in the 
refrigerator. Unopened canned juices will retain their vitamin 
C content for a considerable period. 

CU's tests on vitamin C in canned fruit juices showed that 
while there were variations among brands, different samples of 
the same brands were reasonably uniform. CU is continuing 
uniformity tests. Results will appear in the Reports. 

The table below gives the comparative vitamin C content of 
fresh and canned juices; the latter, as found in CU's tests. 

See Page 29 for vitamin C content of canned grapefruit 
juice. 

See Page 46 for vitamin C content of canned tomato juice. 





AVERAGE AVERAGE NO. FL. 02. 
VITAMIN C COST' PER REQUIRED 
CONTENT 4 FL. 072. PER 75 
PER 4 FL. OZ. SERVING MILLIGRAM 
FRUIT JUICE (MILLIGRAMS) (¢) INTAKE 
Fresh orange... .. 59 AL 5 
Canned orange... 44 2.8 7 


_(Cont’d next page) 
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AVERAGE AVERAGE NO. FL. 02. 
VITAMIN C_ COsT! PER REQUIRED 
CONTENT 4 FL. 07. PER 75 
PER 4 FL. OZ. SERVING MILLIGRAM 
FRUIT JUICE (MILLIGRAMS) (¢) INTAKE 
Fresh grapefruit. . 47 . 6 
Canned grapefruit 4] ) 7 
Fresh tomato..... 35 &l4 
* Canned tomato... 21 3 14 
Fresh pineapple .« 30 10 
Canned pineapple. 12 2.5 25 
From CU Reports, February and March 1941. 


Note explanatory footnotes at end of tables. 
The following are the results of tests on individual brands: 


1Cost figures for fresh juice not given because of wide variation in 
—— and the rare use of fresh tomato or pineapple 
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CANNED ORANGE JUICES 
(In order of decreasing vitamin C content) 
Treesweet (Treesweet Products 
OS SE Se ape aes 7 2.3 55 5% 
Dellford (Middendorf & Rohrs) 10 2.2 52 6 
Sun-Dine (Sun-Dine Co.)..... = 6 2.0 51 6 
Co-op* (National Co-ops.) 9 2.0 50 6 
White Rose® (Seeman Bros.).. 10 2.2 50 6 
Red & White (Red & White 
a ons esses ae 6068S OS 6% 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams) 12° 4.0 45 61% 
Sunshine (Sunshine Foods)... 10° 3.3 «44 7 


Golden Goblet (Mutual Citrus 


Products Co.).............. 
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ORANGE JUICE—Cont'd 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. Corp.) 10° 3.3. 41 7% 
Premier? (F. H. Leggett). .... 10 2.2 41 7% 
Old South* (Pasco Pack. As- 
Rides ev cccnenceneeem ins 10 2.2 39 7% 
Bruce’ s Juices (Bruce's Juices, 
BRDEK vinvns con sweuscnes sees 10 2.2 38 
MCP* (Mutual Citrus Products) 10° 3 38 8 
Shurfine (Nat'l Retailer-Owned 
OO) 10° 3.3 38 8 
Dr. Phillips** (Dr. P. Phillips 
PEs 6 ch nb pvecvnccawessees 10 2 =2.7 «37 x 
Libby’s (Libby)............. 98 3.0 37 8 
CANNED COMBINATION ORANGE.GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
(In order of decreasing vitamin C content) 
Dellford (Middendorf & Rohrs) 13 2.9: “$5 5% 
Premier (F. H. Leggett) 10 2.2 5 5% 
Bernice (Krasne Bros.) . *® 2.0 46 6% 
Pomorang (Florida Fruit) 13 2.9 46 6% 
Seald-Sweet (Florida Citrus). Os 2.0 40 7% 
Co-op (National Co-ops.) . gs 2.0 40 7% 
Lily White (R. H. Macy)... 11 2.4 39 7% 
Florida’s Finest (Floriorange 
DUND ccccetevesheeses- 13 2:9 » 26 11% 


(Cont'd nezt page) 
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CANNED PINEAPPLE JUICE the 
: va 
(In order of decreasing vitamin C content) 
Co-op (National Co-ops.)..... 9 2.0 20.1 15 th 
Grand .Union (Grand Union ex, 
ees ints ll 2.4 17.7 17 
IGA (Indep. Groc. Alliance) 10° 3.3 16.5 18 a 
Reeves’ Best (Daniel Reeves). 7 2.3 16.5 18 po 
Red & White (Red & White). 10 2.2 15.3 19%} #F 
Bohack (H. C. Bohack). 10 2.2 14.2 21 
Kroger’s Country Club (Kro- 
ger Groc. & Bak. Co.) 10 2:2 14.2 21 
Premier (F. H. Leggett)...... 10 2:2: ‘33.0 23 
S&W (S&W Fine Foods).... 14 3.1 11.8 25 po 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. Corp.) 7 2.3 10.6 28 m: 
Dole (Hawaiian Pineapple Co.) % 3:0 10.6 28 wi 
Libby’s (Libby)............ 10 2.2 10.6 28 ge 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams) 13 2.9 10.6 28 sk 
Shurfine (Nat’| Retailer-Owned as 
ae a 15 3.3 10.6 28 se 
A&P (A&P Stores)........... 9 2.0 9.4 32 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.), 10 2.2 9.4 32 as 
1A No. 2 can contains a net volume of 18 fl. oz. *""Sugar Added” he 
type tested; other brands were unsweetened. "Net volume 12 fi. ow 
‘Old South—17¢ per 48-oz. can in Atlanta, Ga. "MCP—S¢ per 8-oz] ay 
can in Tacoma, Wash. *Claim ‘Fancy Grade A’’ on label meanin 
less, since no government grades exist for canned orange juice. "Ne® 
volume 15 fi, oz. *3 cans at 25¢, °Price per 12 fi. oz. can. 
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Toilet Goods 


Shortages are developing in many of the raw materials used 
in the preparation of cosmetics and toilet goods. Zine oxide 
used in the manufacture of powder; fats and oils used for lip- 
sticks and soaps; alcohol used in the manufacture of astringents 
and face lotions, and a host of other materials are on defense 
priorities lists. The result will probably be inflated prices for 
these preparations—even more inflated (in terms of actual 
value) than they have been. 

Beauty shop supplies have also been taxed, so that trips to 
the hairdresser arid the beauty salon are likely to become more 
expensive. 

Defense needs for paper, cardboard, cellophane, and for 
metals used in the manufacture of fancy lipstick containers and 
powder cases will probably force manufacturers to turn to 
plastics or other materials. 


ASTRINGENTS AND FACE LOTIONS 


None of these products is of any value in “refining enlarged 
pores,” ‘removing wrinkles,” or performing other advertised 
miracles. Most of them are simply mixtures of alcohol and 
water, with a little perfume and coloring matter. These are 
generally harmless, although they have a tendency to dry the 
skin if used too often. Some contain harmful ingredients, such 
as carbolic acid, which may cause serious irritation in especially 
sensitive skins or may damage the skin. 

The temporary “shrinking” of the pore openings which these 
astringents produce can be obtained much less expensively with 
ice, cold water or such inexpensive alcohol solutions as witch 
hazel, bay rum or lavender water. People with dry skins should 
avoid use of strong alcohol solutions. 


CUTICLE REMOVERS 


Cuticle removers consist of a strong alkali dissolved in water 
and glycerin, to which perfume may be added. Since the manu- 
facturing processes are not always carefully controlled, com- 
mercial brands may at one time or another contain an excess of 

valkali, which may permanently damage the fingernails. 

Cuticle removers which are strong enough to be effective (that 
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is, to dissolve the cuticle) are not safe to use. The top layer 
of the skin is of the same general composition as the cuticle 
and as the cuticle dissolves, an appreciable amount of the skin 
near it may come off with consequent irritation and possible 
infection. 

If the remover is sufficiently diluted to be safe, it will be 
less effective. In fact, it may be better to use warm soapy water 
instead ; simply soak your fingertips in water, and push back the 
cuticle with a towel or an orange stick wrapped with cotton. 

Cutting the cuticle may result in injury to the flesh around 
the nails, and consequent infection. Even if this does not 
happen cutting tends to roughen the cuticle and make it un- 
sightly. 


DENTIFRICES 


In the opinion of dental authorities, no toothpaste or powder 
can prevent decay, cure pyorshea, whiten the teeth, disinfect 
the mouth, cure halitosis or prevent “pink toothbrush.” A 
toothpaste or powder may make brushing more pleasant and 
serve as a slight mechanical aid to the tooth brush in removing 
food particles from the teeth. But no toothpaste safe for daily 
use 0.1 the teeth can do more than this. 

Liquid dentifrices such as Tee/ claim to eliminate danger from 
harsh abrasives supposedly contained in toothpastes and powders. 
Tests made by CU and the National Bureau of Standards have 
disclosed excessive abrasiveness in a number of dentifrices, but 
the majority of brands were not found to be harmful in this 
respect. Teel itself recommends the use of salt or baking soda 
(mild abrasives) if dark stains remain on the teeth after the 
use of Teel, But recent information compiled by the American 
Dental Ass'n indicates that such stains may be caused by the 
deposition of colored materials from liquid dentifrices such as 
Teel. 

Powders are generally cheaper than pastes, but there is no 
essential difference in their cleaning properties. 

New tests on dentrifices will be undertaken in 1942; results 
will appear in the Reports. For the guidance of members 
pending the new report, partial ratings of “Best Buys” and 
“Acceptable” products found in 1939 tests are presented below. 

References: 

CU Reports, December 1939, January and July 1941. 

“Doctor, What Dentifrice Do You Recommend ?”; American 
Dental Ass'n, Chicago. Free. 
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' TOOTH POWDERS 





BEST BUYS 

Craig-Martin (Comfort Mfg. Co., Chicago). 2-oz. can, 10¢; 
cost per oz., 5¢. 

CD (Cooperative Distributors, NYC). 34-o0z. can, 20¢; cost 
per oz., 6¢. 

TMC (sold in the West by May Co. Stores). 8-oz. can, 49¢; 
cost per oz., 6¢. 

Halesworth (distrib., Hale Bros. Stores, San Francisco). 
4}-oz. can, 33¢; cost per oz., 8¢. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of increasing cost per ounce) 

Listerine (Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis). 5-oz. can, 33¢; 
cost per 0z., 7¢. 2.3-0z. can, 20¢; cost per oz., 9¢. 

Squibb (E, R. Squibb & Sons, NYC). 44-0z. can, 33¢; cost 
per oz., 7¢. 

Dentray (Dentray Co., NYC). 4}-o0z. can, 33¢; cost per oz., 
7¢. 

Pebeco (Lehn & Fink, Bloomfield, N. J.). 1}-0z. can, 10¢; 
cost per oz., 8¢. 34-0z. can, 25¢; cost per oz., 7¢. 

Colgate (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J.). 4-oz. 
can, 35¢; cost per oz., 9¢, 2-0z. can, 20¢; cost per oz., 10¢. 
1-0z. can, 10¢; cost per oz., 10¢. 

Dr. Lyon’s (R. L. Watkins Co., NYC). 44-0z. can, 39¢; 
cost per oz., 9¢. 2-oz. can, 25¢; cost per oz., 13¢. j-oz. can, 
10¢; cost per oz., 13¢. 

Pepsodent (Pepsodent Co., Chicago). 4-oz. can, 45¢; cost 
per oz., 11¢. j-oz. can, 10¢; cost per oz., 13¢. 

Forban’s (Forhan Co., New Brunswick, N. J.). 2.8-0z. .can, 
39¢; cost per oz., 14¢. 0.7-oz. can, 10¢; cost per oz., 14.3¢. 





TOOTHPASTES 





BEST BUYS 

Milk-i-dent (Trade Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N. J.; sold by 
Woolworth’s). 2j-oz. tube, 10¢; cost per oz., 4¢. 

CD (Cooperative Distributors, NYC). 3.8-0z. tube, 19¢; cost 
per oz., 5¢. 

Robinson's (J. W. Robinson Co., Los Angeles). 3.5-0z. tube, 
20¢; cost per oz., 6¢. 

TMC Milk of Magnesia (sold in the West by May Co. Stores). 
4-0z. tube, 29¢; cost per oz., 7¢. 

(Cont'd neat page) 
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BEST BUYS—CONT'D 
Halesworth—“For Cleansing Teeth” (distrib., Hale Bros, 
Stores, San Francisco). 2.7-0z. tube, 27¢; cost per oz., 10¢, 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of increasing cost per ounce) 


Craig-Martin (Comfort Mfg. Co., Chicago). 5 1/5-oz. tube, 
20¢; cost per oz., 4¢. 1 4/5-oz. tube, 10¢; cost per oz., 6¢. 
Colgate Ribbon Dental Cream (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.). 3}-oz. tube, 35¢; cost per oz., 9¢. 1}-0z. 
tube, 20¢; cost per oz., 11¢. 3-oz. tube, 10¢; cost per oz., 13¢. 
Dr. West’s (Weco Products Co., Chicago). 3.5-oz. tube, 33¢; 
cost per oz., 9¢. 1.9-0z. tube, 18¢; cost per oz., 9¢. 

Pepsodent (Pepsodent Co., Chicago). 3}-oz. tube, 33¢; cost 
per oz., 10¢. 1}-oz. tube, 20¢; cost per oz, 11¢. §-oz. 
tube, 10¢; cost per oz., 16¢. 

Halesworth—"Milk of Magnesia.” 2.8-0z. tube, 27¢; cost per 
oz., 10¢. 

Squibb Dental Cream (E. R. Squibb & Sons, NYC). 3-oz. 
tube, 33¢; cost per oz., 11¢; §-oz. tube, 10¢; cost per oz., 15¢. 


DEODORANTS AND ANTIPERSPIRANTS 


Aluminum chloride was the chief active ingredient in all of 
the liquid antiperspirants examined by CU in March 1940. 
Aluminum chloride should be applied only when essential, not 
too frequently, and never to raw or broken skin surfaces or on 
cuts, pimples or irritations. The area on which it has been 
used should be washed and dried before clothes are put on, 
to prevent harm to the fabric. 

Creams containing aluminum chloride are unsatisfactory be- 
cause they require prolonged contact. Cream deodorants and 
antiperspirants frequently contain three additional compounds: 
zinc oxide, zinc sulfate, and salicylic acid. 

Those who must use an antiperspirant will in most cases find 
a simple solution of aluminum chloride, which can be bought 
at the drugstore, the “Best Buy.” A solution varying between 
10% and 15% will uSually be found satisfactory. 

The following listings are based on examinations of the 
products by CU technicians and on data prepared by the North 
Dakota Regulatory Dep't in November 1939. Though prices 
may have changed somewhat since these ratings were computed, 
any substantial changes in quality are unlikely. 

From CU Reports, March, 1940. 
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LIQUID ANTIPERSPIRANTS 


BEST BUYS 

alone Chloride Solution, 15% (drugstores). 3-fl. oz. 
bottle, about 25¢; cost per fl. oz., 8.3¢. If this solution is 
found irritating, add water. If it is still irritating, even in the 
lowest effective concentration, discontinue and try the 
formaldehyde solution below. 

Formaldehyde Solution, 2% (drugstores). 4-fl. oz. bottle, 
about 20¢; cost per fl. oz., 5¢. Sponge on affected parts, 
wipe dry, and apply ordinary talcum powder. Odor may 
be found unpleasant, and it is irritating to some people. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of increasing cost per fluid ounce) 

Ab-Scent (Madame Berthé, NYC). 47¢ a bottle; cost per fi. 
oz., 11.6¢. Aluminum chloride solution. 

Instant Dew (Pearson Pharmacal Co., NYC). 31¢ for 2} fi. 
oz.; cost per fl. oz., 13.7¢. Aluminum chloride solution. 

Rexall (United Drug Co., Boston). 29¢ for 2 fi. oz.; cost per 
fi. oz., 17.5¢. Aluminum chloride with traces of soap. 

Nonspi (Nonspi Co., NYC). 49¢ for 2 fl. oz.; cost per fl. oz., 
24.5¢. Aluminum chloride with small amounts of ferric chlo- 
tide, soap and alum. 

Perstop (Perstop, NYC). 25¢ a bottle; cost per fl. oz., 25¢. 
Aluminum chloride solution. 

Barbara Gould (Barbara Gould, NYC). 50¢ for 2 fl. oz.; cost 
per fl. oz., 25.1¢. Aluminum chloride solution. 

Marvelous (Richard Hudnut, NYC). 55¢ for 2°fl. oz.; cost 
per fl. oz., 27.6¢. Aluminum chloride, with traces of ferric 
chloride, soap and alum. 

Ever-Dry (Ever-Dry Labs., Los Angeles). 45¢ for 1} fl. 0z.; 
cost per fl. oz., 36.9¢. Aluminum chloride solution. 

Odo-Ro-No Instant (Odorono Co., NYC). 31¢ for 64 fl. dr.; 
cost per fl. oz., 38.3¢. Aluminum chloride solution. 

NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Odo-Ro-No Regular (Odorono Co.). 31¢ for } fl. oz.; cost 
per fl. oz., 41.3¢. Aluminum chloride solution; 20% con- 
centration too high. 








DEODORANTS 


BEST BUYS 
Boric Acid, Powdered (drugstores). 30¢ per lb.; cost per oz., 
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BEST BUYS—CONT'D 
1.9¢. May be mixed with a small quantity of perfumed talcum 
powder if desired. Dust on affected parts. 
Solution of Baking Soda (drug or grocery stores). Dissolve 
2 or 3 tsp. in 8 oz. warm water; sponge on affected parts. 





CREAM DEODORANTS & ANTIPERSPIRANTS 





Despite the fact that creams are widely used, liquid prepara- 
tions are at least equally effective, and they are safer. All the 
proprietary products listed below are, to some extent, anti- 
perspirants, rather than simple deodorants. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of increasing cost per fluid ounce) 

Fresh No. 1 (Pharma-Craft Corp., Louisville, Ky.). 50¢ for 
1f-oz. tube; cost per oz., 25.5¢. Zinc-oxide type ointment, 
with some borates. 

Hush (Hush Co., Philadelphia). 37¢ a jar; cost per 0z., 25.9¢. 
Zinc-oxide type ointment. 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer (Hatriet Hubbard Ayer, NYC). 50¢ 
for 2-oz. tube; cost per oz., 27.7¢. Zinc-sulfate type ointment, 
with some carbonates and bicarbonates. 

Marvelous (Richard Hudnut, NYC). 55¢ for 13-oz. jar; cost 
per oz., 28.5¢. Zinc-oxide type ointment with benzoic acid. 

Yodora (McKesson, Robbins, Inc. NYC). 25¢ for 4$-oz. 
tube; cost per oz., 30.9¢. Zinc-oxide type ointment, with 
some borates. 

Barbara Gould (Barbata Gould, NYC). 50¢ for 14-oz. jar; 
cost per oz., 33.3¢. Zinc-oxide type ointment with salicylic 
acid. May be irritating because of salicylic acid. 

Amolin (Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y.). 27¢ for 
f-oz. jar; cost per oz., 43.5¢. Zinc-oxide type ointment, with 
some borates. 

Mum (Bristol-Myers Co., NYC). 29¢ for .65-oz. jar; cost per 
oz., 44.6¢. Zinc-oxide type ointment. 

Ney (Ney Co., Philadelphia). 49¢ a jar; cost per oz., 46.7¢. 
Zinc-oxide type ointment. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
All of the following may damage clothing in ordinary use: 
Arrid (Carter Products, Inc.). 39¢ for 4-oz. jar; cost per oz., 
56.5¢. Potassium-alum type ointment. May be irritating, 
and may damage clothing. 
Odo-Ro-No Ice (Odorono Co.). 31¢ for 1-oz. jar; cost per 
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NOT ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

oz., 31¢. Aluminum-chloride type ointment. May damage 
clothing. 

Fresh No. 2 (Pharma-Craft Co.). 50¢ for .78-0z. jar; cost per 
oz., 49.5¢. Aluminum-chloride type ointment. 

Taboo (Associated Distributors, Inc.). 43¢ a jar; cost per oz., 
50.6¢. Aluminum-chloride type ointment. 

Contoure (A. Breslauer Co.). 50¢ for 3-o0z. jar; cost per o2> 
64.5¢. Potassium-alum type ointment. May be irritating, and 
may damage clothing. 


DEPILATORIES 


Electrolysis—destroying hair roots one by one with an electric 
needle—is the only safe means of permanently removing su- 
perfluous hair. Expensive, tedious and moderately painful, it 
should be performed only by an expert operator. The single- 
needle method: involves less danger of scarring than the mul- 
tiple needle method. 

Diathermy (high frequency current) treatment seems to be 
less satisfactory than skillfully-performed electrolysis. X-ray 
should never be used for removal of superfluous hair. And be 
wary of special “‘systems’’ for permanent hair removal; they 
may be disguised X-ray treatments. All machjnes for self- 
removal of hair are dangerous. 

Methods of removing hair temporarily include both mechani- 
cal and chemical preparations. Both present certain hazards. 

Chemical depilatories usually contain an alkaline sulfide 
which dissolves the hair, and at the same time, has an irritating 
effect on the skin. Consequently, they should be used with the 
utmost caution, and never on the armpits, face, or broken skin. 
Blindness may result if they come in contact with the eyes. 
Sulfide preparations can be recognized by “rotten-egg” odor. 

Sulfide creams are better than the too alkaline, unstable liquid 
sulfides. The more recent thioglycolate creams are milder than 
the sulfides in action and odor, but they, too, should be used 
with extreme caution. 

Always observe the following precautions when using a- 
chemical depilatory: 

1. When you're opening or squeezing the container, hold it 
away from your eyes. 

2. Before you apply a depilatory extensively, test some on a 
small area of skin. If rash or itchiness develops during the 
time required to remove the hair, don’t use the preparation. 


(Cont’d neat page) 
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3. If you find you can use it, apply the depilatory in about 
one-eighth of an inch layers, using only wood applicators. Don’t 
allow the paste to dry on the skin; if necessary, keep it 
moistened with water. 

4. Never allow a depilatory to remain on your skin more 
than 10 minutes; it should act in two to eight minutes. 

5. After the paste has been removed with cold or tepid water, 
don't rub the treated area or use a soap or deodorant imme- 
diately afterwards. And never use a depilatory more often than 
once every two weeks. 

Mechanical methods of depilation, such as tweezing (pulling 
hairs out one by one) or wax epilation (using a wax covering 
to pull out a mass of hairs) may cause infection, unless the 
instruments and the area to be de-haired are sterilized. Rubbing 
off the hair with an abrasive (pumice stone or emery pads) is 
tedious and in some people is apt to cause irritation or infection 
if the skin is abraded. And all these methods are painful. 

For removing hair temporarily, shaving is the easiest and 
safest method. Contrary to popular -belief it increases neither 
the coarseness nor the rate of growth of hair. Or you can render 
natural growths of hair less conspicuous by bleaching. An ounce 
of fresh hydrogen peroxide (3%) plus a few drops of house- 
hold ammonia makes a good bleach. 

Ratings below are given in order of quality without regard 
to price, and the order applies to the sype of depilatory as well 
as to the brands included within each type. But remember that 
the depilatories are rated “Acceptable” only on the condition 
that they ave used with proper precautionary measures. 

From CU Reports, October 1941. 


ACCEPTABLE 


® THIOGLYCOLATE CREAMS 

(In order of quality without regard to price) 
Imra (Artra Cosmetics, Inc., NYC). 65¢; cost per oz., 26¢. 
Sleek (Elizabeth Arden, NYC). 60¢; cost per oz., 27¢. 
Nair (Carter Products, Inc.. NYC). 39¢; cost per oz., 20¢. 
Wisk (Sales Affiliates, Inc., NYC). 61¢; cost per oz., 24¢. 
@ SULFIDE CREAMS OR PASTES 

(In order of quality without regard to price) 
Zip (Madame Berthé, NYC). 23¢; cost per oz., 6¢. 
DeWans (Associated Distributors, Inc., Chicago). 87¢; cost 
per oz., 22¢. 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
Neet (Affiliated Products, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.). ines size, 


» 49¢; cost per oz., 20¢. Small size, 10¢; cost per oz., 25¢. 


Del-A-Tone (The "Delatone Co., Newark, N. J.). 31¢; cost 
per oz., 7¢. Stated net weight found to be short. 


@ SULFIDE POWDERS 

(In order of quality without regard to price) 
4711” (Ferd. Mulhens, Inc., NYC). 85¢; cost per oz., 53¢. 
Del-A-Tone (The Delatone Co.). 59¢; cost per oz., 59¢. 
Zip (Madam Berthé), 39¢; cost per oz., 31¢. 
DeW ans (Associated Distributors, Inc.). 52¢; cost per oz., 26¢. 
Snow (Artnell Scientific Brands, NYC). 39¢; cost per oz., 8¢. 


@ ABRASIVES 
(In order of increasing cost) 

Beauty Maid Pad (manufacturer not stated). 10¢ a pad. 

E-Z Pad (Platnum Laboratories, NYC). 10¢ a pad. 

Baby Touch Pad (Baby Touch Hair Remover Co., St. Louis). 
33¢ a pad. 

Lechler’s Velvet-Stobn (Lechler Laboratories, NYC). $1 a 
cake. Pumice stone. 

Bellin’s W onderstoen (Bellin’s Wonderstoen Co., NYC). $1.25 
a cake. Pumice stone. 


@® WAXES 
(In order of increasing cost per ounce) 


Facile (Facile Cosmetics, Ltd.. NYC). $1.50 for 11-oz. jar. 
Cream wax. 

Zip (Madam Berthé, NYC). 54¢ for 34-0z. cake. Hard wax. 

Magic (Helena Rubinstein, NYC). $2.50 a kit. Refills avail- 
able at $1.25 for 4-oz. wax. Hard wax. 

Electra (Elizabeth Arden, NYC). $2.50 a kit. Refills available 
at $2 for 5-oz. wax. Hard wax. 

Dawson's (Granwell Sales Co., NYC). 96¢ for 2-oz. jar. 
Cream wax. 

Phelactine (Dearborn Supply Co., Chicago). 89¢ for 4-oz. 
stick. Hard wax. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


@ LIQUID SULFIDES 

De Miracle (Consolidated Drug Trade Products). 51¢; cost 
per oz., 51¢. 

Zip Lotion (Madam Berthé). Large size, 33¢; cost per oz., 
17¢. Small size, 10¢; cost per oz., 20¢. 


(Cont'd neat page) 
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NOT ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
Although suitable for use with proper precaution, the fol- 
lowing are not recommended because they contain poisonous 
barium salts. 


® SULFIDE CREAMS OR PASTES 


Evans’ (George B. Evans Laboratories). 49¢; cost per oz., 9¢. 

Odo-ro-no (The Odo-to-no Co.). 49¢; cost per oz., 9¢. 

X-Bazin (Hall & Ruckel, Inc.). Large size, 27¢; cost per oz., 
8¢. Stated net weight found to be short. Small size, 10¢; 
cost per oz., 20¢. 


@ SULFIDE POWDERS 


X-Bazin (Hall & Ruckel, Inc.). 41¢; cost per oz., 34¢. 

Evans’ (George B. Evans Laboratories). 69¢; cost per oz., 61¢. 
Gordon's Ex-Hair (Gordon & Gordon). 75¢; cost per oz., 75¢. 
Bonney (Bonney, Inc.). 60¢; cost per oz., 37¢. 

Colonial Dames (Colonial Dames, Inc.). 50¢; cost per oz., 40¢. 
Magic (Shaving Powder Co.). 25¢; cost per oz., 5¢. 

Tidy (Carrel Distributors). 49¢; cost per oz., 25¢. 

Biff (E. Burnham Laboratories). 75¢; cost per .oz., 30¢. 


EYE MAKE-UP 


Despite the fact that the manufacture and sale of eyelash 
dyes have been outlawed by the Food & Drug Act, some beauty 
parlors still continue to dye the lashes of patrons. No dye 
should ever be used on the eyelashes or eyebrows. Loss of 
sight and even death has been caused by a liquid eyelash 
preparation containing an aniline dye. 

Mascara and eyebrow pencils are relatively safe, although 
even these may cause irritation. 

Mascara is sold in cake, cream and liquid forms; the choice 
is mainly one of personal preference. Much of the mascara 
sold is made in a soapy base. Avoid getting it into the eyes, 
as unpleasant irritation will result. Eyebrow pencils are 
usually harmless, consisting of finely divided carbon in a wax- 
and-mineral-oil base. 


FACE CREAMS 


Soap and water are the best cleansing agents for normal or 
oily skins, but they may be excessively drying to some already 
dry skins. Cold or cleansing cream should be substituted if the 
skin is dry. Aside from its slight softening and soothing effect, 
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the function of face cream is simply to remove dirt particles 
from the skin mechanically. Other claims, or claims that a cream 
has merit because of the addition of some special ingredient 
(gold, grapefruit or avocado, for example), are without basis. 

Since quality differences in face creams are slight, they should 
be bought primarily on a price basis. The brands listed below 
are a few of the least expensive found in a total of 53 brands 
tested by CU in 1939. 

Although prices may have changed somewhat since these 
ratings were compiled, it is unlikely that any considerable 
quality deterioration has taken place. If the price of some 
brand has risen out of proportion to price increases of other 
brands, that brand's standing in the ratings will become lower. 

The following ratings are in order of increasing cost per 
ounce. Where a brand is sold in more than one size, the order 
of listing is based on the most economical size. 

From CU Reports, April 1939. 


BEST BUYS 
(In order of increasing cost per ounce) 

Belle Fleur Cold Cream (Belle Fleur Beauty Products, NYC; 
distrib., F. & W. Grand Stores). 29¢ a jar; cost per oz., 2.2¢. 

Hollywood Extra Theatrical Cleansing Cold Cream (Rabin Co., 
Hollywood). 20¢ a box; cost per oz., 2.7¢. 

The Owl's Theatrical Cold Cream (Owl Drug Co., San Fran- 
cisco). 59¢ a tin; cost per oz., 3.8¢. 

Lander’s Olive Oil Cream (Larder Co., NYC). 10¢ a jar; 
cost per oz., 5¢. 

Emporium Certified Cleansing Cream (The Emporium, San 
Francisco). 79¢ a jar; cost per oz., 5.5¢. 

Macy’s Cold Cream (R. H. Macy, NYC). 42¢ a jar; cost per 
0z., 5.5¢. 

CD Cold Cream E6009 (Cooperative Distributors, NYC). 45¢ 
a jar; cost per oz., 5.9¢. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of increasing cost per ounce) 
Max Factor’s Theatrical Cold Cream (Max Factor, Holly- 
wood). 50¢ a box; cost per oz., 8.5¢. 
Lady Esther Four Purpose Face Cream (Lady Esther, Chicago 
and Toronto). 39¢ a jar; cost pgr oz., 10.4¢. 
Grapefruit Cleansing Cold Cream (Royal Products Co., San 
Francisco). 79¢ a jar; cost per oz., 10.5¢. 
Embassy Cold Cream (Embassy, Ltd., NYC). 20¢ a jar; cost 
per oz., 10.9¢. 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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NOT ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Although suitable for use with proper precaution, the fal 
lowing are not recommended because they contain poisonom 
barium salts. 


@® SULFIDE CREAMS OR PASTES 

Evans’ (George B. Evans Laboratories). 49¢; cost per oz., % 

Odo-ro-no (The Odo-ro-no Co.). 49¢; cost per oz., 9¢. 

X-Bazin (Hall & Ruckel, Inc.). Large size, 27¢; cost per a 
8¢. Stated net weight found to be short. Small size, 10% 
cost per oz., 20¢. 


@® SULFIDE POWDERS 

X-Bazin (Hall & Ruckel, Inc.). 41¢; cost per oz., 34¢. 
Evans’ (George B. Evans Laboratories). 69¢; cost per oz., 61¢ 
Gordon's Ex-Hair (Gordon & Gordon). 75¢; cost per oz., 75% 
Bonney (Bonney, Inc.). 60¢; cost per oz., 37¢. 

Colonial Dames (Colonial Dames, Inc.). 50¢; cost per oz., 40¢ 
Magic (Shaving Powder Co.). 25¢; cost per oz., 5¢. 
Tidy (Carrel Distributors). 49¢; cost per oz., 25¢. 
Biff (E. Burnham Laboratories). 75¢; cost per oz., 30¢. 


EYE MAKE-UP 


Despite the fact that the manufacture and sale of eyelash 
dyes have been outlawed by the Food & Drug Act, some beauty 
parlors still continue to dye the*lashes of patrons. No dy 
should ever bey used on the eyelashes or eyebrows. Loss @ 
sight and even death has been caused by a liquid eyelash 
preparation containing an aniline dye. 

Mascara and eyebrow pencils are relatively safe, although 
even these may cause irritation. 

Mascara is sold in cake, cream and liquid forms; the choi 
is mainly one of personal preference. Much of the mascm 
sold is made in a soapy base. Avoid getting it into the ey 
as unpleasant irritation will result. Eyebrow pencils 
usually harmless, consisting of finely divided carbon in a war 
and-mineral-oil base. 


FACE CREAMS. 


Soap and water are the best cleansing agents for normal @ 
oily skins, but they may be excessively drying to some already 
dry skins. Cold or cleansing cream should be substituted if th 
skin is dry. Aside from its slight softening and soothing effet, 
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FACE CREAMS 109 
the function of face cream is simply to remove dirt particles 
from the skin mechanically. Other claims, or claims that a cream 
has merit because of the addition of some special ingredient 
(gold, grapefruit or avocado, for example), are without basis. 

Since quality differences in face creams are slight, they should 
be bought primarily on a price basis. The brands listed below 
are a few of the least expensive found in a total of 53 brands 
tested by CU in 1939. 

Although prices may have changed somewhat since these 
ratings” were compiled, it is unlikely that any considerable 
quality deterioration has taken place. If the price of some 
brand has risen out of proportion to price increases of other 
brands, that brand's standing in the ratings will become lower. 

The following ratings are in» order of increasing cost per 
ounce. Where a brand is sold in more than one size, the order 
of listing is based on the most economical size. 

From CU Reports, April 1939. 


BEST BUYS 
(In order of incredsing cost per ounce) 

Beile Fleur Cold Cream (Belle Fleur Beauty Products, NYC; 
distrib., F. & W. Grand Stores). 29¢ a jar; cost per oz., 2.2¢. 

Hollywood Extra Theatrical Cleansing Cold Cream (Rabin Co., 
Hollywood). 20¢ a box; cost per oz., 2.7¢. 

The Owl’s Theatrical Cold Cream (Owl Drug Co., San Fran- 
cisco). 59¢ a tin; cost per oz., 3.8¢. 

Lender's Olive Oil Cream (Lander Co., NYC). 10¢ a jar; 
cost per oz., 5¢. 

Emporium Certified Cleansing Cream (The Emporium, San 
Francisco). 79¢ a jar; cost per oz., 5.5¢. 

Macy's Cold Cream (R. H. Macy, NYC). 42¢ a jar; cost per 
oz., 5.5¢. 

CD Cold Cream E6009 (Cooperative Distributors, NYC). 45¢ 
a jar; cost per oz., 5.9¢. 

ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of increasing cost per ounce) 

Max Factor’s Theatrical Cold Cream (Max Factor, Holly- 
wood). 50¢ a box; cost per oz., 8.5¢. 

Lady Esther Four Purpose Face Cream (Lady Esther, Chicago 
and Toronto). 39¢ a jar; cost per oz., 10.4¢. 

Grapefruit Cleansing Cold Cream (Royal Products Co., San 
Francisco). 79¢ a jar; cost per oz., 10.5¢. 

Embassy Cold Cream (Embassy, Ltd.. NYC). 20¢ a jar; cost 
per oz., 10.9¢. 

(Cont'd neat page) 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Pond’s Cold Cream (Pond’s Extract Co., NYC). 39¢ a jar: 
cost per oz., 11.3¢. 

Armand Cold Cream (Armand, Des Moines). 39¢ a jar; cost 
per oz., 11.4¢. 

Ruth Rogers Avocado (Rabin Co., Hollywood). 20¢ a jar; 
cost per oz., 11.8¢. 

Varady of Vienna Face Cream (Varady of Vienna, Chicago), 
45¢ a jar; cost per oz., 12¢. 

Woodbury Cold Cream (John H. Woodbury, Cincinnati}. 39% 
a jar; cost per oz., 12.1¢. 

Boncilla Cleansing Cream (Boncilla, Indianapolis). 39¢ a jar; 
cost per oz., 13.5¢. 

Pompeian Cleansing Cream (Pompeian Co., Bloomfield, N. J.), 
55¢ a jar; cost per oz., 13.7¢. 

Usola Cold Cream (Usola Toiletries Co.. NYC). 25¢ a jar; 
cost per oz., 13.9¢. 

Squibb Cold Cream (E. R. Squibb & Sons, NYC). 47¢ a jar; 
cost per oz., 14.3¢. 

Albolene Solid Skin Cleanser (McKesson & Robbins, Ine, 
NYC). 47¢ a jar; cost per oz., 14.7¢. 

Gladys Glad Cold Cream (Gladys Glad, NYC). 25¢ a jar; 
cost per oz., 15.1¢. 

Princess Pat Skin Cleanser (Princess Pat, Ltd., Chicago). 45¢ 
a jar; cost per oz., 15.4¢. 


FACE POWDERS 


The production of a good face powder requires only well- 
known and inexpensive ingredients. Claims based on the use of 
fare or mysterious ingredients should be regarded with ex 
treme skepticism. Harmful adulterants are now seldom used, 
Starch is the only objectionable ingredient likely to be found 
at present; it may cause dryness or irritation on some skins. 

Examination of widely available brands by CU's technicians 
has not revealed any important differences in quality. Purchase 
should, therefore, be based almost solely on the cost per ounce 
(not on the cost per box). If necessary, try small boxes of 
several low-cost brands, until you find one meeting your ind 
vidual preferences as to perfume, shade, container, &c. 

The “Acceptable” brands listed below are a few of the least 
expensive found in a total of 56 brands tested by CU in 1939, 

Although prices may have changed somewhat since these 








ratings were compiled, it is unlikely that any considerable 
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quality deterioration has taken place. If the price of some brand 
has risen out of proportion to price increases of other brands, 
that brand’s standing in the ratings will become lower. 

The following list is in order of increasing cost per ounce. 
Where a brand is sold in more than one size, the order of 
listing is based on the most economical size. 

From CU Reports, April 1939. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of increasing cost per ounce) 

Irresistible Face Lure (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 10¢ a box; 
cost per oz., 6¢. 

Fascination (F. W. Woolworth). 10¢ a box; cost per oz., 7¢. 

Ruth Rogers Avocado (Avocado Beauty Guild, Hollywood). 
20¢ a box; cost per oz., 9¢. 

Elizabeth Post (S. H. Kress Stores). 10¢ a box; cost per oz., 
10¢. 

CD (Cooperative Distributors, NYC). 45¢ a box; cost per oz., 
11¢. 

Lender's Olive Oil (Lander Co., NYC). 10¢ a box; cost per 
oz., 12¢. 

Gladys Glad (Gladys Glad Cosmetics, NYC). 25¢ a box; cost 
per oz., 12¢. 

Embassy (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 20¢ a box; cost per 
oz., 13¢. 

Cashmere Bouquet (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Jersey City, N. J-). 
10¢ a box; cost per oz., 14¢. 

Howe's Air Filtered (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 10¢ a box; 
cost per oz., 14¢. 

Pond’s (Pond's Extract Co., NYC). 49¢ a jar; cost per oz., 
14¢. 

Woodbury (John H. Woodbury, Cincinnati). 39¢ a box; cost 
per oz., 15¢. 

Outdoor Girl Olive Oil (Affiliated Products, Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J.). 10¢ a box; cost per oz., 16¢. 

Miner's New Texture (Min@'s, Inc. NYC). 10¢ a box; 
cost per oz., 17¢. 

Bourjois Poudre Java (Bourjois, Inc., NYC). 47¢ a box; 
cost per oz., 17¢. 

Luxor (Luxor, Ltd., NYC). 50¢ a box; cost per oz., 18¢. 

House of Westmore (F. & W. Grand Stores). 10¢ a box; 
cost per oz., 18¢. 

Lady Esther (Lady Esther, Chicago and Toronto). 49¢ a box} 
cost per oz., 19¢. 

(Cont'd nest page) 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Varady of Vienna (Varady of Vienna, Chicago). 10¢ a box; 
cost per oz., 19¢. 

Lovely Lady (F. & W. Grand Stores). 10¢ a box; cost per 
oz., 20¢. 

Princess Pat (Princess Pat, Ltd., Chicago). 20¢ a box; cog 
per oz., 21¢. 

Marvelous (Richard Hudnut, NYC). 55¢ a box; cost per oz, 
22¢. : 

Colonial Dames (Owl Stores). $1 a box; cost per oz., 22¢ 

NOT ACCEPTABLE 

The following brands contained starch, which may le 

objectionable (see text): 

Betty Lou Gardenia (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 10¢ a box; 
cost per oz., 15¢. 

Betty Woods (Thrifty Cut-Rate Drugstores). 59¢ a box; cost 
per oz., 19¢. 

Edna Wallace Hopper’s Super-Cling (Affiliated Products, 
Inc.). 64¢ a hox; cost per oz., 26¢. 

Dijer-Kiss (Vadsco Sales Corp.). 85¢ a box; cost per oz., 326. 

Prince Matchabelli (Prince Matchabelli). $1.50 a box; cost 
per oz., 36¢. 

Elizabeth Arden Poudre d’Illusion (Elizabeth Arden). $1.75 


a box; cost per oz., 62¢. 


FOOT POWDERS 


Foot powders are useful in preventing chafing from shoe frie 
tion and for absorbing perspiration. For these purposes, howe 
ever, talc or boric acid or a combination of both will serve, and 
the cost will be less than for special brands of foot powder. 

Effective relief of aching feet, athlete's foot, continued blisters 
and the like does not lie in the use of one or another of the 
various foot powders on the market (although a drying effect & 
beneficial in these conditions) but in careful diagnosis of the 
cause and its elimination (see Bage 157). 

In the ratings, price per ounce was based on the weight of 
the powder actually present. 

From CU Reports, September 1940. 


BEST BUYS 
Talcum Powder (Floral Fragrance, Lander, Southers 
Flowers ).’ 13 0z., 10¢; cost per oz., 0.8¢. 


1 For ratings of other talcum powders, see page 140. 
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BEST BUYS—CONT'D 

Boric Acid (available in drugstores). 1 lb., about 29¢; cost per 
oz., 1.8¢. 

Aluminum Chloride, 15% solution (available in drugstores). 
3 fl. oz., about 25¢. Use occasionally only as an antiperspir- 
ant. Avoid in case of open wounds. If perspiration persists 
medical treatment is probably necessary. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of increasing cost per ounce) 

$C Foot Powder (prepared for S-C Laboratories, Los Angeles). 
19¢ per box; cost per oz., 2.5¢. 

Rite Foot Relief (Rite Laboratories, Los Angeles). 73 oz., 27¢; 
cost per 0z., 3.6¢. 

Rexall Foot Powder (United Drug Co., Boston). 4 oz., 25¢; 
cost per 0z., 6.3¢. 

Walk Easy Foot Powder (distrib., Walgreen Co., Chicago). 
34 0z., 25¢; cost per oz., 7¢. 

Eas’'em (distrib., Nyal Co., Detroit). 3 oz., 23¢; cost per oz., 

+ 7.2¢. 

Blue Jay Foot Powder (Bayer & Black, NYC). 25¢ per can; 
cast per 0z., 7.6¢. 

Shumate Foot Powder (Shumate Drug Co., San Francisco). 25¢ 
per can; cost per oz., 7.6¢. 

Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder (Scholl Mfg. Co., NYC). 34 oz., 
31¢; cost per oz., 8.9¢. 

§ani-Ped Foot Powder (United Drug Co.). 4 0z., 35¢; cost per 
oz., 9¢. 

Tiz Foot Powder (Wyeth Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J.). 
2 oz., 23¢; cost per oz., 9.6¢. 

Pages Foot Powder (Associated Products Co., Washington, 
D. C.). 2 oz., 25¢; cost per oz., 11.9¢. 

Allen’s Foot Ease (Allen S. Olmstead, Le Roy, N. Y.). 3. 0z., 
37¢; cost per oz., 12¢. 

Tarcot Foot Powder (Turcot Products, Brooklyn, N. Y.). 24 
0z., 35¢; cost per oz., 15.2¢. 


HAIR DYES 


Unfortunately, none of the really effective hair dyes is com- 
pletely safe, and the safe ones are not effective. If a hair dye 
must be used, the “amine” preparations listed below are most 
Satisfactory, provided a skin (patch) test has been applied two 
days before each application, to see whether the individual is 








or bas become sensitive to the dye. Since the amine dyes are 
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unstable, especially when exposed to air, insist on a fresh 
package. 

Remember: no dye can restore the natural color to hair whid 
has become gray. Products advertised to do this usually impag 
the same color to all hair. 

Bleaches remove color from the hair, thus producing vations 
blond shades. Their continued use may make the hair dry and 
brittle. 

From CU Reports, January 1939. 





HAIR DYES 





ACCEPTABLE 

The following amine-type dyes are effective, and may be used 
without harm by most people. But they are “Acceptable” omly 
if a preliminary skin test is made before each use, and th 
person tested found not to be sensitive. 

Eau Sublime (The Guilmard Co., NYC). 
Eternol Tint Oil Shampoo (Paragon Distributing Corp, 

NYC). 

Inecto (Sales Affiliates, Inc., NYC). 

Instant Clairol (Clairol, Inc., NYC). 

Loxol Oil Shampoo Tint (Sales Affiliates, Inc.). 
Paragon Hair Coloring (Paragon Corp.). 
Rap-I-Dol (Rap-I-Dol Distributing Corp., NYC). 
Simplex (Dr. W. G. Korony, Louisville, Ky.). 

Henna dyes, which produce reddish tints only, are harmlen 
to most people. But they are often adulterated with coppa 
or other metallic salts, possibly harmful. The following wen 
pure powdered henna: 

Egyptian Henna (V. Vivadou, NYC). 
Henna San (Lehn & Fink, NYC). 

The following dye was reported by the American Medica 
Ass'n to be essentially harmless, but only temporary in its effet 
Progressive Clairol. Note that Instant Clairol above is o 

different composition, and it may be harmful to some i 

dividuals. 

NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Dyes containing metallic salts, or pyrogallol, or any dye of 
unknown composition. A list of such dyes may be found # 
CU Reports, January 1939. 
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HAIR BLEACHES 





ACCEPTABLE 
Hydrogen Peroxide. Ordinary 3% solution will do, but 5% 
is better; a small amount of ammonia improves the action. 
Marchand’s Golden Hair Wash (Charles Marthand Co., 
NYC). Essentially a 5% peroxide solution. 
“White Henna.” 


HAIR TONICS 


See “Baldness. and Dandruff,” page 171. 


LIPSTICKS 


Most lipsticks contain an indelible dye known as “bromo- 
acid.” Bromo-acid has a purplish color, which remains after 
the other colors in the lipstick have worn away. It seems 
to increase the photosensitivity (sensitivity to light) of the 
lips, and may increase their tendency to become sunburned. 
Some people are sensitive to bromo-acid, and even a single 
application may cause serious irritation. Despite these flaws, 
most women still prefer even that kind of an indelible lipstick 
to a non-indelible one such as Houbigant or Elmo. - 

The lipstick container should be easy to operate. There are . 
two types in general use: the swivel type and the push-up 
type. The swivel is the more satisfactory. 

Although prices may have changed somewhat since these 
fatings were compiled, it is unlikely that any considerable 
quality deterioration has taken place. [7 the price of some 
brand has risen out of proportion to price increases of other 
brands, that brand's standing in the ratings will become lower. 

The following ratings are based on expert opinion. Indi- 
vidual judgment may differ. 

From CU Reports, May 1939. 


BEST BUYS 

(In order of increasing cost per gram, but note comments) 
Cashmere Bouquet. 10¢. Push-up container. Consistency sat- 

isfactory. 
Elizabeth Post. 10¢. Swivel container. Rather soft. 
Flame-Glo. 10¢. Push-up container. Consistency satisfactory. 
Park & Tiljord. 10¢. Push-up container. Consistency -satis- 
factory. 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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* BEST BUYS—CONT'D 


Varady of Vienna. 10¢. Push-up container. Rather hard, 
stayed on lips well. 
Princess Pat. 10¢. Push-up container. Consistency satisfactory, 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 


(In order of increasing cost per gram, but note comments) 


Heather Jumbo. 10¢. Push-up container. Rather soft. 

Irresistible. 10¢. Swivel container. Consistency satisfactory. 

Embassy. 20¢. Push-up container. Rather soft. 

Outdoor Girl Olive Oil. 10¢. Push-up container. Consistency 
satisfactory. * 

Tattoo. 10¢. Push-up container. Rather hard. 

CD (Cooperative Distributors). 25¢. Swivel container. Con 
sistency satisfactory. 

Carioca. 20¢. Push-up container. Consistency satisfactory. 

Lady Esther. 10¢. Push-up container. Consistency satisfactory, 

Marvelous. 55¢. Push-up container. Rather soft. 

Kissproof. 10¢. Push-up container. Consistency satisfactory. 

House of Westmore. 25¢. Push-up container. Consistency 
satisfactory. 

Cherumy. 39¢. Push-up container. Consistency rather soft. 

Duart Creme of Milk. 59¢. Swivel container. Consistency 
satisfactory. 

Cutex. 45¢. Swivel container. Consistency satisfactory. 

Drezma. 10¢. Push-up container. Consistency satisfactory. 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 55¢. Push-up container. Rather soft. 

Gemey. 75¢. Swivel container. Rather soft. 

Macy's. 54¢. Swivel container. Rather soft. 

Evening in Paris. 55¢. Swivel container. Consistency satis 
factory. 

Valaze. 50¢. Push-up container. Rather soft. 

H:S.G. Permanent. 69¢. Swivel container. Rather soft. 

Trulip. 89¢. Swivel container. Consistency satisfactory. 

Du Barry. $1. Swivel container. Consistency satisfactory. 

Coty Sub-Deb. 50¢. Swivel container. Consistency satisfactory. 

Max Factor’s Hollywood. 50¢. Swivel container. Consistency 
satisfactory. 

Tamgee. 10¢. Very small container, with no device to regulate 
length of stick. Rather hard consistency. 

Martha Washington Colonielle. 89¢. Swivel container. 
Rather soft. 

Daggett & Ramsdell. $1. Swivel container. Rather soft. 

Valaze. $1.50. Swivel container. Rather soft. 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Elmo. 98¢. Swivel container. Rather soft. Contained no in- 
delible dye. 

Prince Matchabelli. 89¢. Swivel container. Consistency satis- 
factory. 

Dorothy Gray. $1. Swivel container. Consistency satisfactory. 

Lentheric Bal Masque. $1. Swivel container. Rather soft. 

Almay. $1.10. Swivel container. Consistency satisfactory. 

Houbigant. 98¢. Swivel container. Smooth, satisfactory con- 
sistency. Contained no indelible dye. 

Charles of the Ritz. $1.50. Swivel container. Rather soft. 

Drumstick Charbert. $1. Swivel container. Consistency satis- + 
factory. 

Blizabeth Arden Victoire. $1.50. Swivel container. Rather 
soft. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Rejuvia. 10¢. Sticky. 

Sevage. 20¢. Consistency was rather hard, but sticky and 
smeary. 

Woodbury “Germ Proof.” 10¢. Was rather soft. Sample 
tested had rancid odor. 

Angelus Rouge Incarnat. 59¢. Was soft and smeary. 

Seventeen. 98¢. Was soft and smeary. 

Pompeian. 98¢. Was rather soft and smeary. Sample tested 
had rancid odor. 

Barbara Gould. $1. Was soft, smeary and sticky. 

Yardley. 85¢. Was soft and smeary. Greasy odor. 


HAND LOTIONS 


Most proprietary hand lotions are harmless mixtures of 
glycerin, water, and some vegetable gum. Some contain in addi- 
tion a cream which is emulsified with other ingredients. In the 
past, a few were found to contain carbolic acid or other corro- 
sive related substances which should be avoided. 

While emulsions such as those described above are of some 
slight temporary benefit, it is less expensive and more beneficial 
to use lanolin, cold cream or some vegetable oil such as olive oil. 

Lanolin, which can be conveniently purchased in tubes in the 
form of toilet lanolin, is the most efficacious as far as softening 
properties are concerned. In this form it does not have the 
objectionable odor or consistency of ordinary anhydrous lanolin 
which is, however, somewhat cheaper and just as effective 
if the hands are wet before application. 
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PERFUMES AND TOILET WATERS 


Although a selection of specific scents depends necessagily 
on individual taste, certain qualities in perfumes are subject 
unbiased rating. These include character of the odor, steadiness 
of the odor note, and strength and lasting quality. 

Perfume is a 10%-20% solution of aromatits in alcohol. Ag 
bases four animal products are used: amber, musk, castoreug 
and civet. Odor comes either from natural sources (flowem, 
leaves, roots, fruits) or is synthesized chemically. Many of 
the best perfumes are combinations of real and synthetic odors; 

+ some are made of synthetics only. It is generally agreed that 
although synthetics alone can produce excellent non-floral scents, 
real extracts have certain “overtones” which can’t be successfully 
imitated. 

Toilet water is weaker than perfume (generally about 3%) 
but has the same odor characteristics. Because a small amount 
goes a long way and because it can be applied to a large sur 
face without danger of overscenting, toilet water is preferred te 
perfume by many women. 

Eau de Cologne is a special type of toilet water with a base 


flavored with other perfumes. 

When applying perfumes, toilet water or cologne, keep them 
away from textiles; some scents leave stains on fabrics which 
can’t be removed, even by laundering. The best place to apply 
scents is in warm, not too exposed parts of the body—behind 
the ears, under the arms, in the hair. (Furs also are good 
places for application.) Atomizers with glass rods or cotton 
tubes are most satisfactory for applying scents; avoid atomizers 
with metal rods. 

Since perfumes are no longer being imported from France, 
stocks of French perfumes will become increasingly smaller. 
Price rises and shortages of imported scents must therefore be 
expected: Attempts are being made in this country to produce 
and blend synthetic aromatics which will compare favorably 
with products previously imported. It is unlikely that there will 
be serious quality deterioration. 

In CU's tests the perfumes were placed on specially prepared 
blotters, kept carefully separated, and smelled at intervals of an 
hour or two, until the scent disappeared. Comparative ratings 
were made at each testing, and a cumulative value used as the 
final score. While these ratings—given, insofar as possible, in 
estimated order of quality within each type, based on expeft 
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ginion—are intended as a general guide to quality, individual 
toice will differ in many cases. 
From CU Reports, May 1941. 


| 





FLORAL SCENTS 





—_— 


*APPLE BLOSSOM 

fedena Rubinstein Apple Blossom. Perfume, $1 for $ fi. oz.; 
toilet water, $1 for 3 3/5 fl. oz. 

House of Duval Apple Blossom. Perfume, 98¢ for 1 fl. oz.; 
toilet water, 98¢ for 7} fi. oz. 

damp-Lite Apple Blossom Perfume. 10¢ for 3/16 fi. oz. 

Gerarde Apple Blossom Cologne. 10¢ for 4 fi. oz. 

Lender Spicy Apple Blossom Cologne. 10¢ for 2 fi. oz. 

Blossom Time Eau de Cologne. 10¢ for 3 fi. oz. 


*CARNATION 

Cheramy Essense d’Oeillet. Perfume, 10¢ for 4 fl. oz. 

Bouquet Lentheric au ig Carnation. Toilet water, $1 for 
4 fi. oz.; $1.75 for 8 fi. 

Caron Belodgia Perfume. $6 fe yr 2/3 fl. oz.; $10.75 for 1 fi. oz. 
Nips, 10¢ per ampule. 

Gerarde Carnation Cologne. 10¢ for 4 fi. oz. 

Coty L’Origan. Toilet water, 10¢ for approx. $ fi. oz. Nips, . 
10¢ for 3 ampules. 

Scherk Carnation Toilet Water. 59¢ for 1.4 fi. oz.; 98¢ for 
3.7 fi. oz. 

Du-Be Perfume Time, Night (Carnation). 10¢ for § 4. oz. 


* GARDENIA 

Charvai Black Gardenia Essence. 10¢ for 1/16 fi. oz. 

Richard Hudnut Tenfold Gardenia Perfume. $1 for } fl. oz. 
Houbigant Gardenia Concentré. Perfume, $1.50 for 4 fi. oz. 
Chanel Gardenia Perfume. $2.50 for } fi. oz.; $11 for .9 fi. oz. 
Park & Tilford Gardenia Perfume. 10¢ for 4 fi. oz. 

Cheramy Essence de Gardenia. 10¢ for 4 fi. oz. 

Jergen’s Gardenia Eau de Cologne. 10¢ for 4 fi. oz. 

Colgate Gardenia Perfume. 10¢ for 3/16 fi. oz. 

Gardenia Perfume Lady. 10¢ for } fi. oz. 

Du-Be Perfume Time, Noon (Gardenia). 10¢ for 4 fl. oz. 
Ronni Gardenia Perfume. 10¢ for } fl. oz. 

Milady’s Perfuma Bar. 10¢ for 2 vials. 

Lamp-Lite Gardenia Perfume. 10¢ for 3/16 fi. oz. 















Lender Gardenia Toilet Water. 10¢ for 24 fi. oz. 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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@ LAVENDER 

Yardley Lavender. 55¢ for 2/3 fl. oz.; $1 for 1} fi. oz. 

Lucien Lelong Whisper Cologne. $1 for 24 fi. oz.; $2.50 for 
8 fi. oz. 

Manon Fréres Castle Brand Lavender Water. 5¢ for 4 4. o7 

Ashley's Lavender Water. 10¢ for 24 fi. oz. 


@ LILAC 

Richard Hudnut Spring Lilac Perfume. 50¢ for } fi. oz. 

Park & Tilford Lilac Perfume. 10¢ for } fi. oz. 

Matchabelli Duchess of York. Perfume, $1.25 for § fi. oz; 
toilet water (rebottled), 10¢ for } fl. oz. 

Corday Eau de Lilas. $1 for 2} fi. oz. 

Du-Be Perfume Time, Morning (Lilac). 10¢ for } fi. oz. 

Ronni Lilac Perfume. 10¢ for } fl. oz. 


@® LILY OF THE VALLEY 

Muguet Composé par Coty (Perfume). $1.10 for 4 fi. oz. 

Colgate Lily of the Valley. Perfume, 10¢ for 3/16 fi. oz. 

Scherk Lily of the Valley Toilet Water. 59¢ for 1.4 fi. oz; 
98¢ for 3.7 fl. oz. 

Cheramy Essence de Muguet. 10¢ for } fi. oz. 


® ROSE 


Cheramy Essence de Rose. 10¢ for } fi. oz. 
Ronni Rose Perfume. 10¢ for } fi. oz. 


@ VIOLET 

Yardley April Violets Cologne. $1 for 34 fi. oz. 

Richard Hudnut Soul of the Violet Toilet Water. $1 for 
3 1/3 fl. oz. 

Cheramy Essence de Violette. 10¢ for } fi. oz 

Roger & Gallet Violette de Parme Eau de Toilette. $1.25 for 
6 fi. OZ. 








OTHER TYPES 





@® WOODY PERFUMES 

These, though they differed from each other, were similat 
én that they had a rather heavy, basic character, reminiscent of 
woods rather than flowers. They were all strong and~ lasting, 
with final scents which remained strong for days. 
Lentheric Tweed. Perfume, $1.25 for 4 fi. oz.; $7 for 1 fi. 0z.; 





toilet water, $1 for 4 fi. oz. 
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Corday Toujours Moi Perfume. $1.50 for § fl. oz.; $11 for 

1} fi. oz. 

Schiaparelli Shocking. Perfume, $1.50 for § fl. oz.; toilet 
water, $4.75 for 4 fl. oz. 

Corday Jet. Perfume, $6.75 for § fl. oz.; toilet water, $2.75 
for 4 fi. oz. 


@ ORIENTAL TYPE SCENTS 
These were heavy, sweet and lasting. 
Guerlain Shalimar. Perfume. $10 for § fi. oz. 
Scherk Intermezzo Perfume. $1 for } fl. oz. 
Coty Emeraude Eau de Toilette. 10¢ for approx. § fl. oz. 
Beverly Deux Dix Perfume. 25¢ for 4 fl. oz. 
Chapelle Lalla Rookhb. Perfume. Nips, 10¢ for 3 ampules. 


@ SPICY SCENTS 

Shulton Early American Old Spice Toilet Water. $1 for 4 
fl. oz. 

Bouton Precious Spicey Perfume. 10¢ for approx. $ fi. oz. 

Colgate Cashmere Bouquet Perfume. 10¢ for 3/16 fl. oz. 


®”CHANEL NO. 5” TYPE 
While these were generally similar in character, they cannot 

be classified under any other single heading. They are here com- 

pared with one brand, typical of the lot. 

Chanel No. 5 Perfume. $2.50 for 3 fi. oz. 

Bourjois Mais Oui. Perfume, $1.50 for .2 fl. oz.; $3 for 4 
fil. oz.; Eau Parfumee (toilet water), $1.25 for 4 fi. oz. 

Yardley Bond Street Perfume. $2.50 for } fl. oz. 

Lanvin My Sin. Perfume. Nips 10¢ for one ampule. 

Richard Hudnut Gemey. Perfume, $1 for } fi. oz.; toilet 
water, $1.50 for 34 fl. oz.; Eau de Cologne, $1 for 34 fi. oz. 

Bourjois Evening in Paris. Perfume, 60¢ for 4 fi. oz.; Eau de 
Toilette, $1.25 for 1.9 fl. oz.; Eau de Cologne, 40¢ for 1 
fl. oz. 

Beverly Mais Qui. Perfume, 25¢ for § fi. oz. 


® NEW BLENDS 


The following brands have all been recently introduced. 


Helena Rubinstein Heaven Sent Toilet Water. $1 for 2 fi. oz. 

Elizabeth Arden Blue Grass Flower Mist. Toilet water, $1.25 
for 4 fi. oz. 

Lentheric Bouquet Confetti. Perfume, $2.75 for } fi. oz.; 
toilet water, $1 for 4 fi. oz. 


(Cont'd neat page) 
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Harriet Hubbard Ayer Tulip Time Cologne. $1.50 for 6 fl, oz 
Dorothy Gray Nosegay Perfume. $1 for 4 fi. oz. 


@ MISCELLANEOUS SCENTS 
Scents which do not belong specifically in any of the cate 
gories listed above. 
Coty Essence L’Aimant. $1 for .2 fi. oz.; $9.75 for 1.6 fl. ox 
Park & Tilford Desire. Perfume, 10¢ for 3 fi. oz. 
Coty Chypre Eau de Toilette. 10¢ for approx. 4 fi, oz. 
Scherk Renaissance Toilet Water. 59¢ for 1.7 fl. oz.; 98¢ for 
3.5 fl. oz. 
Houbigant Quelques Fleurs Perfume. $1 for 1/5 fi. oz.; $5 
for 1 fi. oz. 
Bouton Precious Perfume Floral. 10¢ for approx. 4 fi. oz. 
Park & Tilford Adventure. Perfume, 10¢ for 4 fi. oz. 
Cheramy April Showers. Toilet water, 10¢ for § fi. oz.; Eau 
de Cologne, 10¢ for 2/5 fi. oz. 
Kerkoff Djer-Kiss Toilet Water. 10¢ for } fi. oz. 


® MEN’S SCENTS 
These come either in the form of Eau de Cologne or after 
shaving lotion. Comparisons are rather difficult, since after 
shave lotions contain other ingredients in addition to the base, 
Seaforth for Men. Eau de Cologne and Shaving Lotion, each 
$1 for 4 fi. oz. 
Shulton’s Early American Old Spice Cologne. $1 for 4 fi. o2, 
Lentheric. Men's Eau de Cologne and After-Shave Lotion, each 
$1 for 5 fi. oz. 


Houbigant Fougére Royal After Shaving Lotion. 85¢ for 4} 
fl. oz. 


PERMANENT WAVES 


Techniques for producing permanent waves vary. But 
essentially they all do the same thing: distort the hair shaft 
into a curled form by winding around a rod, and then make the 
distortion “permanent” by application of an alkaline solution 
and heat. The alkalies used are ammonia (this has an um 
pleasant odor), sodium and potassium compounds (no smell, 
but they become concentrated as heat is applied, and may harm 
the hair), and organic compounds (less smelly than ammonia, 
but like it in action). 

The most popular method of heat application is the pet- 
manent wave machine. Better models have thermostatic regu 
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lators (so that they cannot rise above a given temperature) or 
operate at low voltage (to reduce shock hazard). They are at 
least as safe and as comfortable as the machineless waves, in 
which the heat is suppli¢éd by chemical reaction of water with 
the heating pads. 

Pads of the same brand may vary, so that heating may be 
uneven. Moreover, there is no standard way of measuring the 
correct amount of the water to be added. For both these reasons, 
temperatures may vary 10° to 25° F. 

In “remote control” waves, the hair is wound as for a 
machine wave, and then a pre-heated element is put on the curls 
and allowed to cool on the hair. There are no special advantages 
to this method and the high initial temperature required may 
harm the hair. 

With the machine wave contro!, curling depends on time of 
heating; with machineless or remote control, the curl is regu- 
lated by strength of solution used. 

Following are some general facts about permanent waving, 
condensed from CU's studies of the subject: 

Prices of permanent waves range from $1 to $25 or more 
depending on a variety of factors. You should be able to get 
a good wave by skilled operators for $5. 

A permanent wave, carefully applied, does no harm to hair 
or scalp. 

A test curl is essential before every wave; it is particularly 
important for white, dyed or bleached hair. 

There is no such thing as a self-setting wave. 

‘Some manufacturers put out a variety of brands, selling at 
different prices, but practically alike in composition (for 
example, Zotos, $10; Jamal, $7.50; Vapor Marcel, $6; Peer, $5; 
are all made by Sales Affiliates). There's no point in paying 
for brand name alone. 

Home permanent waves are almost never successful. 

“Wave-cuts” are not all they're cracked up to be. They 
fequire frequent “push-ups” (setting) ; each haircut must be an 
expensive wave-cut; and they can't make the ends of the hair 
curl. 

Following is a list of the permanent-wave solutions tested by 
CU. Since the success of a permanent wave is determined much 
more by the skill and technique of the operator than by the 
composition of the materials used, and since prices vary widely, 
no “Best Buys” can be given. Successful permanents can be 
given with any of the brands—and so can poor ones. 

From CU Reports, June 1941. 

(Cont'd nest page) 
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ACCEPTABLE 

Bonat Padol Machineless (Samuel Bonat & Bros., NYC). 

Duart (Duart Mfg. Co., NYC). 

Duart with Infusium. 

Eugene (Eugene, Ltd.. NYC). 

Frederics Croquignole (E. Frederics, Inc., LLC. N. Y.), 

Frederics Tru-Curl. 

Frederics Vitron. 

Halliwell Quik-W ave (Halliwell, NYC). 

Helene Curtis Duchess Croquignole (National Mineral Co,, 
Chicago). 

Helene Curtis Duchess Machineless. 

Helene Curtis Park Avenue Machineless. 

Helene Curtis Tru-Art Machineless. 

Jamal Machineless (Sales Affiliates, Inc., NYC). See text. 

Kazoline (Raymond Laboratories, St. Paul). 

Kera-Wave Machineless (Halliwell). 

Naminco Machineless (Nat'l Mineral Co.). 

Naminco Milky Croquignole. 

Nestle Aristocrat (Nestle-Lemur Co., NYC). 

Nestle Nestoil. 

Nestle Nestyle. 

Nestle Undine. 

New Ray Gold Seal (Raymond Laboratories). 

Peer Machineless (Sales Affiliates, Inc.). See text. 

Rilling Koolerwave (Rilling-Arnao Co., Minneapolis). 

Vapor Marcel Machineless (Sales Affiliates, Inc.). See text. 

Wellin (Wella Corp., NYC). 

Windsor Machineless (Nat'l Mineral Co.). 

Zeno Machineless (Raymond Laboratories). 

Zotos Machineless (Sales Affiliates, Inc.). See text. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
Willat Wave (Heatless Permanent Wave Co.). This product 
has been taken off the market by action of the Food & Drug 
Administration. It was claimed to have caused the death of 
a user. See CU Reports, April 1941. 


SAFETY RAZORS & BLADES 


Before switching to another brand or type of razor, you 
should check up on your present shaving practices. A change 
here may improve your shave more markedly than a change in 
either razor or blade. 

Whenever possible, take time to wet your beard thoroughly 
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with warm water. Wash your face with soap and water and 
follow this with two or three minutes of vigorous lathering. 

Almost as important as all this is the actual technique of 
shaving. The direction of motion of the razor should be diagon- 
ally across the face so as to give a partly slicing stroke. 

In the final analysis, the choice of a razor must depend on 
the individual shaver, his beard, his skin and his shaving 
habits. If he demands an absolute minimum of time for shav- 
ing, he will not find such razors as the Rolls or the Valet 
Auto-Strop so satisfactory as those which require no preparation 
of the blade for use. 

No tests of razors have been made since November 1938, at 
which time current models of the Gem, Gillette, Durham- 
Duplex, Rolls, Schick Injector and Valet Auto-Strop were all 
found “Acceptable.” The Enders was found “Not Acceptable” 
because of poor quality of the special blades required. 

It is probable that, with most users, proper technique as 
outlined above is more important than the choice of razor. 
But razors which take any Gem or Gillette type blade are apt 
to be wiser choices than those using a special blade. Blade 
quality varies greatly—from brand to brand and from‘time to 
time within a brand. The razor which is most adaptable gives 
the user most opportunity to try out different blades. 

See page 128 for report on electric shavers. 


ROUGE 


Rouge is sold most widely in cake form, but other types 
available include powder, liquid, cream and paste. Cake and 
powder rouges are basically the same. Both are essentially 
highly colored face powders. Cake rouge contains, in addition, 
a binding agent to keep it from crumbling. Usually this is a 
gummy substance such as tragacanth, but starch is sometimes 
used. The few people who are especially sensitive to starch, or 
who have dry skins (starch tends to have a drying effect), should 
avoid rouges containing starch. Elizabeth Arden and Embassy 
were found to contain starch in tests made in 1939. 

Cream rouge may be either of the cold-cream type (greasy) or 
the vanishing-cream (non-greasy) type. The color range in these 
rouges is rather limited. More common and more satisfactory 
than the creams are the paste rouges, which are very highly 
colored and have a petrolatum base. They act primarily by 
coloring the skin, whereas cream rouges completely cover the 
texture of the skin. 

(Cont'd neat page) 
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From the consumer's point of view, differences in quality of 
different brands of rouge are insignificant. Therefore, rouge 
should be bought on the basis of price and convenience of con. 
tainer. In tests made in 1939, Elizabeth Post, distributed by 
S. H. Kress Stores, at 10¢, was found to be a “Best Buy.” 

Colors in rouge are not standardized, and one must examine 
the rouge itself, rather than depend upon the color label. Unilesg 
you are willing to pay a fancy price for the compact, there is ao 
reason to go further than the five-&-ten-cent store to get a satis 
factory rouge. 


SANITARY PADS 


In testing sanitary pads, all-round utility was considered and 
conditions of actual normal use were simulated. Pads with 
moisture-proof backings were found to be more satisfactory than 
pads lacking backings. Cellulose dust, paper or cotton are used 
in various brands to make up the major absorbent ‘section of 
pads; none of these types was found to be generally superiog 
to the others. Cotton is softer and more absorbent than the 
other materials, but heavier and bulkier. 

From CU Reports, May 1940. Ratings are based on 1940 
tests; prices are as of October 1941. 

BRAND AND MANUFACTURER 

OR DISTRIBUTOR PRICE 








ACCEPTABLE 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 
Kotex Regular (International Cellucotton 


Products Co., Chicago).......... ..... 12 for 25¢ 
Venus' (Venus Corp., NYC)...... 12 for $1 
Kotex Super (International Cellucotton Prod- 

EE sn We niww.a tps <0 3 ... 12 for 25¢ 
Modess (Personal Products Corp., NYC)... 12 for 25¢ 
Gallia Medium! (The White House, San 

EE ee ee ee 12 for 19¢ 
CD (Cooperative Distributors, NYC)....... 12 for 19¢ 
Sanimac (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC)....... 12 for 19¢ 
Raycel (Sontag Drug Co., Los Angeles . 12 for 1234¢ 
Modernap (Broadway Dep’t Store, Los 

ee Th ll 12 for 1742 
Nappettes (Ow! Drug Co., San Francisco)... 12 for 11¢ 
Co-op (Eastern Coop. Wholesale, Brooklyn). 12 for 19¢ 


Celleen (Sontag Drug Co.).. 12 for 124 
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BRAND AND MANUFACTURER 





OR DISTRIBUTOR PRICE 
ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Cellu-Ettes (Sears-Roebuck).......... ... 12 for 144¢ 
Sen-Aid (Whelan Drugstores, NYC)....... 24 for 31¢ 
Disie Belle' (F. W. Woolworth Stores)...... 6 for 10¢ 
Ramona (Weinstem Co., San Francisco)... 12 for 11¢ 
Nu-vel (Walgreen Drugstores, NYC)....... 12 for 23¢ 
Reems (Sitroux Co., NYC)................ 5 for 10¢ 
ED GADD Ss oo nan het.no a aus Kaleb ew ke 12 for 20¢ 


Belfair (Seabury, Inc., New Brunswick, N. J.) 12 for 13¢ 
Aimcee' (Associated Merchandising Corp.‘).. 12 for 20¢ 
Resettes (United Drug Co., Boston)... .. 12 for 17¢ 

The following are “Acceptable” if normal flow is small, or 
for the last day or two of the period. 


Senoval (S. H. Kress Stores). ............. 8 for 15¢ 
Sen-Neat (F. W. Grand Stores)............ 8 for 12}¢ 
§e-Soft (Montgomery Ward).............. 12 for 144¢2 
NOT ACCEPTABLE 
eae OR)... os s'cs abd sx ewes dda dc 12 for 18¢ 
Sen-Nap-Pak (San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co.)..... 12 for 20¢ 
Cashmere (F. W. Woolworth Stores)....... 10 for 10¢ 
lenvette (San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co.)....... . 12 for 1544 
Marlene (J. J. Newberry)... .............. 12 for 20¢ 
*Cotton pad. 7Plus postage. *1940 price. * See Introduction, 
page 11. 
* TAMPONS 


Tampons appeal to women because of their small size and 
because they interfere less with normal activity than napkins. 
They can be used, however, only by women with a moderate or 
dight flow, or on the last day or two of the period. Most 
gmecologists recommend their use only by married women. 

No clinical study of the safety of tampons has as yet been 
ported. Some doctors hold that infection of the uterus and 
tubes may occur as a result of damming back the flow. On the 
tther hand, some doctors claim that they eliminate the possi- 
bility of contamination of the vaginal area by fecal material. 

Tampons are either compressed or crimped. The crimped type 
tbsorbs liquid more rapidly than the compressed type but strikes 
through more readily. The construction of the tampons tested 
i indicated in the alphabetical listings below. Since all were 
@milar in all-round utility, they are listed in alphabetical order. 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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TAMPONS, SHAMPOOS, SHAVERS 


Their use should be discontinued immediately if any irritatiog 
is noted. 


BRAND AND MANUFACTURER 





OR DISTRIBUTOR TYPE PRICE 
Cashay (Park & Tilford, NYC)! 12 for 35¢ 
Fibs (International Cellucotton 

Products Co., Chicago)....... Compressed 12 for 20¢ 


Holiy-Pasx (Universal Cotton 
Products Corp., Hollywood)... Compressed 12 for 20¢ 
Lotus (Sitroux Co., NYC)...... Slightly 
Compressed 6 for 10¢ 
Tampax (Tampax, Inc., New: 
Brunswick, N. J.)............ Crimped 10 for 29¢ 
Wix (Wix Co., Minneapolis). ... Compressed 5 for 20¢ 


1 Two puffs tied together with eight strips of surgical gauze between, 


SHAMPOOS 


A report on shampoos, in preparation as the Buying Guide 
goes to press, will appear in an early issue of CU Reports. 


ELECTRIC SHAVERS 


The best electric shavers are now comparable to a safey 
razor in speed and closeness of shave. But while some users 
find them less irritating than razor blades, others cannot use 
them at all. More so. than with most products, their value 
to the user depends on individual reaction. Since individual 
reaction is so important, CU strongly recommends that you 
purchase an electric shaver with an understanding that yor 
can exchange it or get your money back, minus a reaso 
service charge, if you don’t like the shaver. 

The cost of an electric shaver in terms of initial investment 
plus incidental repairs has probably been greater than the cost 
of razor blades. But obsolescence, which was a costly item, 
is becoming less important since improvements of shavers i@ 
shaving ability seem unlikely to occur as rapidly in the future 
as in the last few years. Repairs due directly to wear should 
average less than 50¢ per year. Dropping, however, is likely 
to break the plastic case and damage the shaving head, necessi 
tating expensive repair jobs. Cost of electricity is negligible, 

The ratings below are based on shaving ability as detet 
mined by use tests. CU has also made accelerated life tests 
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(equivalent to three years’ use) which indicate that wear is 
afelatively small factor. Models were tested at various times; 
for date of test of each model, see footnote references. Prices 
were list prices as of October 1941, 
Every ac-dc shaver tested caused radio interference. Shavers 
for a-c only are so marked. 


154. From CU Reports, December 1939, November 1940, and 


November 1941. 


20¢ BEST BUYS 
Rend Close-Shaver Model C, No. 40! (Remington Rand, 
20¢ Bsidgeport). $7.50, list. A-c only. Fast and close shave. 
Sunbeam Shavemaster Model M 60° (Chicago Flexible Shaft 
10¢ Co., Chicago). $7.50, list. A-c only. One of the fastest 
and closest shavers tested. No learning period required, 
19¢ except to remove long hairs of the beard. Caused pin-prick 
20¢ sensation to some users, especially on upper lip. Also avail- 
= able as Model M 50 for 50-cycle a-c current. 
ee ALSO ACCEPTABLE 


(In order of shaving ability) 
Williams Roto-Shaver Model A (J. B. Williams Co., Glaston- 


nide bury, Conn.). $13.75, list. One of the fastest and closest 


&. 
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shavers tested but caused strong pin-prick sensation to some 
users. Extra head for removing long hairs under neck. 

Remington Triple-Header Model No. 772 (Remington Rand). 

$17.50, list. Two identical shaving heads next to each other, 
an extra hair-trimming head excellent for its purpose. Judged 
by all users to be the best all-round shaver or near-best, 
but not quite so close as Sunbeam or Roto-Shaver. Little 
or no after-burn. The trimming head should receive two 
drops of oil every week. 

Remington Foursome Model 78° (Remington Rand) $19.95, 
list. Had one more shaving head than the Remington Triple- 
Header, but did not shave consistently faster, mostly because 
the exceptionally large shaving surface made it difficult for 
some persons to use. 

Remington Dual Shaver* (Remington Rand). $15.75, list. 
Same as the Remington Triple-Header, except that jt didn’t 
have the extra trimming head. A similar model, the Rem- 
ington Double-Header, which.CU did not test, is available 
for a-c only, at $12.75, list. 

Remington Speedak Model A, No. 80! (Remington Rand). 
$12.50, list. A-c only. Gave same shave as Rand Model 
C, No. 40 above. 








(Cont'd nest page) 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
Remington Close-Shaver Model E, No. 27+ (Remington Rand), 
$14.75, list. Discontinued, but may be available in stores, 
Gave same shave as the Remington and Rand single-headerg, 
Not worth the price unless shaver must be used on d-c. 
Knapp “Natural Angle’ Model No. 10-8! (Knapp-Monarch 
Co., St. Louis). $10, list. Fast, close shave, about equiva: 
lent to Rand or Remington single-head models. Because of 
special bent shape, easy to handle on cheeks but some usesg 
found it awkward under the chin. Good for hair trimming, 
Schick Flyer Cat. No. 1602 (Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stam 
ford, Conn.). $12.50, list. Excellent for trimming haig 
and shaving individual long hairs of the beard. No pit 
prick sensation or pulling but some users experienced after 
burn. Clean shave could be obtained by some individuals 
but never so close as with preceding shavers. 
Schick service stations are prepared to fit the new 2M head 
to their old model shavers at a charge of $3. Considered 
advisable only if the original head is a 1938 model or earlier, 
or if the head of the Colonel or of the No. 7 or No. 10 
Captain has been damaged. 
Schick Colonel Cat. No. 240.1 $15, list. Was not considered 
worth the additional charge over the Flyer. 
Schick Captain.’ $9.95, list. Discontinued. Choice of two 
heads: No. 7 for ordinary beards, No. 10 for coarse beards, 
Sunbeam Shavemaster Model R* (Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.). 
$15, list. Greater weight than Model M made it clumsier 
to use. On a-c current was less satisfactory than Model M. 
Gemz-lectric } (American Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 
$4.95, list. Only fair shave, slow, with some irritation. 
Gem-lectric Face-lite } (American Safety Razor Corp.). $5.95, 
list. Same as shaver above except that a small electric light 
has been added. Light not worth the difference in list price. 
Knapp “Natural Angle” Model 5-0? (Knapp-Monarch Co.), 
$5, list. A-c only. Lightweight. Because of special bent 
shape, easy to handle on cheeks but some users found it very 
awkward under the chin. Good for hair trimming. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Casco "755 (Casco Products Corp.). $12.50. Ac-de. Fait 

shave, very slow, no irritation. Failed in life test in manner 
potentially dangerous to user. 








1 Tested December 1939. * Tested November 1940. * Tested Novem 
ber 1941. ‘* Tested June 1940. * Tested February 1940. 
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SHAVING SOAPS AND CREAMS 


To be effective, a shaving preparation must first remove the 
patural oils surrounding the hair shafts, and then hold moisture 
around the hairs. In general, lathering preparations—marketed 
as cakes, creams, bowls, powders, sticks, liquids—seem to per- 
form this function more effectively than brushless creams. They 
provide a stable soap lather, which needn't be worked up into 
a bulky mass, but should be sufficient to cover the beard com- 
pletely. For economy, cakes are the “Best Buys.” 

The most important steps in getting a good shave are (1) to 
soften the beard properly, (2) to use a blade with sufficient 
sharpness, and (3) to use a correct cutting angle (see Safety 
Razors, page 124). Don’t rush through the beard softening 
process, give sufficient attention and time to it. Under most 
favorable conditions a minimum of two minutes is necessary 
for water to soak into the hair. Hot or warm water is pref- 
erable and the face should be kept wet throughout the shaving 
petiod. Stretching the skin slightly may help you to get a 
doser shave. 

Special claims (lubrication, hair support, antiseptic action, 
&c.) for various shaving preparations should be treated with 
skepticism. 

From CU Reports, September 1941. (Labor notes included.) 





SHAVING SOAPS 


BEST BUYS 
Williams Mug Soap (J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.). 
5¢; cost per oz. dry soap, 3.1¢. 
Colgate Cup Soap (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.). 5¢; cost per oz. dry soap, 3.1¢. 
Palmolive Shaving Soap (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.). 5¢; 
cost per oz. dry soap, 3.1¢. 
ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of increasing cost per ounce of dry soap within each 
type of preparation) 





® CAKES 

Williams Shaver's Delight (J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, 
Conn.). 10¢; cost per oz. dry soap, 5¢. 

Colgate Super Shaving Soap (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J.). 10¢; cost per oz. dry soap, 5.4¢. 

Yankee Soap (J. B. Williams Co.). 10¢; cost per oz. dry 

soap, 6.4¢. 





(Cont'd neat page) 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

@® POWDERS AND STICKS 

Colgate Shave Stick (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.). Small size, 
10¢; cost per oz. dry soap, 11.4¢. Large size, 33¢; cost per 
oz. dry soap, 18.9¢. Packed in bakelite case; case cap serves 
as stick holder. Reloads available. 

Colgate Shave Powder (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.). Large 
size, 23¢; cost per oz. dry soap, 11.9¢. Small size, 10¢; 
cost per oz. dry soap, 12.6¢. 

Williams Shave Powder (J. B. Williams Co.). 35¢; cost per 
oz. dry soap, 16.5¢. 

Cuticura Shave Stick (Potter Drug & Chemical Corp., Malden, 
Mass.). 33¢; cost per oz. dry soap, 17.1¢. High percentage 
of alcohol insoluble material. 

Williams Shave Stick (J. B. Williams Co.). 33¢; cost per 
oz. dry soap, 18¢. Bakelite case. Reluads available. 

Yardley Shave Stick (Yardley & Co., Ltd., London and NYC). 
50¢; cost per oz. dry soap, 28.4¢. High percentage of alcohol 
insoluble material. 


@® SHAVING BOWLS 

Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 47¢; cost per oz. dry soap, 
16.5¢. Lowest priced of shaving bowl soaps. Price included 
wooden bowl. High percentage of alcohol insoluble material, 

Cashmere Bouquet (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.). 79¢; cost 
per oz. dry soap, 26.3¢. Price included wooden shaving bowl. 

Lentheric (Lentheric, Inc., NYC). $1; cost per oz. dry soap, 
31.2¢. Price included bakelite bowl. High percentage of 
alcohol insoluble material. 

Yardley (Yardley & Co., Ltd.). $1; cost per oz. dry soap, 39%. 
Price included wooden bowl. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 

@ CAKES 

Ward's Shave Tablet Cat. No.—4248 (Montgomery Ward). 
10¢ for 3 cakes plus postage; cost per oz. dry soap, 1.8¢. 
Contained excessive alcohol insoluble material. 

Sears’ Regal Super Lather Soap Cat. No.—4915 (Sears-Roe 
buck). 10¢ for 3 cakes plus postage; cost per oz. dry soap, 
1.8¢. Contained free alkali and high percentage of alcohol 
insoluble material. 


@ SHAVE STICKS 
Resinol (Resinol Chemical Co.). 








23¢; cost per oz. dry soap, 
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NOT ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
14¢. Contained high percentage of alcohol insoluble mate- 
rial and free alkali. 


@ SHAVING BOWLS 

Old Spice (Shulton, Inc.). $1; cost per oz. dry soap, 26.8¢. 
Price included shaving mug. Contained excessive alcohol 
insoluble material. - 

Castillidn (name of manufacturer or distributor not given on 
label). 59¢; cost per oz. dry soap, 28.2¢. Price included 
wooden bowl. Contained excessive alcohol insoluble material. 

Fougére Royale (Houbigant, Inc.). $1; cost per oz. dry 
soap, 59.1¢. Price included wooden bowl. Contained exces- 
sive alcohol insoluble materials. Bowl discolored by soap. 


@ LIQUID SOAPS 


Conti Liquid Shave (Conti Products Corp.). 33¢; cost per 
oz. dry soap, 15.8¢. Contained free alkali. 





LATHERING CREAMS 





BEST BUYS 
Craig-Martin (Comfort Mfg. Co., Chicago). 10¢; cost per oz. 
dry content, 7.3¢. 
Dart (S. H. Kress Stores). 10¢; cost per oz. dry content, 7.6¢. 
Gibson’s (Whelan Drug Co., NYC). 10¢; cost per oz. dry 
content, 7.9¢. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of increasing cost per ounce of dry content) 

Sears’ Velvo Cat. No.—4902 (Sears-Roebuck). 17¢ plus post- 
age; cost per oz. dry content, 8¢. 

Ladd’s (Hamilton, NYC). 25¢; cost per oz. dry content, 8.5¢. 

Cosmos (Trade Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N. J.; distrib. 
Cooperative Distributors, NYC). 11¢; cost per oz. dry 
content, 8.6¢. 

Ward's Cat. No.—3901 (Montgomery Ward). 17¢ plus post- 
age; cost per oz. dry content, 8.9¢. 

Shavetex (Park, NYC). 23¢; cost per oz. dry content, 9¢. 

Latherall (Trade Laboratories, Inc.). Large size, 20¢; cost per 
oz. dry content, 9.4¢. Small size, 10¢; cost per oz. dry con- 
tent, 11.3¢. 

Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 29¢; cost per oz. dry con- 
tent, 10.8¢. 

(Cont'd neat page) ' 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Sanikleen (Sanikleen Products Co., Memphis, Tenn.). 10¢; 
cost per oz. dry content, 10.9¢. 

Palmolive (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J.). 
Large size, 37¢; cost per oz. dry content, 11¢. Small size, 
10¢; cost per oz. dry content, 14.9¢. 

Colgate (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.). Large size, 37¢; cost 
per oz. dry content, 11.2¢. Small size, 10¢; cost per oz. dry 
content, 14.9¢. 

Ivory (Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati). 24¢; cost per oz. 
dry content, 12.6¢. 

* Gillette (Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston). 24¢; cost per oz, 
dry content, 12.8¢. 

Lifebuoy (Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.). Large size, 
23¢; cost per oz. dry content, 13¢. Small size, 10¢; cost per 
oz. dry content, 15.7¢. 

Fitch’s (F. W. Fitch Mfg. Co., Des Moines, Ia.). Large size, 
25¢; cost per oz. dry content, 13.1¢. Small size, 10¢; cost 
per oz. dry content, 15.7¢. 

Kleenzo (United Drug Co., Boston). 25¢; cost per oz. dry 
content, 13.3¢. 

McKesson’s (McKesson & Robbins, Inc., NYC). 23¢; cost per 
oz. dry content, 13.6¢. 

Scientific (De Pree Co., Holland, Mich.). 39¢; cost per oz. 
dry content, 13.6¢. 

Strobak (Strobak Laboratories, Inc. NYC). 29¢; cost per oz. 
dry content, 14.4¢. 

Mennen (Mennen Co., Newark, N. J.). Large size, 39¢; cost 
per oz. dry content, 14.7¢. Small size, 10¢; cost per oz. dry 
content, 21.8¢. 

Williams Luxury (J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.). 
Large size, 39¢; cost per oz. dry content, 14.7¢. Small size, 
10¢; cost per oz. dry content, 15.7¢. 

Squibb (E. R. Squibb & Sons, NYC). Large size, 39¢; cost per 
oz. dry content, 15.1¢. Small size, 10¢; cost per oz. dry 
content, 18.8¢. 

Stag (Langlois, Inc., Boston). 25¢; cost per oz. dry content, 
16.1¢. 

Ingram’s (Bristol-Myers Co.. NYC). Large size, 29¢; cost pet 
oz. dry content, 18.2¢. Small size, 10¢; cost per oz. dry 
content, 23.6¢. 

Listerifte (Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis). Large size, 33¢; 

cost per oz. dry content, 19¢. Small size, 10¢; cost per oz 

dry content, 20.2¢. 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Swev (Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y.). 35¢; cost 
per oz. dry content, 19.4¢. 

Rexall (United Drug Co., Boston). 25¢; cost per oz. dry con- 
tent, 20.2¢. 

Woodbury (John H. Woodbury, Inc., Cincinnati). Large size, 
29¢; cost per oz. dry content, 21¢. Small size, 10¢; cost per 
oz. dry content, 23.6¢. 

Cuticura (Potter Drug & Chemical Co., Malden, Mass.). Small 
size, 10¢; cost per oz. dry content, 21.6¢. Large size, 33¢; 
cost per oz. dry content, 23.4¢. 

Coty (Coty, Inc., NYC). 50¢; cost per oz. dry content, 22.4¢. 

Yardley (Yardley & Co., Ltd., London and NYC). 50¢; cost 
per oz. dry content, 27.7¢. 

Mi-31 (United Drug Co., Boston). 50¢; cost per oz. dry 
content, 28.3¢. 

Pinaud (Pinaud, NYC). 39¢; cost per oz. dry content, 28.3¢. 

Fougére Royale (Houbigant, Inc., NYC). 50¢; cost per oz. 
dry content, 29.4¢. 

Lentheric (Lentheric, Inc., NYC). 50¢; cost per oz. dry con- 
tent, 34.4¢. 

NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Jobuson & Johnson (Johnson & Johnson). 33¢; cost per oz. 
dry content, 17¢. Contained free alkali and excessive alcohol 
insoluble material! 

All-American (Ametican Pharmaceutical Co.). 29¢; cost per 
oz. dry content, 17.8¢. Showed excessive cream discoloration 
due to container reaction. 





BRUSHLESS (Non-Lathering) CREAMS 





All brands were packed in collapsible tubes, except where 
noted otherwise. 
BEST BUYS 
Latherite (Trade Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N. J.). 39¢; cost 
per oz. dry content, 7.9¢. 
Dabon (Dr. Brown's Laboratories, Brooklyn, N. Y.). 39¢; cost 
per oz. dry content, 9¢. 
Gillette (Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston). 10¢; cost per 
oz. dry content, 9.8¢. 


_ Macy's (R. H. Magy & Co., NYC). 15¢; cost per oz. dry con- 


tent, 10.5¢. 
Sam’s (Travis Distributing Co., NYC). 10¢; cost per oz. dry 
content, 10.5¢. 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(Im order of increasing cost per oz. of dry content) 

Ward's Cat. No.—2902 (Montgomery Ward). 17¢ plus post 
age; cost per oz. dry content, 13.2¢. 

Latherless (Trade Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N. J.). 10¢; 
cost per oz. dry content, 13.8¢. 

CD (Cooperative Distributors, NYC). 27¢; cost per oz. diy 
content, 15.5¢. 

Castillian (Castillian Products Corp., Hollywood, Cal.). 49¢: 
cost per oz. dry content, 16.1¢. 

Sears’ Velvo Cat. No.—5760 (Sears-Roebuck). 17¢ plus post 
age; cost per oz. dry content, 16.4¢. 

Barbasol (Barbasol Co., Indianapolis). Large size, 27¢; cost 
per oz. dry content, 19.2¢. Small size, 10¢; cost per oz. diy 
content, 39¢. 

Ladd’s (Hamilton Products Co., NYC). 25¢; cost per oz. diy 
content, 19.7¢. 

Old Smoothie (Knickerbocker Products, Holland, Mich.). 39@; 
cost per oz. dry content, 20.3¢. 

Stag (Langlois, Boston). 33¢; cost per oz. dry content, 21.7¢ 

Craig-Martin (Comfort Mfg. Co., Chicago). 10¢; cost per oz 
dry content, 21.8¢. 

Palmolive (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J.). 
Large size, 40¢; cost per oz. dry content, 22¢. Small size, 
10¢; cost per oz. dry content, 29.8¢. 

No-Nix (Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y.). 29¢; 
cost per oz. dry content, 22.4¢. 

Colgate (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.). Large size, 40¢; cost 
per oz. dry content, 22.9¢. Small size, 10¢; cost per o% 
dry content, 29.4¢. 

Zip (Jordean, Inc., NYC). 42¢; cost per oz. dry content, 234. 

Brisk (Armand Co., Des Moines, Ia.). 49¢; cost per oz. diy 
content, 23.6¢. 

Zepbyr (De Pree Co., Holland, Mich.). 37¢; cost per om 
dry content, 23.7¢. 

Listerine (Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis). Large size, 23¢; 
cost per oz. dry content, 24.5¢. Small size, 10¢; cost per oz 
dry content, 28¢. 

Mollé (Mollé Co., Bedford, Ohio). Large ‘size, 32¢; cost per 
oz. dry content, 25.1¢. Small size, 10¢; cost per oz, day 
content, 35.3¢. ° 


Lather-Kreem (A. J. Krank Co., St. Paul, Minn.). Large size, 


23¢; cost per oz. dry content, 26.4¢. Small size, 10¢; cost 
per oz. dry content, 27.4¢. 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Shavami (McKesson & Robbins, Inc.. NYC). 39¢; cost per 
oz. dry cont*nt, 26.6¢. 

Mennen (Met... 1 Co., Newark, N. J.). Large size, 39¢; cost 
per oz. dry content, 29.4¢. Small size, 10¢; cost per oz. 
dry content, 41¢. 

Williams Glider (J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.). 
Small size, 10¢; cost per oz. dry content, 31.8¢. Large size, 
39¢; cost per oz. dry content, 34.2¢. 

Noxzema (Noxzema Chemical Co., Baltimore). 29¢; cost per 
oz. dry content, 32.1¢. 

Burma Shave (Burma-Vita Co., Minneapolis, Minn.). Large 
size, 31¢; cost per oz. dry content, 35.5¢. 

Squibb (E. R. Squibb & Sons, NYC). 17¢; cost per oz. dry 
content, 33.7¢. 

Frostilla (Frostilla Co., Inc., Elmira, N. Y.). 45¢; cost per 
oz. dry content, 34.7¢. 

Prep (Mark Allen & Co., Detroit). 29¢; cost per oz. dry con- 
tent, 37.2¢. 

Euxesis (Aimée Lloyd & Co., England). 59¢; cost per oz. dry 
content, 78¢. 


SKIN BLEACHES 


Under the present Food & Drug Law, the effective but dan- 
gerous skin bleach, bichloride of mercury, is not permitted in 
commercial skin bleaches in concentrations higher than 2%. 
Ammoniated mercury may still be used in amounts up to 5%, 
provided certain warnings about the possibility of irritation, 
permanent skin discoloration and poisoning appear on label, 

In the face of these requirements, mercury bleaches are sel- 
dom found on the market. Instead, many bleaches -contain 
salicylic acid or related compounds. These, too, may be irri- 
tating to those who have a special sensitivity to them, or to 
anyone when they are improperly used. 

A mild surface bleach, such as hydrogen peroxide (3% re- 
inforced with a few drops of ammonia), while not so effective, 
is much safer. 

Freckle removers are nothing more than skin bleaches de 
signed to make freckles less conspicuous. 


TOILET SOAP 


The basic function of a toilet soap is to cleanse the skin 
and to do it with as little irritation as possible. To get a 
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soap which will do this, it is mot necessary to pay a high 
price. CU's tests made in March 1939 on more than a hundred 
brands of toilet soap costing from 3¢ to over $1 showed that 
while some soaps contained more moisture and fillers than 
others, none contained impurities harmful to normal skin. 

There are many types of “special” soaps ranging from oat- 
meal through buttermilk, honey and almond, cocoa, &c., and 
ending up with the carbolated type. The percentage of any 
such special ingredients in soap is small and their effect on 
the skin is insignificant or entirely absent—except that some 
of them may prove irritating to skins sensitive to a particular 
substance, even when the substance is present in small amounts, 

Thus claims for any special ingredient should be largely 
discounted. Medicated soaps should never be used except on 
the advice of a physician. 

Since there's so very little difference between various brands 
of toilet soaps, it's wise to buy according to price. Buy a 
few of the low-priced brands on the market and try them out; 
use the ones that cause no irritation, or the least irritation, 
to your skin. 


STOCKING SAVERS & SUBSTITUTES 


As a result of the threatened stocking shortage, methods of 
saving stockings have received considerable attention recently. 
These methods include preparations which supposedly make 
stockings last longer, those which stop or prevent runs, and 
leg coatings which enable women to go without stockings alto- 
gether. CU has investigated all these possibilities. 


@ HOSIERY “LIFE-SAVERS” 


Various kinds of preparations designed to make stockings 
last longer are available. One type, a stocking rinse in which 
you dip your stockings after washing and allow to dry on the 
hose, is practically worthless. Made of a soluble salt and or- 
ganic lathering agent, these rinses wash out, so that they must 
be used every time the stockings are washed. The purpose of 
the rinses is to give hose a light protective coating so that they 
will be less apt to snag, and to fix the weave so that the stock- 
ings won't run if snags do occur. Tests made by CU showed, 
however, that the rinses won't do either thing effectively. 

There are several products designed to protect stockings 
against wear at particularly vulnerable points, such as the heel 
and toe. Stocking patches—pieces of stocking material with an 
adhesive backing—can be attached to the heel, toe and to the 
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welts of stockings at points where garters are attached. Stock- 
ing patches are some help, but celluloid or plastic heel inserts 
are more effective and also more economical and easier to use. 
The inserts fit into the heel of the shoe and provide a smooth 
surface for the stocking to rub against. 

To accomplish the same purpose, paraffin can be rubbed into 
the heels and toes of stockings. Common kitchen paraffin or a 
andle is just about as effective and much cheaper than the per- 
fumed cakes sold especially for this purpose. 

The protection afforded by any of these products isn’t too 
great. The celluloid or plastic inserts are most effective, but 
they provide protection only for the heel. 

To stop runs after they have occurred, special “run stop” 
preparations consisting of clear lacquer, rubber cement, or an 
ammonia solution of rubber latex can be used. Although all are 
thective, clear lacquer works fastest and does the neatest job, 
Gear nail polish is as good as lacquer and cheaper. 


*LEG COATINGS 


There are three types of leg coatings on the market at pres- 
qt: (1) a watery suspension of pigment, similar to liquid 
powder base; (2) a pigment suspended in an oil base; and 
(3) a transparent liquid stain. The pigment suspension liquid 
shard to apply smoothly, and it's not waterproof, so that rain 
@ even perspiration will leave streaks. The transparent liquid 
iseven less satisfactory, since it doesn’t cover blemishes or un- 
evennesses resulting from sun tan. And it doesn't really coat the 
skin; it merely makes the skin darker. 

Most satisfactory are the oily creams. Not only are they easier 
0 apply than liquids, but they are waterproof, too. Unfortu- 
tately, they're not entirely rub-proof, and they have some tend- 
tacy to stain the hems of dresses and slips. Unless you remove 
them carefully with soapy water before you go to bed, they 
sain bedclothes, too. 

Below is a partial list of leg coatings, with ratings based on 
limited laboratory and wear tests. 

From CU Reports, September 1941. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In estimated order of merit) 





OIL CREAMS 


Ardena Velva Beauty Cream (Elizabeth Arden, NYC). $1 for 
a 4}-0z. tube. Excellent covering ability. Resistant to mois-. 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
ture, but not to rubbing. Judged to be outstanding among the 
preparations tested. Also packaged in a kit which includes a 
box of dusting powder for $2.25. 
Riviera Tan Make-Up (Helena Rubinstein, NYC). 65¢ for a 
l-oz. tube. Covering ability not so satisfactory as that of 
Ardena, but otherwise similar to it. 





LIQUIDS 





Dorothy Gray Finishing Lotion (Dorothy Gray, NYC). $1.41 
for 6 fi. oz. at R. H. Macy, NYC; cost per oz. solids, 99¢, 

Howe's Hollywood Liquid Powder Base (Howe Co., Inc., 
Seattle, Wash.). 25¢ for 34 fl. oz.; cost per oz. solids, 31¢, 

Ayer Finishing Lotion (Harriet Hubbard Ayer, NYC). 85¢ 
for 4 fi. oz.; cost per oz. solids, $1.03. 

Miner's Make-Up for the Legs (Miner's, Inc., NYC). 10¢ for 
1 fi. oz.; cost per oz. solids, 53¢. 

Liquid Bronze-Glo (Elizabeth Arden, NYC). $1 for 2 fi. oz. 
Unlike the liquids listed above, this is not a suspension of 
solids in water, but instead a stain, which colors the legs 
tan. It is transparent and washes off readily. 


SUNBURN PREVENTIVES 


A report on sunburn preventives is scheduled for the Reports 
during the Spring of 1942. 


TALCUM POWDER 


Despite wide divergence in price, tests of different brands of 
talcum powder showed them to be much the same both in com- 
position and action. Primarily, talcum powder is a soothing 
material intended to prevent chafing. It also has a cooling effect. 

Talcum powder is composed principally of talc, a fine white 
powder which can be applied easily and smoothly to the skin. 
Perfume is added, and serves as a very slight and temporary 
mask for body odor. In addition, there be one or more of 
the following ingredients: 

Zinc stearate or some other simii: vompound—used to 
make the powder stay on longer. May = scarce on account 
of war priorities. 

Boric acid—frequently included in a talcum powder formula 
for its antiseptic action. At best, however, this effect is slight. 
Olive oil—sometimes incorporated in baby powders. This 
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has a tendency to make the powder “waterproof,” so that 
moisture will roll off rather than become absorbed. 

Starchb—has just the opposite effect, tending to absorb large 
quantities of water. This fact, as well as others, makes powder 
containing an appreciable amount of starch “Not Acceptable.” 
For after the moisture is absorbed and has dried, the starch re- 
mains caked on the skin. In addition, starch is a food for bac- 
tia. Another possible count against starch is that some 
people are allergic to it. 

Because odor is a subjective factor, and what is pleasing to 
one person may be repellent to another, no attempt was made 
to rate perfumes in order of merit. The best way to determine 
your preference is to try different powders at the top of the 
“Acceptable” list and find out for yourself whether the fragrance 
suits you. 

After-shaving powders differ from ordinary powders only in 
that they are slightly tinted and have a less abundant fragrance 
than most others. 

Since quality differences are slight, talcum powders should 
be bought on the basis of price (qualified by your own prefer- 
ence as ‘to odor). The “Acceptable” brands listed here are the 
least expensive ones found in a total of 47 brands tested. Brands 
listed below as. retailing at 10¢ are generally available at 
5-&-10-cent stores. Although prices may have changed some- 
what since these ratings were compiled, it is unlikely that any 
considerable quality deterioration has taken place. If the price 
of some brand has risen out of proportion to price increases of 
other brands, that brand's rating will be lowered. 

Unless otherwise stated all brands are sold in shaker boxes. 

From CU Reports, June 1940. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of increasing cost per ounce) 

Floral Fragrance Rose Talc (Goodman Chemical Co., Brook- 
lyn). 13-0z. box, 10¢; cost per oz., 0.8¢. 

Lander Rose Talcum (Lander Co., NYC). 13-0z. box, 10¢; 
cost per oz., 0.8¢. 

Southern Flowers Talc (Vi-Jon Laboratories, Inc., St. Louis). 
13-0z. box, 10¢; cost per oz., 0.8¢. 

Lavender and Pine (Lander Co.). 7-0z. box, 10¢; cost per 
oz., 1.4¢. 

Fragrance of Sweet Peg Talc (Lorr Laboratories, Paterson, 
N. J.). 7-oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz., 1.4¢. 

Sweet Pea Talc (Lander Co.). 7-oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz., 
1.4¢. 

(Cont'd neat page) 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Lilac and Roses (Lander). 7-0z. box, 10¢; cost per oz., 1.44 

Woodmere Fragrance Dusting Powder (Laverne, NYC). 5-07 
box, 10¢; cost per oz., 2.0¢. Packed in non-shaker package 

Irresistible Talc (Irresistible, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.). 5-02 
box, 10¢; cost per oz., 2.0¢. 

Poudre Blue Waltz (Blue Waltz, Jersey City, N. J.). 5-o2 
box, 10¢; cost per oz., 2.0¢. 

Macy's Lilac Scented Talcum (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 1-b 
box, 33¢; cost per oz., 2.1¢. 

Ashley's Lavender Talc (Ashley, NYC). 44-0z. box, 106: 
cost per 0z., 2.2¢, 

Olde Lavender Talcum (Laverne). 4-oz. box, 10¢; cost per 
oz., 2.5¢. 

CD Talcum Powder (Cooperative Distributors, Inc., NYC), 
1-lb. box, 45¢ plus postage; cost per oz., 2.8¢. 

Elizabeth Post Sweet Pea Bouquet Talc (Elizabeth Post, NYG; 
distrib., Kress Stores). 34-0z. box, 10¢; cost per oz., 2: 

Laverne Apple Blossom Talcum (Geo. W. Button Corp., NY 
3-0z. box, 10¢; cost per oz., 3.3¢. i 

Ward's Dusting Powder (Montgomery Ward). 8-oz. box, 2% 
plus postage; cost per oz., 3.6¢. Packed with puff in nom 
shaker package. 

Air Float Rose Talc (Talcum Puff Co., NYC). 23-oz. box, 
10¢; cost per oz., 3.6¢. 

NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Limit Powder (Corn Products Sales Co.). 3-0z. box, 10¢; 
cost per oz., 3.3¢. Contained starch. 

DuBarry Talc (Richard Hudnut). 4-oz. bottle, $1; cost per 
0z., 25.0¢. Contained starch. 


CLEANSING TISSUES 


Cleansing tissues are convenient for removing cosmetics or a 
disposable handkerchiefs either during a cold or generally. As 
with toilet tissue (see page 144), the principal requirements of 
a good cleansing tissue are strength, good body and fait 
absorbency (though cleansing tissue should have greatet 
absorbency than toilet tissue). And as with toilet tissue, too 
great emphasis on any one of these features at the expense of 
others tends to lessen the all-round utility of the paper. 

Of the 37 brands of cleansing tissue tested, two were triple 
sheets and the rest double. There was no structural difference 
between the two types. In the ratings softness was not com 
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sidered because all of the sheets were of the “soft” variety; 
variations in degrees of softness were not sufficient to be 
significant. 

Price per 100 sheets as given in each rating is based on the 
cost of the largest size package available. 

From CU Reports, March 1941. 


BEST BUYS 

Queen Anne (A&P). 4¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. Third highest 
quality of all brands tested. 

Jean La Verne (Owl Drug Co., San Francisco). 3¢ per 100 
sheets, 9x9. Tenth highest quality tested. Price makes it a 
“Best Buy.” 

Lady Dainty (Safeway Stores). 3.6¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 
Eleventh highest quality of all brands tested. Price makes it 
a “Best Buy.” 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 
Betty Woods (Betty Woods Laboratories, Hollywood, Calif.). 
4.6¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 
y's (R. H. Macy, NYC). 6¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 
ity (Cooperative Distrib., NYC). 5¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 
Perfection (Walgreen Co., Chicago). 5.6¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 
Co-op Verisoft (National Cooperative Wholesale, Chicago). 
4.6¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 
Nacella (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 5¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 
Gimbel’s (Gimbel Bros., NYC and Philadelphia). 4¢ per 100 
sheets, 9x10. 
Colonial (D. Pender Grocery Co., Norfolk, Va.). 4¢ per 100 
sheets, 9x10. 
Martha Washington (San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co., NYC). 4¢ per 
100 sheets, 9x10. 
Kreemoff (H. C. Bohack Stores). 4¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 
Julia May (Cunningham Drugstores,- Detroit). 5¢ per 100 
sheets, 9x10. 
Pond’s (Pond's Extract Co., NYC). 6¢ per 100 sheets, 8x10. 
Sally May (Independent Grocers Alliance, Incorporated, Chi- 
cago). 5¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 
Chee Kist (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 4¢ per 100 sheets, 8x9. 
Belmont (First National Stores). 4¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 
Princess (American Stores Co., Philadelphia). 5¢ per 100 
sheets, 9x10. 
Patricia Allen (Sontag Drygstore, Los Angeles). 3¢ pet 100 
sheets, 9x10. 
(Cont'd nest page) 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Samettes (San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co.). 4¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 

Soflin (National Grocers, Inc., Chicago). 5¢ per 100 sheets, 
9x10. 

Hazel (National Tea Co., Chicago). 4.5¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10, 

Super Fyne (Red & White Corp.). 5¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 

Belle Fleurs (San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co.; sold in W. T. Grant 
Stores). 4¢ per 100 sheets, 8x9. 

Sitroux (Sitroux Co., NYC). 6¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 

Hearn’s Blue Diamond (Hearn's, NYC). 4.6¢ per 100 sheets, 
9x10. 

Lyncrest (W. T. Grant Stores). 4¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10, 
Triple sheets. 

Klenzo (United Drug Co., Boston). 5¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 

Venida (Reiser Co., NYC). 6¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 

Elizabeth Post (S. H. Kress Stores). 4.3¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10, 

Miown Feather Soft (Whelan Drug Co., NYC). 4¢ per 100 
sheets, 9x10. 

Kroger’s Swansoft (Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati), 
5¢ per 100 sheets, 83x9#. 

Kleenex (International Cellucotton Products Co., Chicago). 
6¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 

Barbara Lane (Whelan Drug Co., NYC). 4¢ per 100 sheets, 
84x10. 

Fastidia (A&P Stores). 4.5¢ per 100 sheets, 9x10. 

Soothies (S. S. Kresge). 4¢ per 100 sheets, 8x9}. Triple sheets. 


TOILET TISSUES 


A good toilet tissue has body, strength, absorbency, and (with 
qualifications) softness; and these qualities should be so bal- 
anced that no one characteristic is emphasized at the expense of 
satisfactory performance of any other. 

Absorbency in toilet tissue refers to the amount of moisture 
a paper can absorb, and also to the speed with which it will 
take the moisture up. Amount depends mainly on thickness 
and weight; the heavier and thicker a paper is, the more water 
it will hold without being saturated. Beyond a certain point, 
of course, thickness and weight are a disadvantage. But none 
of the papers tested was found to be too heavy or too thick. 

Speed of absorption is important because it directly affects 
strength. Wet paper is weak, and too rapid absorption is there- 
fore undesirable since it may lead to puncture. 

The ratings give balanced consideration to thickness, weight, 
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tate of absorbency and strength. Softness has not been figured 
into the ratings because of differences in personal preference. 
None of the papers tested revealed any splinters, serious im- 
purities or the like. 

Among the 42 brands tested there were nine of the double- 
sheet variety. These papers were very soft, and highly and 


rapidly absorbent. 
From CU Reports, March 1941. 


"s BEST BUYS 

Seda (Gotham Tissue Corp., NYC). 8¢ per roll. 1,000 sheets, 
The quality of this brand was outstanding. 

Sofwite (S. H. Kress Stores). 5¢ per roll. 1,000 sheets. Fair 
quality. Price makes it a “Best Buy.” 

Brooklyn Club (Liggett’s Drugstores). 5¢ per roll. 1,000 
sheets. Satin paper. Very little absorption. Fair quality. Price 
makes it a “Best Buy.” 

Royal Arms (National Grocers, Inc., Chicago). 5¢ per roll. 
1,000 sheets. Fair quality. Price makes it a “Best Buy.” 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 

(In approximate order of quality without regard to price) 

Waldorf (Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa.). 5¢ per roll. 650 
sheets. Cost per 1,000 sheets, 8¢. 

Hearn’s Blue Diamond (Hearn's, NYC). 10¢ per roll. 1,000 
sheets. 

Scott (Scott Paper Co.). 9¢ per roll. 1,000 sheets. 

Kroger’s Fleece (Kroger Bros., Cincinnati). 5¢ per roll. 656 
sheets. Cost per 1,000 sheets, 8¢. 

Lintex (Regal Paper Co.; Pulaski, N. Y.). 5¢ per roll. 650 
sheets. Cost per 1,000 sheets, 8¢. 

Soflin (National Grocers, Inc., Chicago). 10¢ per roll. 1,000 
sheets. - 

Delsey (international Cellucotton Products Co., Chicago). 10¢ 
per roll. 700° sheets. 350° double sheets. Cost per 1,000 
sheets, 14¢. 

Hazel (National Tea Co., Chicago). 6¢ per roll. 600° sheets. 
Cost per 1,000 sheets, 10¢. 

Supersoft (Red & White Corp., Chicago). 9¢ per roll. 1,000 
sheets. 

Dawn (Independent Grocers Alliance, Chicago). 7¢ per roll. 
600° sheets. Cost per 1,000 sheets, 16¢. 

Seminole (Seminole Paper, NYC). 7¢ per roll. 1,000 sheets. 

Celleen (available at Cooperative Distributors, NYC). 10¢ 
per roll. 1,000 sheets. 500 double sheets. 

(Cont'd neat page) 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Red Cross (A. P. W., Albany). 8¢ per roll, 1,000 sheets. 

Gimbel’s All Purpose (Gimbel Bros., NYC and Philadelphia), 
11¢ per roll. 1,000 sheets. 500 double sheets. 

Macy's Satin (R. H. Macy, NYC). 17¢ per roll. 2,000 sheets, 
Cost per 1,000 sheets, 8.5¢. Very little absorption. 

Hearn’s Twin Tissue (Hearn's, NYC). 12¢ per roll. 1,000 
sheets. 500 double sheets. 
Co-op Red Label (Central Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, 
Wis.). 5¢ per roll. 600° sheets. Cost per 1,000 sheets, 8¢. 
Petal Soft (Barclay Tissue Corp., NYC). 9¢ per roll. 1,000 
sheets. 500 double sheets. 

Colonial (Pender Grocer Co., Charlotte, N. C.). 9¢ per roll, 
1,000 sheets. 500 double sheets. 

Windsor (A&P, NYC). 8¢ per oll. 1,000 sheets. 500 double 
sheets. 

Gimbel’s Certified. 6¢ per roll. 1,000 sheets. 

Macy's Duo Soft. 15¢ per roll. 1,000 sheets. 500 double sheets, 

Co-op (Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, Brooklyn, N. Y.). 7¢ 
per roll. 1,000 sheets. 500 double sheets. 

Hanco (United Stores). 5¢ per roll. 1,000 sheets. 

Soft Spun (Stevens & Thompson Paper Co., Greenwich, N.Y.), 
7¢ per roll. 1,000 sheets. ~ 

Floss-Tex (Walgreen Co., Chicago). 4¢ per roll. 450° sheets, 
Cost per 1,000 sheets, 9¢. 

Texlin (Regal Paper Co.). 10¢ per roll. 1,000 sheets. Very 
little absorption. 

Sanisoft (Mutual Wholesale Food Supply Co., Minneapolis). 
5¢ per roll. 1,000 sheets. 

Color-Tex (S. S. Kresge Stores). 5¢ per roll. 600° sheets 
Cost per 1,000 sheets, 8¢. Very little absorption. 

Pacific (A&P). 5¢ per roll. 650 sheets. Cost per 1,000 sheets, 8¢. 

Macy's Herald Square. 9¢ per roll. 1,000 sheets. Satin paper, 
Very little absorption. 

Celtex (F. & W. Grand Stores). 5¢ per roll. 1,000 sheets, 
Very little absorption. 

United Cross (Whelam Drug Co., Boston). 5¢ per roll. 1,000 
sheets. Very little absorption. 

Co-op Blue Label (National Cooperative Wholesale, Chicago). 
6¢ per roll. 1,000 sheets. Very little absorption. 

American (American Stores Co., Philadelphia). 5¢ per roll. 
1,000 sheets. Very little absorption. 


1 Number of sheets not declared on label. This is an approximate 
count. 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

United Whelan (Whelan Drug Co., NYC). 4¢ per roll. 650 
sheets. Cost per 1,000 sheets, 6¢. Very little absorption. 

Shamrock (W. T. Grant Stores). 5¢ per roll. 1,000 sheets. 
Very little absorption. 

Silk (Gotham Tissue Mills Corp., NYC). 12¢ per roll. 2,000° 
sheets. Cost per 1,000 sheets, 6¢. Satin paper. Very little 
absorption. 


TOOTH BRUSHES 


Although the old maxim, “a clean tooth never decays,” is no 
longer generally accepted by the dental profession, it is certain 
that proper tooth brushing can be of aid in preventing and 
curing certain diseases of the gums and in preventing some 
types of tooth decay. . 

There is difference of opinion as to whether a dentifrice is 
necessary. The consensus is that it may help the brush some- 
what to clean the teeth, and that it has a pleasant taste and 
odor, which makes the whole process more enjoyable and hence 
more apt to be done, but that it cannot prevent or cure gum 
disease or decay (see Dentifrices, page 100). 

After brushing, rinse the mouth vigorously, to remove any 
particles dislodged by brushing. Dental floss, used once a day, 
will remove particles which brush and mouthwash have failed 
to remove. Pass an inch or so of the floss between each pair 
of teeth, holding it tightly against one tooth, so as to avoid 
snapping the floss against the gum. 

Use a brush with a straight handle, and tufts of equal length. 
The bristles should be cut so that each tuft tapers to a point. 
Spaces between the tufts should be slightly less than the widths 
of the tufts themselves. 

Recommended brushes are made with either two or three 
tows, each with five or six tufts. Suitable brands include Butler, 
Masso, Pycopé, Calcodent, Lactona, Squibb, and similar types. 

Hard or medium bristles are best for most people; soft or 
poor quality bristles soon lose their resiliency and become 
ineficient. Brushes with curved surfaces, or ones with one or 
more extra-long tufts, are not generally suitable. 

Electrically driven brushes are generally unsatisfactory; even 
at best, they can brush teeth no more effectively than the hand- 
manipulated brushes. 


For a description of proper brushing technique, see CU 
Reports, March 1941. 









Drug & Medical 


Because of defense requirements, consumers may find i 
difficult to get certain supplies of drugs and medicines. Alcobeal, 
glycerin, acetone, carbolic acid, and other basic materials an 
already getting scarce. Even if supplies continue, prices an 
almost certain to rise. 

Since substitutes will have to be found for many medicd 
items, consumers should now more than ever steer clear of self 
medication. Only a physician should decide what to use in plam 
of unobtainable medical supplies. Most of the patent medicing 
on the market are worthless if not actually harmful and nowit 
a very good time to dispense with them since they, too, may be 
hard to get and will doubtless rise in price. 


ALKALIZERS 


Prolonged, habitual dosing with alkalies can cause “alkalosis,” 
a serious, sometimes dangerous condition. This is particularly 
likely to occur in elderly persons or persons with kidney disease 

However, the occasional use of an alkalizer for an attack of 
dyspepsia due to alcohol, hurried eating or emotional distress 
is without danger. Ordinary baking soda will work as well 
as any of the proprietary remedies such as Bisodol. A larg 
pinch of soda in hot water has a sedative effect on the stomach 
If flavor is desired, 10 to 15 drops of essence of peppermint may 
be added to the water. Baking soda in seltzer water is cheap@ 
and safer than effervescing drinks such as Bromo-Seltzer. 

CU Reports for October and November 1938 contained 
detailed articles on alkalizers and their uses and effects. 

The list below is composed of products which, either beca 
of their composition or the claims made for them, may 
considered alkalizers. The active ingredients in many of 
are drugs like acetanilid, aspirin, bromides and Glauber’s salt 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 














Al-Caroid. Cal-Bis-Ma. 
Alka-Seltzer. Citrocarbonate. 
Alka Zane. Papsomax. 
Bell-Ans. Peptans. 
Bisodol. Sal Hepatica, 


Bromo-Seltzer. Tums. 
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ANTISEPTICS 


Cleansing a cut or wound with gauze soaked in soap and 
water or tincture of green soap will do more to remove virulent 
germs than will any antiseptic. Small cuts should be treated by 
immersion in running cold water and cleansing with soap; then 
apply an antiseptic. Larger cuts or wounds should be cleaned, 
treated with an antiseptic and then covered with a dry sterile 
bandage. Do not use cotton; it will adhere to the wound. 

Deep or extensive lacerations and bites of animals require 
the attention of a physician. Tetanus antitoxin may have to be 
administered by a physician if there is a deep wound. 

The mercurial antiseptics such as tincture of Merphenyl 
Borate ate excellent for first aid use. The aqueous solution 
of Merphenyl Nitrate is \ess irritating than the tincture of 
Merphenyl Borate. Both are supplied by Hamilton Laboratories, 
Hamilton, Ohio, and are available in many drugstores. 

Iodine solutions are also efficient antiseptics. Antiseptic 


Solution of Iodine, U.S.P., 2% (also called Mild Tincture of 


lodine) and the less irritating Compound Solution of Iodine, 
US.P. are best. A single application of either is sufficient. 
Repeated application does not give additional protection. Do 
‘not use the full strength (7%).U.S.P. Tincture of Iodine 
customarily sold in drugstores. It is much too irritating for 
first aid use. 

Metaphen, Mercresin and Merthiolate are also good germi- 
cides but are less effective than the Merphenyl compounds. Pure 
ethyl or grain alcohol, in a 70% solution, and rubbing alcohol 
(70%, not 70 proof) are also efficient. 

Mercurochrome, both in watery and in alcohol-acetone- 
aqueous solution, and Hexylresorcinol Solution ST 37 are poor 
antiseptics. Hydrogen peroxide has also only slight effective- 
ness, depending chiefly upon the mechanical cleansing action of 
the foam. Absorbine Jr., Pepsodent Antiseptic, and Listerine 
have comparatively negligible antiseptic properties. 

Lysol is a solution of cresols. Although it is an active dis- 
infectant, it is too toxic for use on or in the human body. It 
should never be used as a douche. It may be employed (in 
suitable dilution) to disinfect household objects, if the odor 
is not considered too objectionable. The non-proprietary 
Saponated Solution of Cresol, U.S.P. is equally effective and 
cheaper. 

Zonite is a solution which releases chlorine. It is not a 
satisfactory first aid antiseptic, and in full strength or when 
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used repeatedly in diluted form, it may injure the tissues. 
A detailed discussion of antiseptics may be found in a serie 
of articles in CU Reports, April, May, June 1939. 


ASPIRIN 


Aspirin consists of acetyl-salicylic acid, a pain killer. Though 
probably the safest of commercial pain-relief remedies, aspitin 
is not entirely harmless. Many individuals are sensitive to it 
and can develop unpleasant symptoms—nausea, skin eruptions, 
swelling of lips and face, and palpitations—from taking even 
small doses. If such symptoms do occur, the user should stop 
taking it at once. And persons suffering from asthma, hay fever, 
hives or eczema should take aspirin only under a physician's 
supervision. 

Aspirin has no curative effect whatever on colds or other 
organic conditions, but may provide some temporary relief from 
pains, soreness, &c., accompanying such conditions. 

There may soon be shortages of aspirin, owing partly to huge 
purchases by the U. S. Government and partly to a scarcity of 
acetic acid, which is used in the preparation of aspirin. 

Some of the numerous brands of aspirin on the market are 
called N. F. (National Formulary) Aspirin tablets; some say 
just Aspirin tablets and some say Aspirin, U.S.P. In all cases 
use of either the words “aspirin” or “acetyl-salicylic acid” means 
that the active ingredient of the tablets is required by law to 
meet the standards of the U.S.P. (United States Pharmacopoeia), 
Thus all aspirin tablets must meet the same standards. 

And CU's analysis of 22 brands showed no significant differ 
ences; nevertheless, brands sell at widely different prices, 
Makers of Bayer’s aspirin have advertised that their brand dis- 
integrates more quickly than other brands, and have claimed 
that this makes the aspirin more effective. Aside from the fact 
that tests have shown some other brands to disintegrate as fast 
or faster than Bayer’s, speed of disintegration has nothing to do 
with the effectiveness of aspirin. The aspirin has to pass into 
the intestines before it can be absorbed in any appreciable 
quantity, and even the toughest of aspirins is dissolved in the 
time it takes to pass through the stomach. 

Since no measurable difference in quality was found, the 
ratings are based solely on price. Prices given are for 100 tablets, 
Except where prices are fixed, considerable variations may be 
found from store to store. 

From CU Reports, January 1941. 
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BEST BUYS 


Certified (Certified Aspirin Co., NYC). Sold at various prices 
ranging from 6¢ up. 

F.D.C. (Fidel Drug Co., Inc., NYC). Available at Cooperative 
Distributors for 15¢. 

Hamilton (Hamilton Products Co.. NYC). 1 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 

Hobart’s (Special Sale Products Co., Boston). 17¢. Had excess 
of salicylic acid. 

Ess-jay (Ess-Jay Laboratories Distrib Co., Chicago). 19¢. Had 
excess of salicylic acid. 

The Owl (The Owl Drug as San Francisco). 19¢. Had 
excess of salicylic acid. 

LD.A. (Independent Druggists Alliance, Chicago). 26¢. 

§. C. (S. C. Co.,"Los Angeles). 29¢. 

Parke, Davis (Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit). 30¢. 

Borbro (Borbro Laboratories, Los Angeles). 33¢. 

United Whelan (Whelan Drug Co., Inc., NYC). 34¢. 

A. S. A. Tablets N:186 (Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis). 35¢. 

Upjobn (The Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.). 35¢. 

Edwards (Edwards Drug & Chemical Co., Detroit). 39¢. Had 

. excess of salicylic acid. 

MeKesson’s (McKesson & Robbins, Inc., NYC). 39¢. 

St. Joseph (Plough, Inc., NYC). 39¢. 

Shumate’s (Shumate Drug Products Co., San Francisco). 39¢. 

Squibb (E. R. Squibb & Sons, NYC). 39¢. 

Walgreen's (Walgreen Co., Chicago). 39¢. 

Puretest (United Drug Co., Boston). 49¢. 

Bayer’s (Bayer Co., Inc., NYC). 59¢. 

Tabloid (Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., NYC). 98¢. 


BURNS 


First-degree burns, in which the skin is red but not broken, 
should not be treated by application of oils, fats or creams. 
More relief will be obtained by immersion of the injured part 
in cold tap water, or if larger surfaces ate involved, by applica- 
tion of compresses soaked in any of the following solutions: 
salt solution (1 teaspoonful to 2 glasses of cold water); bicar- 
bonate of soda solution (1 tablespoonful to a half glass of cold 
water); or boric acid solution (1 teaspoonful to 1 glass of 
cold water); or diluted Burrows solution (1 tablespoon of 
Burrows solution U.S.P. to 1 glass of cold wuter). Tannic 
acid ointments are unnecessary for mild burns. 

(Cont'd nest page) 











Second-degree burns, in which the skin is broken ang 
blistered, must be treated as open wounds and if possible bys 
physician, because of the danger of infection. First-aid trea 
ment should consist of application of cold wet compresses a 
described above. 

Tannic acid solution has an important place in the emergeng 
treatment of severe third degree burns. Because special skill 
is necessary i.. its application, especially in burns of the fag 
and hands, its use should be left to physicians. Until medial 
care is obtained, the best treatment for severe burns is t 
immerse the burned part in salt solution, prepared by adding 
one teaspoonful of table salt to a pint of tepid or cool ta 
water. Where immersion of the burned area is not possible 
wet compresses will do. 

In severe and extensive burns of the body a bath of wate 
(warm, to combat shock) containing about 1 pound of table 
salt is the best emergency measure. Do not temove the patient's 
clothes until he is in the bath. 


COLDS 


The common cold is generally considered to be caused y 
an ultramicroscopic virus; no effective means of prevention o 
cure is available as yet. All “cold remedies” must be appraised 
in the light of this fact. 

“Cold vaccines” are suspensions of dead bacteria. Injections 
of them by physicians seem to be effective in a small per 
centage of cases in reducing the severity and duration of colds, 
Cold vaccines taken by mouth, such as Entoral, have not proven 
to be of any value. 

Aside from local discomfort, a cold is a potentially serious 
ailment, capable of causing many complications. It should 
therefore be treated by rest in bed for a day or so. When 
there is fever, rest in bed is essential. All other remedies 
can at best only relieve the local discomfort. Most remedies 
are worthless, some are injurious, and a few afe actually 
dangerous. 

If rest in bed is necessary for the average common cold, 
it is imperative when the patient is a child or an adult suf 
fering from a chronic ailment such as diabetes, rheumatism, 
&c. In the latter cases, a physician’s advice may make the 
difference between a short acute infection and a prolonged 
complicated, serious infection. 

Pills—Aspirin is of value only in diminishing the aches 
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and pains that sometimes accompany colds, and for this pur- 
pose, although aspirin causes reactions in some people (see 
“Pain,” page 166), it is safer to use than are many of the other 
analgesics (pain relievers). Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine 
contains acetanilid—a drug which can produce serious reactions 
if used indiscriminately (see page 167). The most helpful drugs 
ate codeine or codeine and papaverine. But these can be pre- 
scribed only by a physician. 

Nose Drops—There is a serious hazard connected with the 
habitual use of nose drops. Those containing mineral oil—and 
many of the most widely sold brands do—have been shown to 
be responsible for many cases of serious disability or death, due 
to “lipid pneumonia.’ CU Reports for December 1936, March 
and May 1937 carried a full discussion of this subject. A new 
feport on the dangers of these preparations is scheduled for an 
issue of the Reports early in 1942. 

Although nose-drop preparations may give temporary relief, 
none of them will either prevent a cold or shorten its dura- 
tion. In fact, the indiscriminate use of nasal oils, solutions and 
jellies favors the spread of infection to the sinuses, ears and 
bronchi (see CU Reports for February 1940). 

Neo-synephrin 4% in watery solution, or ephedrine 1% in 
watery solution are among the preparations frequently used to 
telieve nasal congestion. Two or 3 drops every 3 or 4 hours 
may be used. The effect, however, is brief and may be followed 
by increased congestion. Jellies should be avoided. 

Silver preparations such as Argyrol or Neosilvol do not re- 
lieve colds. They are frequently destructive to tissue and may 
cause argyrism (a permanent blue discoloration). 

Inbalants—Benzedrine is the most recently developed of 
the inhalant drugs. While it is effective in shrinking the mu- 
cous membrane of the nose, it can cause sleeplessness and other 
toxic symptoms unless the directions on the tube are scrupulously 
followed. 

Ointments—Neither Vicks’ Vaporub nor any other ointment 
applied to the skin can prevent or cure colds. Such ointments 
cannot “penetrate the skin.” They may diminish a sense of 
soreness in the chest. 

Alkalizers—aAlkalizers have no influence whatever on the 
course of a cold. 

Vitamins—For persons on adequate diets, vitamin prepara- 
tions will not help either in prevention or treatment of colds. 

Laxatives—Laxatives have no value either before or during 
a cold. 
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CONSTIPATION 


A bowel movement every day is mot essential to good health, 
Many people in perfect health have an evacuation no oftener 
than once every two or three days without the slightest ill 
effects. 

If true constipation actually exists and evacuation is difficult, 
incomplete, or painful, a rational treatment can be prescribed 
only after careful examination has determined whether the con- 
dition is organic or functional. Constipation caused by ulcers, 
inflammation, tumors or other organic diseases can be relieved 
only by curing the underlying disorder. Medical investigation 
is particularly important for those adults who, after having had 
regular and satisfactory evacuations, begin to experience a pet- 
sistent change in the character and frequency of bowel 
movement. 

Laxatives for the relief of chronic constipation should be used 
only as a crutch until good habits replace bad ones. For some 
people, an effective and harmless laxative consists of salt water 
prepared by dissolving 4 teaspoonful of table salt to each glass 
of water. Two or three glasses may be taken every morning 
before breakfast. 

When the stools are hard and small and straining is neces- 
sary, a “lubricating” mineral oil may be helpful. Not more 
than one to two tablespoonfuls need be taken, and only at night 
or every second or third night before retiring. Taken in this 
way there will be a minimum of interference with digestion 
and absorption of food and a minimum of digestive disorders 
and rectal trouble. 

Agar-agar, psyllium seed and its derivatives, and the traga- 
canth gums fall into the bulk-producing, gummy class of laxa- 
tives. Of these, the tragacanth products are most effective, and 
psyllium seed preparations the most harmful. Although the 
gummy laxatives are an advance over the old familiar cathartics, 
like other laxatives, they have many drawbacks. Indigestion, 
rectal trouble, and in rare instances, obstruction of the digestive 
tract may occur from their use. Elderly people and persons 
with disease anywhere along the digestive tract should avoid all 
bulk producers. 

Cascara sagrada may occasionally be used to advantage. After 
a few weeks the dose should be reduced to the smallest amount 
necessary for a satisfactory evacuation. Then gradually lengthen 
the interval between doses until use is no longer necessary. 
Enemas, like laxatives, should be used only.as transitory aids 
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CONSTIPATION 155 
in the re-establishment of good function. The least irritating 
solution is warm salt water—one teaspoonful of salt to a pint 
ih of water. 
< Children should rarely be given laxatives or cathartics. 
ill Chronic constipation in children is usually a personality prob- 
; Jem and may require the services of a competent physician or 
4 child psychiatrist. When there is abdominal pain in child or 
ed adult, laxatives and enemas must be avoided, since the pain may 
. be a symptom of acute appendicitis. Taking a laxative may cause 
S, rupture of the appendix and possibly death. 
ed Habitual use of laxatives, “roughage foods” and excess min- 
. eral oil is frequently responsible for hemorrhoids. Temporary 
ad constipation in children requires no treatment. In adults occa- 
y sional constipation will do no harm. If an evacuation is de- 
el sited, however, the most rational procedure is to take an enema 

since it is in the last foot or so of the bowel that stoppage 
od generally occurs. If a mild laxative is desired it may be chosen 
< from the “Acceptable” list which follows. 
. For a full discussion of the causes and treatment of constipa- 
= tion, refer to “Our Common Ailment,” by Harold Aaron, M.D., 
3 CU's Special Medical Adviser. 
S ACCEPTABLE 
fe (Doses are for adults) 
7 For temporary constipation: 
yn Milk of Magnesia, U.S.P. 1 to 2 tablespoonfuls. 
fs Aromatic Fluid Extract of Cascara Sagrada, U.S.P. 1 to 2 

teaspoonfuls. 
a- Seidlitz Powders,.U.S.P. 1 or 2 pairs of powders. 
2 Effervescent Sodium Phosphate, U.S.P. 1 tablespoonful. 
d For habitual constipation: 
ne Heavy Liquid Petrolatum (mineral oil), U.S.P. 1 to 2 table- 
s, spoonfuls. 
a, Emulsion of Liquid Petrolatum, U.S.P. 2-3 tablespoonfuls. 
7 NOT ACCEPTABLE 
I ® BULK-PRODUCING. OTHER THAN AGAR-AGAR 
Edro-lax Psyllium Seed 
er Hood-lax Saraka 
nt Inner-Clean * Serutan 
n Kiomin Swiss-Kriss 
1s ® MINERAL OIL EMULSIONS 
Haley's M-O Petro-Syllium 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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®’SALINE CATHARTICS 


Adler-i-ka’ Health Crystals Pluto W ater 
Crazy Crystals Jad Salts Sal Hepatica 
Eno Salts Kruschen Salts Sleepy Brand Salts 
Fruitola Occy-Crystine Texas Mineral Crystals 
@ CASCARA SAGRADA 
Boals-Rolls* Nature’s Remedy (NRY 
Petrolagar with Cascara 

® ALOES 

Because of irritant effects: 
Adler-i-ka* Grove's Laxative Bromo 
Alophen Quinine 


Carter's Little Liver Pills Lapactic Pills 
Dr. Edwards Olive Tablets Nature's Remedy (NR)' 


® SENNA 
Because of irritant effects: 


Boals-Rolls* Compound Licorice 
Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin Powder 
Castoria Herb Teas 


Inner-Clean* 


®@ PHENOLPHTHALEIN 

Because it is an irritant and frequently responsible for marked 
stomach and intestinal disturbances and because it may be re 
sponsible, in sensitive people, for ulcers of the mouth and skin 
eruptions: 


Agarol Feen-a-Mini Petrolagar with Phenol- 
Asper Lax Hints phthalein 
Boals-Rolls* Hylax Phenolax 

Cascarets Noral-Agar Prunoids 

Dilaxin Nutlax Regs 

Ex-Lax Phenobilin Veracolate 





1 These preparations are listed under more than one heading, be- 
cause they contain several active ingredients. 


EYES 


Healthy eyes do not need to be washed regularly. Hf an eye- 
wash is desired, a solution of boric acid (1 teaspoonful dis- 
solved in a glass of boiling water and allowed to cool) is as 
satisfactory as any of the high priced eyewashes sold in drug- 
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stores. An eye cup may be used; but be sure to sterilize it in 
boiling water first. 

You can treat a sty at home by applying to the eye a small 
cloth or thick gauze wrung out in hot boric acid solution (1 tea- 
spoonful to 1 glass of boiled water). If the collection of pus 
does not spontaneously discharge itself, medical aid should be 
sought. Recurring sties require the attention of a physician. 


FEET 


Improper care of the feet is responsible for many disturb- 
ances in other parts of the body. Numerous cases of so-called 
“arthritis” of the bones, hips and sacro-iliac joints, and of 
spinal disease, have been found to be caused by foot disorders. 

Bunions can be cured only by operation. Advertised reme- 
dies—pads and specially built shoes—may give temporary 
relief if properly fitted and applied, but improperly fitted ones 
are worthless and may damage the foot. 

Hard Corms are produced by the pressure of badly fitted 
shoes. It is essential first to get a properly fitting shoe and thus 
ease the pressure. Then use the following treatment: soak the 
feet in warm water for about 15 minutes; dry thoroughly, and 
apply to the surface of the corn 1 or 2 drops of 10% salicylic 

, acid in collodion (proprietafy corn removers are usually of 
similar composition); wear a corn plaster over this. If the 
corn does not lift out after a few days of such treatment, a 
podiatrist or physician should be consulted. Because of the 
risk of infection, corns should never be removed by cutting. 

Soft Corns are frequently associated with “athlete’s foot” 
infections and do not, as a rule, yield to simple home methods. 
The services of a physician are generally necessary. 

Perspiring Feet. Perspiration may be controlled by liber- 
ally sprinkling the feet with a dusting powder such as pure 
talc, U.S.P., or with equal parts of talc and boric acid powder. 
If perspiration is extreme, the feet should be examined by a 
physician to determine whether an organic disorder is respon- 
sible for the sweating. If not, a 15% solution of aluminum 
chloride may be dabbed lightly on the feet at night, allowed 
to dry and then washed off in the morning. Dusting of the feet 
and insides of the shoes with talcum powder and boric acid 
should also be done. 

“Athlete’s Foot” is a ringworm infection on the skin of the 
feet. It is caused by a microscopic fungus, and is transmissible. 





In many schools and colleges infections have been prevented, 
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to a large extent, by requiring pupils to step into a 1% solu- 
tion of sodium hypochlorite (changed every three days) on 
their way to and from the swimming pool and gymnasium, 
Cleanliness of the feet and dryness, particularly between and 
under the toes, are essential to any treatment. After bathing, 
dry the feet thoroughly, especially between the toes. As an 
additional protection rub the feet with alcohol and dust liber- 
ally with talcum powder. 

Lamb's wool (not cotton) should also be kept between the 
toes during the day to absorb moisture. Remember that tight 
shoes may damage the skin and encourage sweating, thus per- 
mitting the fungus to grow. 

When infection becomes active, redness, blistering and itch- 
ing are commonly present. In this acute stage the best treat- 
ment is to soak the feet twice daily in a basin full of potassium 
permanganate solution (one 5-grain tablet to a quart of cool 


tap water). When used this way, the solution will cause a_ 


temporary brownish discoloration. If the infection is mild it 
may suffice to swab the toes with Lugol's Solution (U.S.P.), 
tincture of merpheny!l borate—if full strength is irritating, dilute 
with 1 or 2 parts of water—(see “Antiseptics,” page 149), or to 
paint with Calamine Lotion. 

As a rule, during the acute stage, salves such as Whitfield’s 
ointment will aggravate the infection. In susceptible persons, 
proprietary preparations may aggravate and prolong a mild 
and otherwise self-limited fungus eruption. If an infection 
does not respond soon to sjmple measures such as those out- 
lined here, consult a physician—a skin specialist if possible. 
Chronic and severe cases in which the skin is much thickened 
and inflamed and those in which the eruption spreads as well 
as those in which the nails are involved also require medical 
care. 

Ordinary laundry care of socks is sufficient. Treatment of 
shoes with antiseptics or formaldehyde is now considered 
unnecessary. 

From CU Reports, June 1939. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The following and other commercial preparations advertised 
for the care of “athlete's foot” either are ineffective or may 
cause considerable irritation: 
Absorbine Jr. Listerine. 
Black & White Ointment. Pepsodent Antiseptic. 
Dr. Scholl’s Solvex. 
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FEMININE HYGIENE, GLANDS 159 
“FEMININE HYGIENE” 

No commercial preparations—liquids, powders, foams, tab- 
lets, suppositories or jellies—can by themselves be relied upon 
for the “feminine hygiene” for -which they are advertised. 
Many of them, such as Lysol and Zonite, are injurious; the 
former is known to have caused several deaths. 

There are, furthermore, no medical preparations which in 
themselves have any value in the treatment of leucorrhea (a 
white vaginal discharge). Leucorrhea is not a disease, but a 
symptom, the cause of which must be known before any effective 
form of treatment can be prescribed. 

The douche preparations advertised for their “cleansing” 
value should certainly not be bought. Regular washing of the 

canal is not only unnecessary, but may be harmful. 
A douche should be employed only when advised by a physician 
for the treatment of a specific condition. 

“Daintiness” depends on sufficiently frequent bathing and 
clean clothing, not on douching. 


GLANDULAR (ENDOCRINE) PRODUCTS 


The study of the endocrine glands has enabled physicians to 
treat successfully hitherto intractable disorders. Diabetes mel- 
litus and diabetes insipidus, myxedema, Addison's Disease, dis- 
orders of the parathyroid gland and bones and certain disturb- 
ances in the function of the sex glands can be more or less 
successfully treated by specific hormones derived from natural 
sources or synthesized. These hormones are potent drugs which 
can be used safely and effectively only under the supervision of 
a skilled physician. 

Besides these active products, more than a thousand un- 
scientific glandular products are marketed to the medical pro- 
fession and to the public—most of them useless, many potenti- 
ally harmful. They were never more aptly described than as 
“heterogeneous mixtures of inert substances which include all 
but the hoof and hide of our domestic animals.” 

With few exceptions—notably thyroid—those that are sold 
to be taken by mouth are worthless. Dried extracts of ovaries, 
pituitary gland, thymus, pineal gland, adrenal gland and testes 
are prepared and marketed for dwarfism, obesity, disorders in 
sexual function, hairiness of face or body, small or pendulous 
breasts, cold hands and feet and many other conditions. Not 
one or any combination of these oral gland products will have 
any effect on these symptoms. Those preparations that are 
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valuable in medicine are also potentially dangerous and must 
be administered by a physician. 
From CU Reports, December 1939. 


* IODIZED SALT AND GOITER 

Simple goiter tends to occur in those regions where there is 
insufficient amount of iodine in water, air and soil. The best 
preventive for persons in such regions is iodized salt. One 
part of sodium or potassium iodide to 10,000 parts of salt of 
.01% is recommended by public health authorities as the best 
iodized salt combination. It should be used instead of plain 
salt by all persons living in a goiter belt up to the age of 30 
and during pregnancy and nursing. In other regions, especially 
along the sea-coast, the food, air and water contain adequate 
amounts of iodine to prevent simple goiter. 

If simple or any other goiter is already present, no iodine 
preparation should be taken without the supervision of 4 
physician since serious harm can result. lodized salt may 
aggravate acne. 

From CU Reports, May 1941. 


HAY FEVER 


The symptoms of hay fever—sneezing, watering eyes and 
dripping nose—occur mainly in certain seasons which are 
determined, for the most part, by geographical location. 

The regions in North America entirely free from trees, 
grasses, weeds, or their pollens, are few indeed. But several 
cities and resorts are reported to have sufficiently low ragweed- 
pollen counts to offer some relief at least to the ragweed- 
sensitive patient. Among these are Sacramento, Miami, Reno, 
Portland (Ore.), Seattle, Spokane, Prince Albert (Saskatche- 
wan), Mexico City and the White Mountain resorts. The cost 
of vacationing in these regions, however, makes such a method 
of treatment impractical for most people. 

The use of air filters gives protection, of course, only while 
the patient is in the room containing them. 

Mask filters, worn over the nose and mouth, and nasal filters 
(such as Dr. Weaver's Nasal Filter) may keep pollen from 
entering the nose or throat but do not prevent entrance of pollen 
into the eyes, so that only slight help is obtained. Besides, such 

masks only substitute one type of discomfort for another; few 
people want to be muzzled or have their nostrils plugged. 
Most successful and practical of the methods of preventing 
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HAY FEVER. INDIGESTION 161 
hay fever is the one known as immunization or desensitization. 
The pollens to which a patient is sensitive are determined by a 
careful history as to seasonal occurrence and by skin tests. 
Gradually increased doses of the irritating pollens are injected 
before the season begins so that by the time the pollens are in 
the air, the patient has acquired partial or complete immunity. 
If the injection method fails (as it does in about 20% of the 
cases), if it cannot be obtained in time, or if the service is 
unavailable for some other reason (often economic), the so- 
called vaso-constrictor drugs may give partial or temporary 
relief. 
The most useful of these drugs in the opinion of modern 
doctors are: 
Solution of Epinephrine Hydrochloride 1:1000 U.S.P. 
Ephedrine Hydrochloride or Sulphate U.S.P. 1% solution. 
Neo-synephrin Hydrochloride 4 of 1%. 
Propadrine Hydrochloride 1%. 
Racephedrine Hydrochloride 1%. 
Benzedrine Solution 1%, and Benzedrine as widely used in 
the Benzedrine Inhaler. 


All of these drugs, except for the last, are best taken in 
aqueous, or normal salt (isotonic) solutions; two or three drops 
in each nasal cavity several times daily is usually sufficient. 

These drugs may temporarily diminish congestion of the 
mucous membrane, but often they cause undesirable side-effects, 
such as rapid or forceful beating of the heart, nervousness, 
faintness and insomnia. Unfavorable reactions are likely to be 
especially intense or serious in the frequent or indiscriminate 
use of the Benzedrine Inhaler. Sensitivity to these drugs varies 
considerably in different persons so that caution should be the 
watchword when they are used. 

Estavin drops for th: eyes, popular for many years, are made 
from rose petal. Whatever effectiveness they have is probably 
due to the presence of an astringent agent similar to tannin. 


INDIGESTION 


The term “indigestion” covers many symptoms which have 
different causes and therefore require different treatments. 

Indigestion may be caused by organic disease of some part of 
the digestive tract (stomach ulcer, appendicitis, disease of the 
gall bladder) or by some disease entirely outside the digestive 
tract (scarlet fever, cold, heart disease, tuberculosis). A 
temporary poisoning, such as may result from excessive quantities 
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of alcohol, may be another cause. Perhaps the commonest causes 
of indigestion are emotional upsets. 

A simple powder such as bicarbonate of soda (see “Alkalizers” 
—page 148) may, in some cases, give some relief. Prolonged or 
frequent use of alkalizers may, however, aggravate indigestion 
and also cause “alkalosis.” Repeated attacks of “sour” or “acid 
stomach” demand medical attention. 

Laxatives and cathartics should never be taken for an attack 
of “acute indigestion.” The attack may be due to acute ap- 
pendicitis, in which case a laxative or cathartic could cause 
rupture of the appendix and peritonitis. 

See CU Reports, October and November 1938 and July 1940. 

From “Good Health and Bad Medicine,” by Harold Aaron, 
M.D. (see page 383 of the Buying Guide). 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The following products cannot be relied upon in cases of 
indigestion, and in some cases repeated use may be harmful: 


Alka-Seltzer. Citrocarbonate. 

Alka Zane. Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 
Bell-Ans. Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Tablets. 
Bisodol. Sal Hepatica. 

Bromo-Selizer. Tums. 


INSOMNIA 


Insomnia (sleeplessness) is a symptom that may be caused 
by many ailments. Thus chronic maladies such as arteriosclerosis 
(hardening of the arteries) -and heart disease cause insomnia 
because not enough blood is carried to the brain. Toxic in- 
somnia results from excessive indulgence in, or unusual sensi- 
tivity to, coffee, alcohol, or tobacco. Coffee, tea, or cola drinks 
should not be drunk by those readily affected, for at least four 
or five hours before going to bed. 

Insomnia due to physical illness responds to treatment of the 
underlying disease. Temporary nervous insomnia may be helped 
by use of physical measures such as a warm bath, a hot drink 
or both. Ovaltine and other food nostrums are of value only 
as hot drinks, and money spent on them is largely wasted. 
Drugs to induce sleep should never be taken without the advice 
of a physician, because, although they are often effective, they 
may also be habit-forming or cause undesirable reactions. 

Frequent or persistent insomnia is a symptom of a nerve or 
psychological disorder and should be treated by a physician or 
psychiatrist. 
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LINIMENTS, POULTICES AND SALVES 


Most liniments are solutions or mixtures of irritating or 
analgesic drugs, or both, in an oily, soapy or alcoholic base 
to facilitate rubbing. As a matter of simple fact, the rubbing 
or massage may be more important than the liniment. 

Liniments or salves do not penetrate more than a minute 
distance below the skin surface. Some substances used in lini- 
ments may be absorbed into the blood stream and thus exert a 
systemic effect. But claims such as Baume Bengué’s, which indi- 
cate.or imply that penetration occurs directly to muscles or deep 
painful regions, are misleading. 

Although many drugs are used as ingredients of liniments, 
alcohol is often the principal ingredient. Rubbeng alcohol 
for massage purposes is usually grain or ethyl alcohol rendered 
unfit for drinking purposes by the addition of suitable chemi- 
cals. There is a large number of these “denatured” or medicated 
rubbing alcohols on the market. Any brand will do if it con- 
tains 70% alcohol, but make sure it is 70% and not 70 proof. 
The latter is a 35% solution of alcohol in water. 

Other liniments may contain turpentine, camphor, and even 
red pepper. The only significant difference between the various 
liniments is in the degree of irritation they cause. Many are 
extremely irritating to the skin and mucous membranes, and 
serious burns, blisterings or infections may result from their 
use. The skin of children particularly is likely to suffer from 
the application of a strong liniment such as S/oan’s. 

(Coat’d neat page) 





The Buying Guide is not intended for the book- 
shelf. Carry it with you when you go shopping. 
It is printed in this compact, pocket size so that 
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bag. It is fully indexed so that you will find it 
easy to use. Make your Buying Guide work for 
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Liniments are useful for the relief of muscular aches folk 
lowing hard exercise or exposure to wet and cold. In associa 
tion with other measures prescribed by a physician, they may 
also be helpful in the relief of joint disorders and neuralgia, 
They will not, however, accomplish the wonders promised by 
advertising copy. A liniment rubbed on the skin or used for 
massage should produce no more than a mild redness of the 
skin. 

If a more prolonged counter-irritant effect is desired, a mus- 
tard poultice, frequently prescribed by physicians, will give the 
greatest satisfaction. 

Mustard plasters, more convenient than poultices, may be 
bought ready-made. They are applied to the chest and the back 
usually fom about 20 minutes each. Sensitive skins, however, 
cannot tolerate an application of that length of time. 

Rubbing salves for the treatment of “chest colds” or the 
“common cold” have little effect. Many, like Penetro, Mus- 
terole, Mentholatum and Vicks’ Vaporub, contain menthol, 
camphor or volatile oils and give a sensation of warmth or 
irritation to the area of skin on which they are rubbed. A 
similar effect can be obtained with non-proprietary products 
such as Camphorated Liniment, U.S.P. 

Other remedies are odd and irrational, such as lodex, which 
contains a small amount of free iodine, and Aspirub, which 
contains aspirin. Neither iodine nor aspirin will penetrate 
directly from the skin to a deep inflamed area. 

No preparation applied to the skin will reach the bronchial 
tubes or cure a cold or bronchitis. But an aching sensation in 
the chest which often accompanies a “common cold” or grippe 
may be relieved somewhat by rubbing on an ointment or lini- 
ment, or applying a poultice or plaster, with due regard for 
sensitivity of the skin. Chtst pain, however, may also be a 
symptom of lung infections, including pneumonia, and medical 
care is imperative if such pain is associated with fever. 

From CU Reports, November 1939. 


ACCEPTABLE 
Rubbing Alcohol or pure Ethyl Alcohol, 7 
Camphorated Liniment, U.S.P. 
Witch Hazel. 
Bay Rum. 
Oil of Wintergreen (diluted with an equal or double quan- 
tity of olive oil). 
Mustard Plaster (see precaution in text) 
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NOT ACCEPTABLE 
Because of irrational composition, misleading claims or 
excessively irritant effects: 


Absorbine Jr. Minard’s Liniment 
Aspirub Minit Rub 

Baume Bengué Moone’s Emerald Oil 
Bet-u-lol Musterole 

Heet Omega Oil 

lodex Pain-Expeller 
Japanese Oil Penetro 

Mac’s Mustard Plaster Sloan's Liniment 
Mentholatum Vicks’ Vaporub 


MEDICINE CABINET 


The following items should be sufficient for the average 
household medicine chest: 
One of the following antiseptics: 

Merphenyl Borate tincture 1:500; mild-tincture of iodine, 2%, 
kept in a glass- or rubber-stoppered 1-0z. bottle for not more 
than 1 year. Alternatives are an aqueous solution containing 
iodine 1.85% and sodium iodide 2.2% or compound solution 
of iodine, U.S.P. (Lugol's Solution). 

Boric acid powder. Make up solution as needed (1 teaspoon- 
ful to a glass of boiled water). 

Rubbing alcohol. 

Tannic acid powder, 4 oz. 

Petrolatum (Vaseline), 1 jar. 

Baking: soda (cheapest at grocer). 

Mineral oil. (Liquid petrolatum, U.S.P.). 

Aspirin. 

Aromatic spirits of ammonia, 1 oz. Keep not over 1 year. 

Syrup of ipecac. 

Clinical thermometer. 

Hot water bottle with syringe attachments. 

First-aid dressings: ; 

Adhesive bandage (such as Band-Aid). 
Gauze bandage. 

Sterile gauze dressing. 

Adhesive tape. 

Absorbenf cotton. 

Scissors. 

Tweezers. 

Dental floss. 


(Cont'd neat page) 
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The medicine chest should be kept out of the reach of 
children. All bottles in it should be tightly stoppered and 
carefully labeled, not only as to contents, but as to use and 
dosage of the medicines they contain. The chest should be 
given a frequent and thorough going-over. Old prescriptions 
should be discarded promptly when their use is discontinued. 

Reference: 


“The Home Medicine Cabinet,” by Rachel Lynn Palmer; 
Consumers’ Counsel Division, U. S. Dep’t of Agric., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Free. This is a reliable and informative pamphlet. 


OBESITY CURES 


Obesity—considered a predisposing factor to many serious 
disorders—is occasionally due to an upset of one or more of 
the endocrine glands (thyroid, pituitary, suprarenal and others). 
But this “endocrine” type of obesity is rare. Generally, obesity 
is due to improper eating. 

Consequently, diet is the basis for any logical treatment of 
obesity; other measures can be extremely dangerous. 

Vitamin and mineral preparations, widely promoted as food 
substitutes and obesity treatments, cannot take the place of a 
scientifically planned diet. But if the planned diet lacks certain 
essential vitamins, physicians often supplement the diet with 
properly balanced vitamin preparations. Calcium is adequately 


furnished by skim milk and phosphorus and other minerals. 


by meats, eggs, vegetables and whole-grain wheat products. 

Exercises or sports are useful along with a planned diet but 
cannot take its place. Rubber appliances and rubber garments 
and special exercising maneuvers applied to a local area of the 
body are of little value and are frequently harmful. 


PAIN 


Simple measures for the relief of pain which may be applied 
at home include, first of all, rest. Hot or cold applications and 
massage are also helpful (see ‘Physical Therapy,” page 169). 

Of the drugs advertised for the relief of pain, aspirin is 
probably the safest. Some persons, however, are sensitive to 
aspirin (as indicated by nausea, vomiting, heartburn, skin 
eruptions, hives, swelling of the lips and face, and other 
symptoms). Any of these symptoms after aspirin has been 
taken indicate that its use must ‘be discontinued. Persons 
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with asthma, hayfever, hives, eczema, nephritis and diabetes may 
be especially prone to serious or even fatal reactions. 

For the average person, one or two 5-grain tablets every 
three or four hours may have a relieving effect. Larger doses 
should be taken only at the direction of a physician. A large 
pinch of bicarbonate of soda should be taken with the aspirin 
to diminish possible stomach irritation. 

Almost all brands of aspirin are alike. The cheap varieties 
are as effective as the expensive, provided they meet U.S.P. 
specifications for strength and purity. There is no additional 
value in the “quick solubility” or disintegration feature adver- 
tised by some brands (see “Aspirin,” page 150). 

Analgesic (pain-killing) compounds often contain amino- 
pyrine, acetanilid, acetophenetidin, cinchophen, or similar 
drugs. Even single doses of acetanilid in average quantities 
(about 3 grains) can cause weakness, skin disorders, blood 
changes and signs of heart disturbance. Larger doses may 
cause restlessness, delirium and collapse. Death from heart 
failure may in rare cases occur after large doses are taken, 
patticularly in those with heart trouble. But the main dangers 
of acetanilid are that it can lead to strong addiction and to 
chronic poisoning. 

Antipyrine and acetophenetidin (also called phenacetin) are 
other drugs which may be present in “pain-killers.” Their ac- 
tion is similar to that of acetanilid but they are less toxic and 
less likely to cause dddiction. 

Aminopyrine and cinchophen are even more dangerous drugs 
than acetanilid and acetophenetidin. They should never be 
used except upon a physician’s prescription. And a physician 
should, of course, be consulted in the event of any severe or 
protracted pain. Aminopyrine is responsible for a blood disease 
known as agranulocytosis, which has caused hundreds of deaths. 

The Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act requires that the 
labels of all remedies containing these drugs and sold in 
interstate commerce state the amount of drug present per dose. 

Dysmenorrbea or mild menstrual pains are frequently re- 
lieved by rest, a warm bath (see page 169), and application 
of a hot-water bottle or ice bag (whichever proves better) to 
the lower abdomen. One or two aspirin tablets every two or 
three hours may be helpful. Avoid aminopyrine. Agranulocy- 
tosis is more likely to occur if aminopyrine is taken just before 
or during the period than if it is taken at other times. 

Earache requires immediate medical care, since it may be 
a symptom of pus in the middle ear or of mastoiditis. Consid- 
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erable relief from pain may often be obtained from a hot-water 
bottle or a heat lamp (see page 169). No ear drops should 
ever be used unless prescribed. 

Toothache requires immediate dental attention, but until 
this is available some relief can be obtained. A thick paste of 
bicarbonate of soda pressed into a cavity, if it is accessible, 
may give considerable relief. If not, a small wad of absorbent 
cotton soaked in N. F. (National Formulary) Toothache Drops, 
may be tried. One or two aspirin tablets may also help. 

Toothache waxes and drops commonly contain a corrosive 
poison such as phenol (carbolic acid). 

Headache is a symptom of many diseases, ‘some of them 
serious. The occasional headache or achy feeling that so many 
of us get is often due to fatigue or nervous strain or to a 
cold. Such pain can be relieved by one or two aspirin tablets, 
a cold compress on the head, and rest. If stronger remedies 
seem necessary, a more serious cause must be sought. 

A great many proprietary headache remedies contain bro- 
mides. As with acetanilid, there is a danger of poisoning; and, 
like acetanilid, bromides taken in excessive doses or over long 
periods can cause or aggravate the very symptoms they were 
intended to relieve. 

NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Because they contained the following: 


@ ACETANILID OR SIMILAR COMPOUNDS 


A.D.S. Cold and Grippe Tablets. 
Anacin. 
B-C for Headaches and Neuralgia. 
Bromo-Selizer. 
Capudine. 
Darol. 
Esterin. 
Felsol. 
Grove’'s Laxative Bromo Quinine. 
Kurb. 
Dr. Miles Nervine. 
Stanback Headache Powders. 
Under the present Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act, the presence 
Yum for Headache. 
@ AMINOPYRINE 
of aminopyrine in a product must be stated and warning of its 


dangers given on the label. In some States the sale of products 
containing aminopyrine is not permitted except on prescrip- 
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tion and in some the amount of the drug per tablet is restricted 
(but to a susceptible person a small amount may be nearly 
as barmful as a large, and in any event there is nothing to 
prevent the buyer from taking several tablets at once). Read 
the labels of all pain-killing drugs with care. Pyramidon is a 
brand name of aminopyrine. 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 


Physical therapy is of value in many ailments, acute and 
chronic. But expensive electrical and light equipment is use- 
ful and safe only under expert medical supervision. Massage, 
exercises, water, air, heat and sunlight are other means of 
physical therapy which can be effectively used. 


@INFRA-RED RAYS AND HEAT 


Infra-red rays are nothjng more nor less than heat rays. In 
the devices used, these may or may not be accompanied by 
light. Heat may be obtained as well from a hot-water bottle, 
hot wet packs, poultices and hot-water baths. The source used 
depends upon whether local or general application is desired. 

Local applications of heat are valuable in the treatment of 
arthritis, backache, bruises, and sprains of joints or muscles. 
An inexpensive heat lamp is as good as an “infra-red” lamp. 
It may be purchased in an electrical supply store with an 
ordinary 250-watt electric bulb. A hot-water bottle or electric 
pad is an effective source of heat for direct application. 


® DIATHERMY 


The heat produced in the use of diathermy is generated 
within the body by the application of high-frequency electric 
current. Because of the depth of penetration, it is used by 
physicians for treatment of pain and certain other condi- 
tions in deep-seated structures of the body. The application 
of diathermy has many inherent dangers, and it must never 
be used for self-treatment. Do mot buy or rent diathermy 
apparatus for use at home. 


®@ ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


- 


The number of ailments for which ultra-violet radiation may 
be used with benefit is not nearly so great as most people 
suppose. It is definitely known that ultra-violet ray exposure 
will mot (1) permanently lower blood pressure, (2) prevent 
or relieve colds, (3) cure anemia, (4) prevent or cure baldness, 
(5) increase mental activity. 


(Cont'd neat page) 
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Ultra-violet may be beneficial for the cure and prevention 
of rickets, the treatment of some particular types of tubercu- 
losis, and the healing of sluggish wounds. For such conditions 
it must, however, be applied under medical supervision. Even 
very short exposure to ultra-violet rays may produce, in some 
people, severe burns and conjunctivitis (inflammation of the 
eye). Repeated exposure may lead to degenerative changes or 
even to cancer of the skin. Kidney damage has also been 
reported following excessive exposure. Uncontrolled ultra. 
violet radiation is particularly dangerous in pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, certain skin disorders, and in most infections accom. 
panied by fever. 

Since home treatment of rickets should not be attempted 
by the layman, sun lamps which are safe to use at home 
should be considered useful only in tanning the skin. And 
since it is not known that a tanned skin is any healthier than 
an untanned one, the ultimate value of such lamps seems to 
depend on whether one finds a tanned skin attractive enough 
to warrant spending the money necessary to buy a good lamp, 


SKIN AND SCALP DISORDERS 
@ ACNE 


Acne is a skin disorder occurring chiefly in adolescence, 
The multitude of remedies applied in its treatment is simply 
a reflection of the fact that the fundamental cause is unknown, 
Much can be done, however, by the intelligent use of the 
following treatments. 

All specialists stress the value of local measures. These 
include the liberal use of soap and water and the application 
of a lotion such as Lotio Alba or a preparation containing 
resorcin or sulfur with the object of keeping the skin somewhat 
dry. The scalp must always receive attention. Comedones of 
blackheads and pustules should be carefully extracted of 
evacuated. Self-treatment with comedone extractors is usually 
discouraged. Picking or squeezing of pimples is forbidden. 

In most instances Roentgen (x-ray) therapy administered by 
a specialist is effective, but is not used unless local remedies 
(lotions, salves, &c.) have failed materially to benefit the 
condition in a period of one or two months. X-ray treatments 
are seldom given before the age of 15 to 17. Hair on the 
face is not caused or aggravated by x-ray treatment. Remember 
that x-ray treatment is dangerous except in the hands of a 
medical specialist. 
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Any evident dietary irregularities are corrected and most 
patients are told to discontinue eating chocolate and certain 
other foods such as cheese and nuts. Iodized salt is prohibited 
by most doctors. Patients are encouraged to eat a well-balanced 
diet containing fresh fruit, vegetables, green salads, milk and 
Jean meats. It is not believed, however, that indiscretions in 
diet are the cause of or the precipitating factor in most patients 
with acne. Carbohydrate foods or sweets (except for chocolate 
*in some cases) have no influence on development of acne. 
Vitamin preparations or yeast have no influence on acne. 
Fleischmann’s Y east may make acne worse. 
~ Sunlight or artificial ultra-violet rays are temporarily useful 
in producing peeling of the skin. In most cases the results 
obtained from sunlight are disappointing. 
From CU Reports, August 1940. 








@”ATHLETE’S FOOT” (ste page 157) 


@DANDRUFF & BALDNESS 


It is normal to lose a small amount of hair daily and to 
have a small amount of dandruff and oiliness of the scalp. 
However, when dandruff and falling hair become excessive, 
‘it is an indication of a scalp abnormality requiring medical care. 

The so-called “dandruff” germs found in dry or oily scalps 
are not the cause of dandruff. And neither dandruff nor oily 
scalp is a direct cause of baldness. It is probable, however, 
that the tendency to all three conditions runs in families. 

A scalp will be maintained in a healthy condition by attention 
to good living habits and an adequate diet. There is no proof 
that the taking of vitamins internally or the local application 
of vitamin preparations have any effect on scalp disorders. 

Proper local care of the scalp consists of a shampoo about 
once weekly with a plain soap, oil shampoo or tar shampoo. 
This will do more for the ordinary case of dandruff than any 
hair tonic. And brushing the hair vigorously for 10 to 15 
minutes twice a day provides much better massage and stimu- 
lation of the scalp than can be obtained by patented devices. 

The value of almost all hair tonics is dependent to a large 
extent upon their alcohol content. While there is no harm in 
the use of such hair tonics, claims that they will prevent or 
curé falling of the hair are false. And all hair remedies are 
unsatisfactory substitutes for competent medical treatment of 
hair or scalp disorders. 

The following formula can be used as a cleansing agent and 
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lotion for combating dandruff to supplement your regular 
shampoo. It can be prepared by druggists: 


ELS boas caid s 4 cheb sev ecemetes tabs 6a 49 
EM eS hire 6 0% casa ¥ Sand k 66 6. F4< we ab eeee oe 40 
Glycerin ..... 5 ee TE ie eae ein dO 6 Ce 
arma Enough of each to make 240.0 


Enough of the lotion to cover the entire scalp should be 
rubbed in every night for a week. Then the scalp should be 
shampooed. The application of lotion and shampoo should 
be continued for several weeks or until most of the dandruff 
has disappeared. 

A few persons may find this lotion irritating because of 
sensitivity to one or more ingredients. If so, discontinue use, 

For further information on dandruff and baldness, see CU 
Reports, September 1941. 


@® ECZEMA 


The term “eczema” has been used to cover a multitude of 
skin disorders. It is actually a disease of the skin having 
many causes and manifesting itself in the form of red, itching 
and discharging sores, spread over large areas. 

The condition is often a serious one, and in most cases can 
be successfully treated only by a competent dermatologist 
Eczema may be aggravated or made chronic by wrong treatment, 
especially when patent medicines constitute the treatment. For 
temporary relief of the itching, a solution of boric acid of 
calamine lotion maybe dabbed on. 


@ POISON IVY AND POISON OAK 


The best measure for the prevention of ivy poisoning is to 
learn to recognize the plant, so that it can be avoided. In the 
early Fall, when the danger of poisoning is greatest, the 
poison-ivy vine has characteristic glossy, dark green leaves with 
three leaflets, white berries and reddish stems. Poison oak is 
very similar to poison ivy. 

Use of a yellow laundry soap (Fels-Naphtha or Kirkman's 
Borax) under a shower immediately after exposure will fre 
quently remove the poison before inflammation sets in. Ordi- 
nary toilet soap is less effective. Once blisters or reddened 
itching areas appear, soap and water can also cause further 








irritation and should be avoided. The application of calamine 
lotion or wet boric acid dressings will relieve the inflamed 
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skin somewhat. Some doctors have had success with the use 
of hypodermic injections of poison-ivy extract, for both pre- 
vention and treatment. 


SORE THROAT 


A child who has a sore throat should, whenever possible, 
be attended by a physician, since diphtheria, septic sore throat, 
scarlet fever, rheumatic fever, or some other serious infection 
may be the cause of it. 

The pain of an inflamed throat can be relieved considerably 
by taking hot drinks frequently. Either milk or tea may be 
used; the addition of butter or honey confers no additional 
virtue. An ice collar or a cold, wet compress may be kept 
around the neck. A hot salt-water gargle (half teaspoonful 
of salt to a glass of hot water) every hour or so may give 
comfort. ‘“Antiseptic’’ gargles are of practically no value. 

Inexpert swabbing of the throat with argyrol or other prep- 
arations is not only useless but frequently harmful, sinte it 
may spread infection. If sore throat is accompanied by fever, 
rest in bed and medical care are imperative. 


TONICS AND STIMULANTS 


Tonics are advertised for poor appetite, insomnia, anemia, 
underweight, lack of pep, easy fatigability, sexual “weakness,” 
“lost manhood,” “female weakness” and other symptoms. Each 
of these symptoms is due to an underlying disorder which may, 
require considerable investigation by a physician. 

Chronic fatigue without organic cause is often a symptom of 
vitamin deficiency or of certain nervous disorders. When it is 
associated with nervousness, jitteriness or depression, it is called 
nervous exhaustion or neurasthenia. A deep-seated psychologi- 
cal or emotional maladjustment may be the cause of the symp- 
toms. A frank discussion with a physician may help; often 
treatment by a psychiatrist may be necessary. Fatigue may be 
associated with a lack of satisfaction in sexual performance, or 
with other difficulties which a psychiatrist will know best how 
to treat. No matter what the cause of the fatigue, it will not 
be relieved by any proprietary medicine exploited to the public. 

Gelatin may make a pleasant dessert, but it will not increase 
athletic performance, relieve fatigue or perform other advertised 
miracles. 

Many other substances besides gelatin have been popular or 
proposed for increasing physical endurance. Dextrose sugar or 
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ordinary sugar is helpful only during performance of severe 
physical exertion when the body supplies of sugar are tempo- 
rarily exhausted. For ordinary exertion and sport the sugar 
derived from good foods is sufficient. 

There is no evidence that alkalizers and phosphate drinks 
increase endurance or relieve fatigue. Caffeine, a drug present 
in coffee, chocolate and cocoa, and in the cola drinks, has a 
definitely stimulating effect on the body and mihd. But this 
effect is slight (in some persons negligible) and too often it 
is soon followed by a depression of both physical and mental 
efficiency. 

“Iron tonics,” advertised to the public for anemia, lack of 
pep, &c., contain an insignificant amount of utilizable iron com- 
pared with the amount of alcohol they provide. The temporary 
sense of well-being or improved appetite resulting from the 
tonics is due chiefly to the alcohol. 

Amphetamine or Benzedrine Sulfate is a recently introduced 
and powerful stimulant, but its action is so unpredictable in 
many persons, and its toxic properties so numerous and danger- 
ous, that it should be taken only under supervision of a 
physician. 

Physicians prescribe tonics only as supplements to other 
treatment. Proprietary tonics encourage delay in seeking medi- 
cal care. If they have any effect, they either mask the symptoms 
and give a false sense of security to the patient or cause irrita- 
tion of the stomach and intestines. There are no known tonics 
specific for the ailments of women even though many are widely 
advertised as such. 


The following are a few of the brands on the market to 
which one or all of the above comments apply: 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Bradfield’s Female Ovaltine. 
Regulator. Ovoferrin. ~ 
Cardin. Prunidia. 
Cox’s Gelatin. S.8.8. 
Gude's Pepto-Mangan. Shapeley’s Vegetable 
Ironized Y east. Prescription. 
Kel p-a-Malt. Tall’s Female Tonic. 
Peruna. Tanlac. 
Knox’s Gelatin. Tastyeast. 


Lydia Pinkham'’s 
Vegetable Compound. 
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VITAMINS & MINERALS 


NORMAL ADULT’S DAILY VITAMIN NEEDS 








While there is not yet agreement about minimum and 
optimum requirements for the various vitamins and 
minerals at different age levels, the following table gives 
an approximation of optimum requirements for the 
normal adult, based on present knowledge. During 
pregnancy and lactation requirements may be 50% to 
100% higher. 

Infants require a vitamin D supplement of 400 to 800 
U.S.P. units. Vitamin D is also necessary for older 
children and adults. Summer sunshine provides enough 
for ordinary requirements. But persons who for any 
reason do not get ordinary exposure to Summer sunshine 
may need vitamin D supplements up to the amount 
recommended for infants. 

Vitamin A—6,000 International or U.S8.P. Units. 

Vitamin B,—400-600 International Units or 1.2-2 milli- 
grams 

Vitamin B:—2,000-3,500 micrograms or 2-3.5 milligrams 

Nicotinic Acid—12-25 milligrams 

Vitamin C—1,500 International Units or 75 milligrams 

Vitamin D—(see above) 

Calcium—.8 grain 

lron—12 milligrams 





A detailed discussion of vitamins appeared in the October 
1940 and August 1941 Reports. A discussion of minerals ap- 
peared in the February, April and May 1941 Reports. The 
National Nutrition Conference for Defense and the “Food 
Guide for America” were covered in the June 1941 Reports. 


* VITAMINS 


Vitamin preparations have an important place in the treat- 
ment of dietary deficiencies by physicians. Severe deficiency 
disorders such as pellagra and beri-beri are treated with large 
doses of the pure synthetic vitamins. Mild deficiency disorders 
due to poor food habits, infections or impaired function of the 
digestive tract are often relieved simply by the prescription of 
awholesome, well-balanced diet containing milk, milk products, 
eggs, fruit, vegetables, meats and whole-grain wheat products. 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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These natural foods contain all the known vitamins 
minerals that a normal person needs in addition to many 
vitamin factors that have not yet been discovered or isolated 
In some mild deficiency disorders, however, a physician ofte 
supplements the diet with a vitamin preparation. 

The choice of a suitable vitamin supplement is difficult ng 
only for the consumer but also for the physician. There 4 
hundreds of products on the market, with new ones appearing 
every month, and only those sold in interstate commerce ag 
subject to checking by the Federal Food & Drug Administratie 

Because vitamin preparations vary in composition and pri 
almost from month to month CU presents no brand data heg 
Instead, certain general rules regarding vitamin products @ 
offered to help the consumer make a wise choice. 

The first rule in choosing a vitamin preparation is to kno 
which vitamins are necessary. You do not need to take 
plements of several vitamins if you need supplements of onl 
one. 

If vitamin D alone is desired, the best buy is probab 
viosterol in oil. °: 

If vitamin A alone is desired, a halibut liver oil producti 
as good and as cheap as any other source of vitamin A. 

Cod liver oil with or without viosterol fortification used 
be the best buy for vitamins A and D together. Because of 
war, however, imports have sharply dwindled and the price @ 
cod liver oil has accordingly risen. Other fish liver oils sud 
as halibut liver oil, or “Haliver” oil, and “Oleum Percoma 
pheum” with or without added vitamin D are also excelle 
sources of vitamins A and D. 

In buying a vitamin A and D product the consumer sho 
note the number of U.S.P. or international units of vitamin 
and vitamin D per gram of the product, and then compare tt 
cost of different products in terms of their A and D potency. 

Concentrates of A and D in capsules or tablets are usual 
more expensive than the natural fish liver oil, but are 
suitable for adults. Whenever possible, however, the infant 
child should have the natural fish liver oil. The latter 1 
prescribed in drop or teaspoon dosage. Those with drop dosag 
(liquid concentrate) are often cheaper than those with teaspe 
dosage. 

Physicians now use the pure synthetic B vitamins for 
treatment of severe specific deficiency disorders such as 
beri, pellagra, and ariboflavinosis. For mild and mode 
severe cases of vitamin B deficiency, however, the best so 
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of the B vitamin are dried brewers’ yeast powder or tablets, 
liver extract and wheat germ. 

Liver ex‘ract is the most expensive and yeast the least 
expensive of the three. Yeast has an advantage over the synthetic 
yitamin proportions in that it contains all the B vitamins as 
well as other yet unknown but essential factors. Yeast— 
brewers’ not Fleischmann’s—is also superior to vitamin B com- 
plex capsules, syrups or elixirs because the latter are usually 
made from a few synthetic vitamins combined perhaps with a 
small amount of yeast filtrate or liver extract. . 

Unfortunately, yeast, to be effective, must be taken in large 
amounts (15 to 25 tablets or 4 to 14 ounces of powder daily) 
and some persons are not able to tolerate these amounts. A few 
persons cannot tolerate any amount of yeast. 

“Shot-gun” vitamin products containing vitamins A, B com- 
plex, C and D are wasteful because they are not compounded 
with specific requirements in view. Their use constitutes “hit 
and miss” vitamin therapy. 

Many food stores specialize in so-called “Health Foods.” 
These are supposed to be mineralized and vitaminized foods 
and to have special nutritional virtues. Many of them are 
simply extracts of sea-weed and contain considerable quantities 
of iodine but not much of anything else. 


Other “health foods” consist of wheat products, cereals, and 
dried extracts of fruits and vegetables. Some are useful only 
as laxatives. None can replace a wholesome balanced diet. 


@ MINERALS IN THE DIET AND IN MEDICINES 


Although the average American diet contains most of the 
essential minerals, many diets are lacking in calcium. At all 
ages, from the premature infant to the elderly adult, a daily 
intake of calcium is essential to maintain the constant flow 
of this mineral to make up for its loss in the excretions. 

The requirements for calcium (see table above for standards 
set by National Research Council) can be met by intake of 
at least one quart of milk daily with small children and 
pregnant and nursing mothers, and by at least one pint of 
milk daily with others. While calcium is present in vegetables 
and fruits, a sufficient amount in a form readily utilizable by 
the body cannot be obtained from these. foods. If whole milk 
cannot be tolerated for some reason, it may be taken in part in 
skim milk, creamed soups, creamed vegetables, custard, ice 
cream, junket and puddings. About three ounces of a cheddar 
cheese is equivalent to one pint of milk. 

(Cont'd neat page) 
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Phosphorus is present in abundance in meat and grain 
products. Rarely is there a. deficiency in this mineral. It exists 
in ideal combination with calcium only in milk or milk prod- 
ucts. Medicinal preparations containing calcium and phos 
phorus in varying proportions cannot take the place of milk 
products at any age. Only for specific or serious disorders such 
as tetany and bone and skin disorders do physicians prescribe 
or use calcium or calcium-phosphorus preparations. Dental 
decay will not be prevented or cured by use of such mineral 
preparationss—with or without added vitamin D. 

While calcium is abundantly present in milk, there is no 
evidence that drinking milk in any amount will relieve ‘‘jitters” 
or is vital to “youthful spirits’ (see Sheffield Co, ads). Nerve 
and emotional balance depend upon many-other factors besides 
vitamins and minerals and even if they did not, milk alone 


would not be the answer, since it does not contain all essential 


vitamins and minerals. 

A lack of sufficient iron in the body results in “iron def 
ciency” or “secondary anemia." The most common cause of 
an iron-deficiency anemia in adult life in either sex is hemor 
rhage—especially that which occurs repeatedly as in persons 
with ulcers and hemorrhoids and in women with excessive 
menstrual bleeding. Anemia may also occur during pregnancy 
because of the mother’s increased need for iron. 

In the treatment of iron-deficiency anemia, a well-balanced 
diet is a first essential. Because no one food contains an 
abundance of iron, the emphasis should be on variety. Grain 
products lose more than 50% of their iron content in the 
refining process. Therefore, foods should also be as close to 
their natural state as possible. 

Listlessness, fatigue, lack of pep and pallor may be due to 
anemia, but they may rise also from a variety of other serious 
diseases of the lungs, heart or other organs. Only a complete 
physical examination and a hemoglobin determination can show 
whether such symptoms are due to iron deficiency. When 
iron-deficiency anemia is recognized, doctors can cure it with 
adequate amounts of simple iron preparations such as ferrous 
sulphate, reduced iron or iron and ammonium citrate. 

The iron tonics that are advertised to the public are remark 
able more for the amount of alcohol they contain than for 
their utilizable iron. The “tonic” effects of such preparations 
are chiefly due to the alcohol. Tonics containing copper, liver 
extract, manganese, vitamin B, the whole B complex or yeast 
are of no value in the treatment of ordinary secondary anemia, 
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VENEREAL DISEASES 


The material that follows on the subject of prophylaxis for 
venereal diseases is confined to the two sides of this one page, 
and the page is perforated and numbered separately so that 
it may be torn out without disturbing the rest of the Guide. 
This has been done as a consideration for parents and teachers 
who may not want to retain such information in the Guide. 

CU's decision to include the material at all was based on 
the fact that syphilis and gonorrhea are both preventable and 
on the further fact that, as a complementary part of the pres- 
ent educational campaign against venereal diseases, it is highly 
important to make the facts of prophylaxis known. This im- 
portance has nowhere been more directly stated than in an 
editorial in the July 15, 1938 issue of the Journal of the N. Y. 
State Medical Society: “ . . the incidence of acquired 
syphilis will not diminish as long as the question of prophy- 
laxis is overlooked.”” The problem has now become acute with 
the alarming spread of venereal diseases in many army camps 
and in fast growing, overcrowded defense centers. 


@ TECHNIQUE OF PROPHYLAXIS 


The following description of the technique of prophylaxis 
is summarized from publications of the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the American Social Hygiene Ass'n. 

A condom, properly chosen and applied, is an effective guar- 
antée against gonorrheal infection. But the quality of com- 
mercial brands of condoms is poorer than people realize. 

Both rubber and skin condoms should be tested with air. 
Rubber condoms should be inflated until they are about 11 
inches long and 8 inches wide, then held up to a good light 
and inspected for holes, blisters, weak spots, dirt and catches. 

Condoms are best purchased from druggists rather than from 
less-responsible retailers or street vendors. 

To avoid accidents, adequate lubrication is essential with a 
condom. A surgical jelly, such as K-Y, will do. After use, the 
condom should be carefully removed so that the outside is not 
permitted to touch the skin. 

To insure against infection, the condom should be put on 
before there is any contact with parts that may be infected. 
It should be understood that the condom, even when properly 
chosen and applied, will protect only against gonorrhea, not 
M@ainst syphilis. The germ of syphilis can penetrate the 
adjacent skin, so that for effective prophylaxis against syphilis, 
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chemical agents must be applied to the entire genital ares 

For protection against syphilis and for protection againg 
gonorrhea when a condom has ruptured, or if one has not beeg 
used, the procedure which has been successful is as follows: 

1. Urinate immediately after contact. This tends to remoy 
from the canal any germs that may have entered. 

2. Wash the genitals and adjacent area (thighs and haiy 
parts) thoroughly with soap and warm water. The lathering 
and washing should take several minutes. Soap is a most vale 
able agent for preventing syphilis and other venereal infection 

3. Inject into the urinary canal with an Asepto syring 

. (4 oz. capacity) about one teaspoonful of 2% Protargad 
(Strong Silver Protein, U.S.P.) or 10% Mild Silver Protes 
U.S.P. solution. These solutions must be freshly prepared. 4 
solution more than one week old is no longer effective. Th 
solutign should be held in the canal for about five mjoutg 
by maintaining pressure on the tip of the penis. If pressure @ 
distension is felt, some of the solution should be let out. 

4. The final step, designed to afford complete protectiog 
against syphilis, consists in anointing all the exposed part 
with 33% Calomel Ointment, U.S.P., rubbing it in thoroughly 
and inserting a pinch of it into the canal. The scrotum als 
should be rubbed with ointment. The genitals should then b 
wrapped in tissue or a cloth towel to protect the clothes. After 
four or five hours, remove the ointment with soap and water 

The use of soap and water and the application of Calomd 
Ointment are necessary whether or not a condom is used. 

This prophylactic treatment is effective only if applied 
within a few hours after exposure. The sooner it is applied, the 
greater the likelihood of successful prophylaxis. An even better 
guarantee of success is to apply the treatment under ‘the super 
vision of a physician. 

For women, prevention is more difficult and can be accom 
plished only by a physician. 

The most widely sold proprietary chemical preparations for 
the prevention of venereal disease are Andron, Sanitube, ana 
Squibb Prophylactic. These consist essentially of Calomel Oint 
ment. They will not protect against gonorrhea. 

If the details of effective prophylaxis may seem burdensome, 
it should be remembered that it takes from two weeks to sit 
months to cure acute gonorrhea, and from one to two yealt 
to cure early syphilis. The economic cost to the individual of 
community for treating a case of early syphilis to its conclusioa 
amonnts to about $300. 
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Clothing & Textiles 


Retail prices of textiles have risen drastically in the last 
year and are certain to go higher, following the upward trend 
af wholesale prices. Silk products, while not yet completely 
off the market, are disappearing rapidly. Fine linen is scarce, 
too. Rayon, cotton and woolen goods are available but prices 
are likely to rise fast. 

Some difficulties are being experienced in the dyeing industry 
because of mew combinations of yarn. It will be worth while 


. to examine clothing and textiles with extra care this year and 


fo insist on getting as much information as possible concerning 
shrinkage, strength, washability and so on. 

The dry cleaning industry is having trouble with scarcities in 
certain cleaning agents, so buy washable garments, if possible. 


BLANKETS 


* Qualities to consider in blankets are warmth, durability and 
weight. Closeness of weave, napping, and the kind of fiber 
used all affect these qualities. 

All-wool blankets are warmest, and at least 25% wool is 
considered necessary in a cotton-and-wool blanket te give any 
of the characteristics of wool. The new wool labeling law re- 
@uires manufacturers to state the fiber content on the labels of 
blankets containing any wool. 

Blankets are napped to provide more air traps and give 
better heat insulation. Too much napping, especially in a 
blanket without a strong basic weave, results in low resistance 
to aif currents and in a weakened filling thread. 

Cotton has a short staple length in comparison to wool, and 
therefore the nap in cotton blankets is less firmly anchored in 
the base weave. If a cotton blanket is not napped, or if it is 
only slightly napped, its wearing quality may be improved, but 
then it will have poor warmth retention. The nap in a part-wool 
blanket wears down relatively easily and, since the map is 
important in retaining body heat, the warmth of such a blanket 
Must be expected to decline rapidly with the blanket’s use. 

Loosely woven blankets usually show poor resistance to wear 
in laundering. To determine tightness of weave, hold the 
blanket up to the light. Thin light spots indicate sleazy weaves 
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and weakness. Blankets with strong basic weave and nappej 
on both sides give best service. Pull gently at the nap; also mb 
the surface briskly between the hands. If fibers come loog 
easily the wool used was probably of short fiber length an 
excessive napping has probably weakened the blanket. 

Blanket bindings should be strong and washable. For pug 
serviceability cotton sateen ranks first, but it's no thing @ 
beauty and it’s seldom found on all-wool blankets of goo 
quality. Pure dye silk (if available) will give good service 
Tightly woven rayon is also satisfactory “but it must be give 
special care in washing. Rayon becomes weak when wet. Iti 
therefore important that rayons not be twisted during washing 
Acetate rayons require the additional care of ironing with 4 
warm—not hot—iron while the material is dry. Weighted sik 
bindings give poor service. 

Blankets should be long enough to tuck in at the foot of th 
bed and to come up well over the shoulders (if they are shorn 
the constant pulling to get them over the shoulders will weake 
and eventually tear them). They should be wide enough & 
cover the sides of the mattress. For length, measure the length 
and thickness of the mattress and add six inches for a tuck-in 
For the width, measure the width of the mattress and add th 
depth of the two sides. This gives a minimum size. Allows 
few extra inches both ways for shrinkage and for take-up by th 
body. Blankets come in 11 standard sizes ranging from 54x% 
to 80x90. It is advisable to make an actual measurement befor 
buying. 

“All-wool” blankets should weigh at least 12 ounces pe 
square yard for good wear. If this weight is not on the label 
you can find it by dividing actual measurement in square inches 
(length times width) by 1,296; then divide total weight @ 
ounces by this figure. 

Ratings of all-wool blankets appeared in CU Reports, No 
vember 1940; part-wool, January 1941; cotton, May 1941 
(Labor notes included.) Because of sharp subsequent changes 
in prices and quality of brands, these ratings are not included 


BOYS’ BLOUSES 


Despite the harder wear given to boys’ blouses, they seldom 
are as strong as men’s shirts. CU's tests indicated that only the 
higher-priced boys’ shirts approached the strength of th 















medium-priced men’s shirts. 
Good general advice on the buying of boys’ shirts and blouse 
has been made availabie to consumers in one of the Gover 
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ment’s numerous 5-cent pamphlets.* Some of the recommenda- 
tions are: 

Choose full-cut shirts made of firm, evenly woven materials 
that are full-shrunk and of permanent color. Shirts with open 
necks and short sleeves are tailored in appearance and com- 
fortable for growing boys. These shirts are not outgrown so 
quickly as those that have buttoned-up collars and long sleeves. 
To get the best fit, measure neck, chest and sleeve length. 

Tests of boys’ blouses were made in the Summer of 1940, 
These tests showed that among shirt type blouses, brands made 
by Kaynees Co., Cleveland, and Greenebaum Bros., Philadelphia, 
were highest in quality. Among button-on blouses, brands made 
by Savada Bros., NYC, and Greenebaum Bros. rated highest. 


CHILDREN’S GARMENTS 


Children’s underwear and sleeping garments are, unfortu- 
nately, -still sized according to age. And studies made by the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics have shown that age is an 
unreliable guide to correct size. The table below gives a fairly 
accurate method of determining required size where the manu- 
facturer has followed government recommendations in sizing 
his garments. If you have no way of telling whether he has 
done this—and in most cases you won't have—you can measure 
each undergarment before you buy to see if it conforms to the 
measurements of your child. 

Choose the age size which comes closest to the measurements 
of the child. If the measurements come about midway between 
two sizes, choose the larger size. Make sure the garment isn't 
skimped in any of the measurements. Garments with raglan 
sleeves allow greater freedom of movement. 

Children’s undergarments and sleeping garments should be 
made entirely of cotton; wool, if present in even small amounts, 
May prove irritating. Since the heavier the garment the warmer, 
choose lightweight garments for summer, and heavyweight for 
winter wear. Avoid fancy decorative stripes of rayon or silk; 
these produce washing problems. 

Design of garments is important for children who are learn- 
ing to dress themselves. Buttons should be few in number, large 
and smooth, and easily reached. Difficulty in finding buttons 
will discourage children; they will either call for help or leave’ 


2“Cotton Shirts for Men and Boys’’; Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1837, 


U. S. Dep't of Agriculture; available from Sup’t of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 5¢. 
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KNIT UNDERWEAR (RIBBED) 





14 16 





Age (size) 2 4 6 8 | 10 | 12 





52-55 | 55-59 | 50-62 


| 
Trunk! 37-40 |40-43 | 43-46 | 46-49 see Gate 49 i 
“| 


Width? 93-10 |9}-10 | 10-103] 10-103|102-114|11}-123}123-13 | 13-185 

















KNIT SLEEPING GARMENTS (RIBBED AND FLAT) 





Age (size) 2 4 6 8 10 
Trunk! —38]38~40]40-42}42-44 |44-45 [45-47 |47-48 Ae 200-81 51— 
Width? —9 | %94/94-10)10-10}]10}-11)11-11)]114-12)12— f13— |13— 



































1 Trunk measurement is taken by passing a tape measure from the top of the 
shoulder close to the neck down to end sround the crotch and back to the 
shoulder. 

2 Width measurement is taken by pa ing the tape measure sround the chest 
2 or 3 inches below the armpits and dividing by 2. 








the job unfinished. “Self-help” seats with elastic at the top 
are especially valuable for children who are being trained. 

Because of constantly changing conditions in price and quality, 
ratings of children’s garments on the basis of tests made it 
March 1940 may not apply entirely at this time. The ratings 
should still give, however, some indication of the relative quality 
of various brands and models. 

From CU Reports, March 1940. 





UNDERWEAR 





BEST BUY 
Sears’ Handywear Cat. No.—-16D7117 (Sears-Roebuck). 50 
plus postage. Self-help seat. 
ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In approximate order of quality without regard to price) 


‘Speedundies (E-Cvut Knitting Mills, NYC; available from @ 


operative Distributors, 116 E. 16 St., NYC). 66¢. Self-help 
seat. 
Forest Mills (Brown, Durrell, NYC). 65¢. Self-help seat. - 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Me Do (Thomas Dalby, Inc., Watertown, Mass.). $1.10. Self- 
help seat. 

Ward's Comfytogs Cat. Nos.—29C919 and 29C920 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). 49¢ plus postage. Self-help seat. 

Duofold (Duofold, Inc., NYC). 98¢. 

Quickees (Boston Knitting Mills, Newton, Mass.). $1. Self- 
help seat. 

Nazareth (Nazareth Waist Co., Nazareth, Pa.). 79¢. 

Carter’s (Wm. Carter Co., Needham Heights, Mass.). 98¢. 

Quickees Tu-W ay Stretch. $1.25. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Vanta (Earnshaw Knitting Mills). $1. Self-help seat. Rather 
coarse, low strength fabric. Poor construction. 

Adjusto-Bak (Augusta Knitting Corp.). 99¢. Self-help seat. 

Rather coarse, medium strength fabric; generally poor quality. 

BZ (E-Z Mills). 79¢. Measurements poor; skimped in length 

and armhole. Lowest quality of all garments tested. 





SLEEPING SUITS 


























BEST BUYS 
Nazareth (Nazareth Waist Co., Nazareth, Pa.). 89¢. 
Me Do (Thomas Dalby, Inc.). $1.35. Self-help seat. 
ALSO ACCEPTABLE 

(In approximate order of quality without regard to price) . 
le in)’ Quickees Tu-Way Stretch (Boston Knitting Mills, Newton, 
tings Mass.). $1.65. Self-help seat. 
ality} Ward's Best Quality Cat. No.—31C1616 (Montgomery Ward). 
Sizes 1,2,3—74¢; 4,5,6—84¢; 7,8,9—94¢ plus postage. Self- 
help seat. 
——§ Arnold (Arnold Knit Goods, Cohoes, N. Y.). $2.25. 
Carter's (Wm. Carter Co., Needham Heights, Mass.). $1.50. 
a Self-help seat. 
Sears’ Rollic Cat. No.—38D9402 (Sears-Roebuck). Price varies 
50¢ with size: size 1, 48¢; size 10, 93¢ plus postage. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Vanta (Earnshaw Knitting Mills). $2.25. Self-help seat. 
e) Coarse, low-strength fabric. Poor fit. 

Gee Swoozies (E-Cut Knitting Mills). $1.29. Self-help seat. 

help Coarse, low-strength fabric. Poor fit. Generally poor quality. 

Denton (Denton Sleeping Garment Mills). $1.59. Coarse, 

t low-strength fabric. Poor design and construction. 











DIAPERS 


For those who can afford them, diaper services or disposable 
paper diapers and diaper pads offer two convenient solutions 
to the diaper disposal problem. A good, sanitary diaper service 
is usually better; it costs no more than paper diapers, but allows 
you to use fabric diapers—generally superior to paper diapers, 

If you don’t have the money, you'll have to buy fabric diapers 
and wash them at home. You'll need a supply of at least three 
dozen unless you want to wash some every day. You can get 
rid of most of the soil by holding the diaper in the toilet bowl 
and flushing the toilet until the diaper is relatively clean. Then 
place it in an interlined can until you're ready to wash it. 

What type of diaper you choose depends on what you find 
most convenient and what suits your baby best. Though flannel 
is naturally very soft, some babies can’t stand the fuzzy nap. 
Other babies find the relative stiffness of gauze too harsh or the 
patterned birdseye annoying. Again, flannel diapers have the 
greatest absorbing qualities, but require the longest dryinz time. 
Birdseye diapers absorb less moisture, but dry more quickly. 
And gauze diapers are least absorbent, but fastest drying. 

The best solution is to buy a few diapers of each fabric and 
try them on your baby. If one type chafes him, discard it. If 
the baby isn’t bothered by any of them, choose the type that 
you find easiest to use. . 

Ratings below were based on tensile strength, resistance to 
abrasion, loss of strength after boiling, and weight. 

Prices given are for a dozen diapers. 

From CU Reports, October 1941. 





FLANNEL 





BEST BUYS 

The following diapers of the “Acceptable” list are judged to 
offer the best value for the money in order of quality. For details 
see listing under “Acceptable.” 
Ward’s Cat. No.—3199. $1.52 plus postage. 
Sears’ Cat. No.— 309i. $1.29 plus postage. 

ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 

Simplifold (Broadway Dep't Store, Los Angeles). $1.95. Shaped 

to fit without bulky crotch. Extra heavy diaper. 
Super Twilled (Bullock's, Los Angeles). $2.25. 27x284. Extra 
heavy diaper. 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Ward's Cat. No.—3199 (Montgomery Ward). $1.52 plus post- 
age. 30x30. Napped on only one side giving better resistance 
to abrasion. 

Baby Aristocrat (May Co., Los Angeles). $2.25. 27x27. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—3091 (Sears-Roebuck). $1.29 plus postage. 
27x27. 

Blue Diamond (Hearn's, NYC). $1.98. 30x30. 

Babycrest (Associated Merchandising Corp.’). $1.79. 30x30. 

Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). $1.41. 30x30. 

Comfort (National Dollar Stores, San Francisco). $1.18. 27x27. 

Baby Anne (F. W. Woolworth Stores). $1. 27x27. 

Darling Baby (Gimbel Bros., NYC). $1.79. 30x30. 

Snowdown (Sth Avenue Dep't Store, Los Angeles). $1.40. 
27x27. Low tensile strength and resistance to abrasion. 

Nursery (J. C. Penney Stores). 98¢. 27x27. Low count, light- 
weight diaper with low tensile strength. 





BIRDSEYE 





BEST BUYS 

The following diapers of the “Acceptable” list are judged to 
offer the best value for the money in order of quality. For details 
see listing under “Acceptable.” 
Sears’ Cat. No.—3050. $1.27 plus postage. 
Nursery. $1.08. 
Baby Dot. 86¢. 

ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 

Sears’ Cat. No.—3050 (Sears-Roebuck). $1.27 plus postage. 

27x27. Extra strong diaper. 
Macy's (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). $1.39. 30x30. 
Babycrest (Associated Merchandising Corp.’). $2.50. 24x48. 
Nursery (J. C. Penney Stores). $1.08. 27x27. 
Ward's Cat. No.—3194. $1.25 plus postage. 20x40. 
Cupid (Weinstein Co., San Francisco). $1.29. 27x27. 
Baby Dot (S. H. Kress Stores). 86¢. 27x27. 
Darling Baby (Gimbel Bros., NYC). $1.69. 30x30. 
Blue Diamond (Hearn's, NYC). $4, 27x27. 
Baby Anne (F. W. Woolworth Stores). $1.16. 27x27. 


*See Introduction, page 11. 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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GAUZE 





; BEST BUY 
The following diaper of the “Acceptable” list is judged to 
offer the best value. For details see listing under “Acceptable.” 


Sears’ Cat. No.—3074. $1.39 plus postage. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 

Sears’ Cat. No.—3074 (Sears-Roebuck). $1.39 plus postage, 
20x40. Outstanding in quality. 

Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). $1.27. 21x40. 

Dry Fast (Cannon Mills, NYC). $1.59. 21x40. Appeared to 
be the same as Macy's (above). Had same count, weight, and 
strength and was packed in the same type and color box. 

Babycrest (Associated Merchandising Corp.’). $1.79. 20x40. 

Curity (Kendall Mills, Walpole, Mass.). $1.79. 21x40. 

Blue Diamond (Hearn’s, NYC). $1.44. 20x40. 

Chix (Chicopee Sales Corp., NYC). $1.98. 20x40. 

Vanta (Earnshaw Knitting Mills, Newton, Mass.). $1.98, 
20x40. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—3173 (Montgomery Ward). $1.29 plus 
postage. 20x40. 

Nursery (J. C. Penney Stores). $1.38. 20x40. 


FURS 


CU has prepared a special 40-page report on buying and 
caring for furs. See page 384. 


KNITTING YARNS 


The most commonly used all-wool knitting yarns are four-ply 
knitting worsteds, knitting ombres, Germantown Zephyr wot- 
steds, Shetland floss, Cassimere sport yarns, Saxony yarns, and 
sports or tweed yarns. 

Tests made by CU in May 1940 showed Botamy yarns to be 
outstanding among nine brands of four-ply knitting worsteds 
including ombres. 


LEATHER GLOVES 


Top grain leather is almost a necessity in gloves. Although 
finishing processes can make split leather look like top grain, 
they can never give the tight interlacing of fibers found in top 
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grain. This is particularly important in gloves because only thin 
sections are used. 
— Suede gloves should have the grain on the inside if top grain 
leather is used. If both sides are buffed, it generally means that 
a split grain was used. A notable exception is genuine Blackhead 
Mocha (for men) which is degrained but usually used unsplit. 

The regular price of good quality leather gloves will seldom 
be less than $2.50 and more often will be $3 to $4, or more. 

Check on the following points when you buy gloves: 

1. Examine the label. It should tell you what type of leather 
is used in the glove. 

2. Examine the leather. Press it gently and draw it through 
your fingers. It should feel soft, supple and alive—not papery 

or stiff. And see that the different pieces of leather in the glove 

ind ‘ . 
are reasonably well matched (in dip-dyed gloves, examine the 
matching of dye on the inside also). Pull on the seams along 
length for stretch; crosswise for strength. 

3. Examine the construction. The finest gloves are table cut 
and are usually identified as such. In.men’s gloves and women's 
sport gloves, look for gussets (small inserts) at the base of 


ge. 


8, 
the fingers. 
al 4. Rub the glove with your handkerchief to see if the color 
comes off {important for suede gloves, and for deep shades). 
5. Make sure the glove is large enough. Try the gloves on 
both hands before you leave the store. 
Because of the nature of the glove market, in which unbranded 
products and private brands predominate, CU offers no ratings. + 
nd 
MEN’S HANDKERCHIEFS 
You get more value for your money when you buy dime-store 
handkerchiefs instead of the more expensive packaged brands, 
ly Handkerchiefs, like sheets, have more even edges and will 
fr remain square when washed if they are torn rather than cut 
id to size. You can usually tell whether this has been done by 
noticing whether the sewed edges are parallel to the weave. 
e Linen handkerchiefs are stronger, more absorbent and more 
ils f fesistant to stain than cotton. 
MEN'S HATS 
CU's tests on 11 brands of men’s hats in price ranges from 
h $3 to $6.50 showed that there wasn't enough difference in 


quality to make it worth while for the average buyer to pay the 
higher prices. Therefore, the cheaper models are the better buys. 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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Since each hat is handmade by a craftsman, little uniformity 
can be expected in a particular line or brand. Consequently, 
you should examine a hat carefully before you buy it, to make 
sure that it’s an all-round good product. Make sure that the 
color is even throughout. Flick the hat in a few places; a 
rising puff of powder means that a blemish in the dyeing has 
been covered up. Some arrangement for keeping perspiration 
from striking through to the felt is desirable, though not really 
necessary. 

Hats were rated mainly on bursting strength and resistance 
to creasing when both wet and dry. The ratings of brands are 
based only on the samples tested. 

From CU Reports, October 1941. (Labor notes included.) 


ACCEPTABLE 
Hats are vated in order of quality of brands without regard 
to price. It is important to point out that differences among 
brands are slight. Therefore, the cheaper hats are better buys. 


Stetson (John B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia). A244624, $5; no 
lining or extra perspiration protection. B359949, $6.50; lin- 
ing and extra perspiration protection. B283681, $6; no 
lining but extra perspiration protection. 

Young (Young's Hat Stores, NYC). 15671, $3.85; lining 
and extra perspiration protection. K5461, $3.85; no lining 
but extra perspiration protection. B359765, $5; lining and 
extra perspiration protection. 

Dunlap (Knox Hat Co., Inc., NYC). EX18479, EX18473 and 
EX18488, $5; lining but no extra perspiration protection. 
Knox (Knox Hat Co.). $14136, $5; no lining or extra per- 
spiration protection. R90055 and R5403, $6.50; no lining or 

extra perspiration protection. 

Ward's Brent Supreme (Montgomery Ward). Cat. Nos, 
—8412 and —8431, $4.89 plus postage; lining had piece of 
cellophane on top of crown. Sweatband sewn to a piece of 
lastex which was sewn to hat. Also a piece of lastex inserted 
in the sweatband for tighter fit. 

Mallory (Mallory Hat Co., Danbury, Conn.). 730817, $5; no 
lining or extra perspiration protection. 711691 and 673703, 
$5; lining but no extra perspiration protection. 

Sears’ (Sears-Roebuck). Cat. Nos. —6465 and —6460, $4.98 
plus postage; sweatband sewn to two-piece extra perspiration 
protection which was sewn to hat. Lining had cellophane on 
top of crown. 

Dobbs (Crofut and Knapp Co., South Norwalk, Conn.). $6573, 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
$5. S34742 and R55578, $6.50; no lining or extra perspira- 
tion protection. 

Sears’ Fashion Tower (Sears-Roebuck). Cat. No. —6420, 
$2.98 plus postage; lining but no extra perspiration pro- 
tection. Cat. Nos. 6434 and —6435, $2.98 plus postage; 
no lining or extra perspiration protection. 

Adam (Adam Hat Stores, Inc... NYC). A112, 338 and G14, 
$3.25; no lining or extra perspiration protection. 

Ward's Brandon (Montgomery Ward). Cat. No. —8252. 
$2.95 plus postage; lining but no extra perspiration protec- 
tion. Lining had cellophane on top of crown. Cat. No. 
—8222, $2.95 plus postage; lining but no extra perspiration 
protection. Cat. No. —8240, $2.95 plus postage; no lining 
or extra perspiration protection. 


, MEN’S PAJAMAS 


re Men's pajamas are generally made of broadcloth, percale or 


“—eanrPean. <s 





0 sateen. Its excellent strength makes broadcloth preferable. Per- 
’ tale, used for print designs, is not so strong; sateen is weakest 
9 of all. However, some men like the high luster and slippery 


quality of sateen. Cotton knits of the balbriggan type, though 

g not so popular, are very absorbent, and therefore comfortable 

g for men who are bothered by excessive perspiration. 

d Pajamas should be amply sized and should not shrink excess- 
ively. Since there are no standard measurements for pajamas 

j and since the present textile prices will probably lead to *‘ 

skimping, you should make sure pajamas are the proper size 

7 when you buy them, and then get a guarantee that they will not 

c shrink more than 1% or 2%. 

In addition, seams should be firmly sewn with close, even 
stitching and colors should be guaranteed fast to laundering. If 
f directions for washing state “wash in lukewarm water with 
f neutral soap"—an entirely impractical method for pajamas— 
j then the color will probably fade if the garment is washed in 
any other manner. Such statements should be considered a 
warning of poor color quality—unless the pajamas are made of 
silk or rayon, which always requires careful laundering. 


MEN’S WHITE BROADCLOTH SHIRTS 


There are indications that shirt manufacturers will make you 
pay more for your shirts, not only by raising prices, but also in 
many cases by keeping the old prices and lowering quality. Rat- 
ings below cover shirts purchased during the first few months of 
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1941. As the Buying Guide goes to press (November 1941), 
CU is again purchasing shirts for the purpose of making tests 
to check on quality changes. 

CU's 1941 tests were conducted on white broadcloth shirts 
in the $2-and-under price range. Two to three samples of each 
brand were tested—for fit and shrinkage, resistance to abrasion, 
thread count and weight. As in previous tests, unadvertised, 
low-priced brands turned out to be the “Best Buys.” 

CU found that all the shirts tested had been subjected to some 
controlled preshrinking operation. Nevertheless, it’s still ad 
visable to get-a guarantee that remaining shrinkage won't ex 
ceed 2%. 

From CU Reports, April 1941. (Labor notes included.) 


BEST BUYS 

Ward’s Ashley Cat. No. —2861 (Montgomery Ward). $1.29; 
2 for $2.50 plus postage. Second highest quality tested. 

Campus Square (Sam's Cut Rate Stores, Detroit). $1.19. Third 
highest quality tested. 

Macy Lansdowne (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). $1.49. Fourth 
highest quality tested. 

Schulte Leeds (Schulte Cigar Stores). $1.19. Low price makes 
it a “Best Buy” although it was seventh in order of quality, 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 


AMC (Associated Merchandising Corp.). $2. 

Van Heusen Stedly (Phillips Jones Corp., NYC). $2. 
Jayson Whiteball (F. Jacobson & Co., NYC). $2. 
Penney Towncraft (J. C. Penney Stores). $1.49. 
Van Heusen Collarite. $1.65. 

Arrow (Cluett Peabody & Co., NYC.) $2. 
Manhattan (Manhattan Shirt Co., NYC). $2. 

Tra Val (Tru Val Mfg. Co., NYC). $1.35. 


The following had acceptable fabrics but variable neck sizes: 
Sears’ Pilgrim Cat. No. —191 (Sears-Roebuck). $1.35. This 
shirt would be well up on the list if the collar sizes wer 
satisfactory. Two of the three shirts tested would not ft 
after the first washing. 
Gimbel’s Wyndham (Gimbel Stores). $1.39. Two of the 
three shirts tested would not fit after the first washing. 





1 See Introduction, page 11. 
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MEN’S WOVEN & KNIT SHORTS 


To be comfortable, woven shorts should be full-cut and 
roomy, with no seams at the crotch and no rough seams any 
place. Sizes should be ample before and after laundering. 

Knit shorts should also be full-cut, with comfortable fly 
openings, and should be long enough to extend to the waist 
without constriction at the crotch. Men. who like snug-fitting 
shorts generally prefer knitted shorts with a 2x2 rib; a flat knit 
is preferred by men who like a looser fit. 

For durability the fabric should be tightly woven or knit so 
that no skimpy areas can be detected when the shorts are held 
up to the light. Seams should be well sewn with small, even 
stitches, and in knit shorts, the stitches should be elastic enough 
to stretch with the material. Among the fabrics used in woven 
shorts, broadcloth and madras generally wear better than cotton 
prints, although CU found some good quality prints. 

Snap fasteners (“‘Grippers,” &c.) are more satisfactory than 
buttons. Synthetic buttons tend to wear longer than the usual 
gtade of pearl buttons found on woven shorts. 

In the ratings below, dimensions, shrinkage, fabric strength 
and workmanship have been given greatest weight. Waistband 
construction (primarily a matter of personal preference) and 
colorfastness (generally satisfactory) were.not considered. 

Since the tests were made, August 1941, some changes in 
price and quality of brands may have taken place. The ratings 
should still give a fair indication, however, of the relative qual- 
ity of various brands and models. 

From CU Reports, August 1941. (Labor notes included.) 





WOVEN SHORTS 





BEST BUYS 
The following shorts cf the “Acceptable” list are judged to 
offer the best value for the money. They are given here in order 
of quality. For full details see listing under “Acceptable.” 


Arrow Broadcloth. 65¢. 

Sears’ Nobility Cat. No.—5109H. 49¢ plus postage. 

BVD. 35¢. 

Kempton. 39¢. 

Wearite. 25¢. 

Le Savoy. 25¢. 

Sears’ Nobility Cat. No.—5167. 29¢ plus postage. 

Sears’ Nobility Cat. No.—5145. 35¢ plus postage. 

(Cont'd neat page) 
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ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Arrow (Cluett, Peabody & Co., NYC). 65¢ to 75¢. Broadcloth 
shorts. The Arrow 65¢ madras shorts rated considerably 
lower. 

Reis-Clix (Robert Reis & Co., NYC). 55¢. Broadcloth shorts. 

Mansco (Manhattan Shirt Co., NYC). $1. Madras or broads 
cloth. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—5109H (Sears-Roebuck). 49¢ plus postage, 
Madras. 

A.M.C. 54 4FB164 (Associated Merchandising Corp.’). 59¢, 
Broadcloth. 

Arrow (Cluett, Peabody & Co.). $1. Madras. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—5145 (Sears-Roebuck). 35¢ plus postage, 
Broadcloth. 

BVD (BVD Co., NYC). 35¢. Broadcloth. 

Ward's Cat. No.—421 (Montgomery Ward). 35¢ plus postage, 
Broadcloth. 

Kempton (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 39¢. Broadcloth. 

A.M.C. 55X117 (Associated Merchandising Corp.’). $1. Broad- 
cloth. Of better appearance than 59¢ A.M.C. shorts listed 
above but wore out faster. 

Wilson (Wilson Bros., NYC). 50¢. Print. 50¢ Wilson madras 
shorts were of lower quality. 

Marshall Field (Marshall Field & Co., Chicago). 50¢. Broad- 
cloth or madras. The 35¢ Conway shorts listed below were 
only slightly inferior. 

Conway (Marshall Field & Co.). 35¢. Broadcloth. 

Wearite (W.T. Grant Stores). 25¢. Print. 

Seamont (W. T. Grant Stores). 39¢. Print cloth of the same 
quality as 25¢ Wearite above. Higher price appeared to be 
due to French back. 

Wilson (Wilson Bros.). 50¢. Madras. Quality appeared to vary 
in different samples from fair to good. 

Marshall Field (Marshall Field & Co.). $1.50. Quality lower 
than that of 50¢ Marshall Field shorts listed above; vari- 
colored fancy stripe pattern. 

Kempton (R. H. Macy & Co.). 69¢. Broadcloth. Quality was 
lower than that of 39¢ Kempton shorts listed above. 

Le Savoy (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 25¢. Print. 

Varsity (Excelsior-Varsity, Baltimore). $1. Madras, 

Craftsman (J. C. Penney Co. Stores). 49¢. Madras. 





1 See Introduction, page 11. 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
Munsingwear (Munsingwear Co., Minneapolis). 55¢. Broad- 
cloth. 55¢ Mansingwear madras shorts were of lower quality. 
Mansco (Manhattan Shirt Co.). 50¢. Broadcloth or madras. 
Leeds (Schulte Cigar Stores, NYC). 29¢. Broadcloth. 
Varsity (Excelsior-Varsity Underwear Co.). 50¢. Broadcloth. 
Sears’ Cat. No.—5167 (Sears-Roebuck). 29¢ plus postage. 
Broadcloth. ; 
Penney (J. C. Penney Co. Stores). 35¢. Broadcloth. 
CD (Cooperative Distributors, Inc, NYC). Cat. No. 2217. 33¢ 
plus postage, if ordered by mail. Broadcloth. 
Arrow (Cluett, Peabody & Co.). 65¢. Madras. 
Ward's Cat. No.—492 (Montgomery Ward). 65¢ plus postage. 
Broadcloth with a woven stripe. ; 


“Fruit of the Loom (Fruit of the Loom, Inc., NYC). 27¢ to 


29¢. Quality of broadcloth shorts in this brand and price was 
somewhat higher than that of print. 
Aintree (The May Co., Los Angeles). 59¢. Broadcloth. 
Manhattan (Robert Rejs & Co.). 35¢. Broadcloth. 
Munsingwear (Munsingwear Co.). 55¢. Madras. 
Reis (Robert Reis & Co.). 50¢. Madras. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
These shorts were either skimped in size or shrank excessively 
or both. 

Short Eez (Superior Underwear Co.). 55¢. Low quality broad- 
cloth with skimped measurements in waist, inseam, seat and 
leg openings. 

Otis (Otis Underwear). 35¢. Good quality print but measure- 
ments were skimped in length, inseam, front and back rise, 
and leg openings. The waist measurement was slightly small 
before washing and excessively small after washing. 

Kempton (R. H. Macy & Co.). 28¢. Good quality print but 
skimped in length and leg openings. Seat and back rise were 
slightly small before washing and excessively small after. 

Kresge’s Style No. 50 (S. S. Kresge Stores). 25¢. Fair quality 
print. Measurements were skimped at every point. 


KNITTED SHORTS 


BEST BUY 
The following brand of shorts of the “Acceptable” list is 
judged to offer the best value for the money. For full details 
see listing under “Acceptable,” 








_ Fruit of the Loom. 27¢. 


(Cont'd nezt page) 
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ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Craftsman (J. C. Penney Co.). 49¢. 1x1 rib. 

Fruit of the.Loom (Fruit of the Loom, NYC). 27¢. 1x1 rib. f 

Scandals (Robert Reis & Co., NYC). 50¢. 1x1 rib. Label read 
“Made larger to allow for adjustments after washing” but 
measurements were no larger than those of comparable sized 
shorts. 

Kempton (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 49¢. 1x1 rib. 

E-Cut (E-Cut Knitting Mills, NYC). 35¢. 1x1 rib. 

Kresway (S. S. Kresge Stores). 25¢. 1x1 rib. 

Cutaway (Wilson Bros., NYC). 50¢. 2x2 rib. 

Jockey (Cooper's, Inc., Kenosha, Wis.). 50¢. 1x1 rib. 

Leeds (Schulte Cigar Stores, NYC). 29¢; 4 for $1.10. 2x2 rib, 

Otis (Otis Underwear, NYC). 35¢. 1x1 rib. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—5149 (Sears-Roebuck). 24¢ plus postage. 1x1 
rib with 2x2 rib decorative stripe. 

Woolworth (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 25¢. 2x2 rib. 

Club Fellow (Marshall Field & Co., Chicago). $1. Knee 
length shorts. 2x2 rib. 

Munsingwear (Munsingwear Co., Minneapolis, Minn.). 50¢, 
Decorative stripes of alternating 1x1 and 2x2 rib. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—5107 (Sears-Roebuck). 49¢ plus postage. 1x! 
rib. 

Short Eez (Superior Underwear Co., Piqua, Ohio). 50¢. Now 
elty knit. ; 

W earite (W. T. Grant Stores). 25¢. 2x2 rib. 


MEN'S SOCKS 


Comfort and economy in socks depends to a great extent on 
getting the right size. The table below may be helpful: 





SHOE SIZE SOCK SIZE 
54 to 6 94 
64 to 7 10 
74 to 8 104 
84 to 9 11 
94 to 10 114 
104 to 11 12 
114 to 12 13 


The wear you get out of socks depends to a large extent on 
their fiber content. Cotton and lisle hose are by far the “Best 
Buys” in this respect. Though nylon and unweighted silk weat 
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just as well and are lighter, they're considerably more expen- 
sive. Rayon mixed with cotton makes a good appearance and is 
almost as strong as plain cotton. But rayon has inferior lasting 
quality because foot perspiration weakens the fibers. 

CU tests showed that cotton or lisle hose reinforced at the 
toe outwore all other fibers. Make sure that the reinforcements 
cover a sufficient area. If they're skimped or don’t cover all 
the points of extra wear, the points where the reinforcements 
meet the rest of the sock will wear out more quickly than if no 
reinforcements were present at all. Hose with finely knit tex- 
tures should have special reinforcements knitted into the part of 
the sock above the heel pocket. 

To minimize as much as possible the destructive effects of 
perspiration, socks should be washed soon after each wearing. 
Use mild laundry soap and lukewarm water. Many brands 
aren't colorfast, so it's best to wash only batches of one color 
in the same water. 

Socks were tested for fit and shrinkage, bursting strength of 
welt and boot, and abrasion resistance of heel, toe and sole. 
Brands which shrank were rated “Not Acceptable.” 

From CU Reports, July 1941. (Labor notes included.) 





COTTON 





BEST BUYS 
The following socks of the “Acceptable” list are judged to 
offer the best value for the money. See listings below for full 
details. 


Sears’ Cat. No. —2040. 25¢ plus postage. 
Woolworth. 25¢. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of, quality without vegard to price) 


Interwoven (Interwoven Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J.). 
50¢. 6x3 rib.” 

Wilson Bros. (Wilson Bros., Chicago). 50¢. 6x3 rib. 

Sears’ Cat. No. —2040 (Sears-Roebuck). 25¢, 4 pairs for 
97¢ plus postage. Patterned rib. Regular length. Available 
in short length with elastic top as Cat. No. —2041. 

Westminster (Nolde & Horst, Reading, Pa.). 50¢. 6x3 rib. 





*6x3 rib is knit on a special machine which produces a sock 
having 6 ribs on the face and 3 on the back of the fabric. This 
type of sock has greater elasticity than plain-knit hose. 


(Cont'd neat page) 











ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Woolworth (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 25¢. 10x6 rib. 

Holeproof (Holeproof Hosiery, Milwaukee). 50¢. 6x3 rib. 

Phoenix No. 593 (Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 
35¢. 6x3 rib. 

Watd’s Cat. No. —687 (Montgomery Ward). 24¢; 4 pairs 
for 93¢ plus postage. 6x3 rib. Available in short length 
with elastic top as Cat. No. —677. With clocks, Cat. No, 
—684 (regular length); Cat. No. —685 (short length). 
35¢. 3 pairs for $1 plus postage. 

Thom McAn (Thom McAn Shoe Stores). 25¢. 9x5 rib. 

Real Silk No. 50 (Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, Ind.), 
50¢. 12x6 rib. 

Real Silk No. 47 (Real Silk Hosiery Mills). 90¢. Flat knit 
hose with ribbed top. 

NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The following hose showed excessive shrinkage: 

Ward's Cat. No. —646 (Montgomery Ward). 15¢; 3 pairs 
for 42¢ plus postage. Short length with elastic top. Plaid 
design. Shrank half size. Not listed in winter catalog. 

Kinney. 25¢. Fancy rib. Shrank full size. 

Woolworth (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 10¢. Hose had rib 
made by dropping stitches. Lowest quality tested. Shrank 
half size. 





COTTON and RAYON 


BEST BUY 
The following pair of socks of the “Acceptable” list is judged 
to offer the best value. See listing below for full details. 

Sears’ Cat. No. —1992. 4 pairs for 40¢ plus postage. Obtain- 
able only in lots of 4. 

ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 

Munsingwear (Munsingwear Corp., Minneapolis, Minn.). 50¢. 
Cotton welt, heel and toe. 

Holeproof (Holeproof Hosiery Co.). 50¢. Cotton welt, heel, 
and toe. Nylon reinforcement in toe. 

Westminster (Nolde & Horst Co.). 55¢. Cotton welt, heel, 
sole and toe. Full-fashioned. 

Sears’ Cat. No. —1992 (Sears-Roebuck). 4 pairs for 40¢ plus 
postage. Available in short length with elastic top as Cat. 
No. —1926. Both styles can be obtained only in lots of 4. 

Cotton welt, heel and toe. 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 


_ Phoenix (Phoenix Hosiery Co.). 50¢, Embroidered clock. 


Cotton welt, heel and toe. 

Phoenix. 35¢. Cotton welt, heel and toe. . 

Schulte (Schulte Cigar Stores). 29¢. Linen reinforced heel 
and toe. Reinforcement covers too small an area. 

Wilson (Wilson Bros.,’Chicago), 50¢. Cotton welt, heel, 
sole and‘toe. Full-fashioned. 

Interwoven (Interwoven Stocking Co.). 50¢. Embroidered 
clock. Cotton welt, heel and toe. 

Woolworth. 25¢. Heel and toe reinforced with linen. 

Holeproof. 50¢. Cotton welt, heel and toe. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The following hose showed excessive shrinkage: 
Thom McAn (Thom McAn Shoe Stores). 20¢. Cotton welt, 
heel and toe. Shrank full size. 
Kinney. 20¢. Cotton welt, heel and toe. Shrank full size. 
Ward's Cat. No. —647 (Montgomery Ward). 13¢. Shrank 
half size. Not listed in winter catalog. 





COTTON REINFORCED 





BEST BUYS 
The following socks of the “Acceptable” list are iudged to 
offer the best value. See listings below for full detaiis. 

Sears’ Cat. No. —1403. 29¢ plus postage. 

Sears’ Cat. No. —2038. 25¢ plus postage. 

Longwear. 40¢. 

ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 

Westminster (Nolde & Horst Co.). 50¢. 6x3 rib. Nylon 
reinforced toe. 

Interwoven (Interwoven Stocking Co.). 50¢» 6x3 rib. Nylon 
reinforced toe, heel. 

Lonmgwear (New Process Co., Warren, Pa.). 40¢. 6x3 rib. 
Nylon reinforced heel and toe. 

Phoenix No. 583 (Phoenix Hosiery Co.). 50¢. 6x3 rib. 
Nylon reinforced heel and toe. 

Westminster. 50¢. Cotton reinforced heel and toe. 

Sears’ Cat. No. —2038 (Sears-Roebuck). 25¢. 4 pairs for 97¢ 
plus postage. Available in short length with elastic top as 
Cat. No. —2039. 6x3 rib. Nylon reinforced toe. 

Sears’ Cat. No. —1403. 29¢; 3 pairs for 85¢ plus postage. 

(Cont'd negt page) 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D they 
Available in short length with elastic top as Cat. No. —1404, J gen 
Linen reinforced toe. keey 
Schulte (Schulte Cigar Stores). 29¢. 3x3 rib. Linen rein- han 
forced toe. be « 
Phoenix No. 5331. 50¢. Fancy ribbed hose, with extra rein- beir 
forcement in heel and toe. . . 
NOT ACCEPTABLE At 
The following hose showed excessive shrinkage: the: 
Woolworth. 15¢. Ribbed hose with ribs made by dropping “a 
stitches. Nylon reinforced toe. Shrank half size. 5 
Thom McAn. 25¢. 6x3 rib with nylon reinforced toe. Shrank of 
half size. for 
NYLON and CORDURA RAYON - 
ACCEPTABLE cen 
(In order of quality without regard to price) | Th 
Real Silk (Real Silk Hosiery Mills). $1.35. 6x3 rib. Nylon § ™ 
hose with cotton reinforced heel and toe. qui 
Westminster (Nolde & Horst). $1. Nylon hose with nylon 
reinforcement in heel and toe. aa 
Interwoven (Interwoven Stocking Co.). $1. Nylon hose with fre 
cotton reinforced heel, toe and sole. we 
Sears’ Cat. No. —357 (Sears-Roebuck). 65¢; 3 pairs for $1.89 Bi! 
plus postage. Nylon hose. Mercerized cotton sole and welt, sta 
extra heavy nylon toe. Heel reinforced with cotton. sts 
Phoenix No. 285 (Phoenix Hosiery Co.). 75¢. Nylon hose na 
with cotton sole and welt. Cotton reinforced heel and toe. 
Holeproof No. 430 (Holeproof Hosiery Co.). 50¢. Nylon - 
hose with nylon multiplated heel and nylon reinforced toe. - 
Holeproof. 50¢. Cordura rayon with cotton reinforced heel, 
sole and toe. - > 
» NOT ACCEPTABLE P 
The following hose showed excessive shrinkage: Nv 
Ward’s Cat. No. —689. 35¢; 3 pairs for $1 plus postage. 
Short length with elastic top as Cat. No. —688. Cordura 





rayon with nylon reinforced heel and toe. Shrank half, size. 


MEN'S SUITS 
Suits selling in the $22-$30 price range are ‘Best Buys” as 
far as wearing quality is concerned. Suits selling for twice this 
amount won't give very much (if any) longer service, but 
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they are likely to have a better appearance. Higher-priced suits 
generally have more hand tailoring, which means that the suit 
keeps its shape longer and requires less frequent pressing. But 
hand stitching (not to be confused with hand tailoring) can’t 
be expected to last as long as machine stitching, all other things 
being equal. 

“Bargain” suits selling at $12 to $15 rarely are satisfactory. 
At a genuine sale there may be a few good buys, but picking 
these out is mere chance unless you're an expert. The material 
in these bargain suits is seldom all wool; if it is, it’s usually 
shoddy and loosely woven. 

The new wool labeling law helps consumers to get some idea 
of what goes into a suit, but it fails to provide adequate in- 
formation. The law requires that any fabric containing wool 
must bear a label stating the percentage of wool contained; 
whether it is new, reused or reprocessed wool and the per- 
centage of rayon, cotton, silk or other fiber present in the fabric. 
The label need not give any indication of the count, weight or 
strength of the fabric, nor must it tell anything about the 
quality of the original wool used. 

“Reprocessed” refers to wool which has been woven into 

y unused cloth, and has never been used. “Reused” wool comes 
from cloth which has been used at some time. Both types are 
treated to remove fibers other than wool and then passed through 
amachine which restores the wool to its original unspun fiber 
state. During this process the wool loses some of its resiliency, 
staple length and crinkle. Nevertheless, good reprocessed or 
reused wool may give better wear than low quality new wool. 

Two types of yarn are used in suit fabrics; worsted and plain 
woolen. In worsted wool, fibers of similar length are placed 
together and then twisted into yarns. In woolen yarns, fibers 
of varying lengths are twisted together. Worsted yarns, used 
mainly for serges, gabardines and the like, wear better than 
plain woolen fabrics. But woolen yarns, if tightly woven in 
tweeds and twists, also give excellent service. 

Several points are considered as constituting well-rounded 
standards of quality in men’s suits. 

Construction and workmanship. Of great importance in 
the construction of a man’s suit is the material molded into 
the coat to give it resiliency, drape, shape-retaining qualities, 
and permanency of, tailored line. Fronts are of many types— 
depending on the effect the designer wishes to create—but all 
employ three basic fabrics: interlining of coarse cotton or 
woolen resilient material; canvas of either linen, cotton and 








linen, or cotton and jute; and hair cloths woven of cotton yarns 
and horsehair. 

To the average consumer, judgment of much of the work. 
manship is impossible, since it is invisible. Several points, how- 
ever, can and should be looked for. The outlets at the trouser 
seams should be generous, as should coat-cuff lining for 
lengthening the sleeves. Handle the coat front and lapels; they 
should feel resilient but not stiff or boardy (these qualities 
constitute a “boiler front’). Finally, the outer fabric of the 
vest should extend inside to the lining. 

Fit. Permit no garment to be extensively “adjusted” for you, 
Numerous changes destroy the original set and nullify all 
attempts at proper design. No coat should be accepted that 
requires more alteration than a change in the sleeve-length, 
a slight raising or lowering of the collar, a little padding of 
reduction of the shoulders, and a slight shortening of the 
flare at the bottom. 

Lining. No matter what kind of fiber is used, a loosely 
woven lining will not give good service. Acetate rayon is 
superior to viscose rayon of the same weight and count. 


MEN’S SUMMER SUITS 


The following summary is based on examinations and tests 
of a number of fabrics of many different types. 

Tropical Worsteds. The best all-round fabric for Summer 
suits is still a good grade of tropical worsted, weighing about 
nine ounces per linear yard 58 inches wide, and made of fairly 
tightly twisted yarns. Such fabric suiting is light in weight 
and porous im structure, has adequate strength, and does not 
become clammy since it can absorb considerable quantities of 
perspiration without feeling damp. It holds its press and is by 
nature wrinkle-resistant. 

Worsted and Mobair Tropicals. Worsted and mohair 
tropicals are generally the same in construction as the all- 
worsted fabrics, but they are slightly harsher to the touch. 

“Palm Beach” Fabrics. “Palm Beach” cloth and similar 
fabrics follow tropical worsteds and mohair tropicals. “Palm 
Beach” cloth is a lightweight cloth of cotton and mohair, harsh 
to the touch; it retains its crease fairly well. 

Rayon Fabrics. Crush-resistant spun rayons and rayon 
blends include “Rivercool,” “Rivercrest,” “‘Salyna,” “Congo 
Cloth,” “Cool-Long,” ““Teca Spun” fabric (acetate rayon), &¢. 
Many of these fabrics contain acetate rayon, and, while some 
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are among the best in the category, special care must be 
observed in cleaning and pressing, for some solvents used in 
dry cleaning, as well as high temperatures, may damage fabrics 
containing this type of rayon. 

Cotton and Linen Fabrics. Fabrics which are made entirely 
of cotton or linen require too much maintenance: pressing, if 
they are not treated for “crush resistance”; and cleaning, if 
they are to retain a satisfactory appearance. Seersucker, a 
lightweight crinkly weave cotton fabric, may be cool, but its 
appearance and ability to hold its shape are very poor. 

Rising dry cleaning prices and the present scarcity of dry 
cleaning solvents make Summer suits of washable materials 
comparatively better buys. Such materials should be treatec 
to make them crush- and moisture-resistant; otherwise they 
will always have a worn, soiled appearance. Some suits made 
of “Palm Beach” cloth, rayon, cotton and linen are washable, 
but it’s wise to get a guarantee of washability before buying. 

For further information and directions on the care of Summer 
suits, see CU Reports, June 1940. 


MEN'S SUSPENDERS AND GARTERS 


Because of frequent changes in style and price, CU finds it 
impossible to rate adequately all the brands of suspenders and 
garters on the market. However, shopping surveys and tech- 
nical tests conducted by CU on a large variety of brands, styles 
and price ranges, indicate that good quality and style can by 
and large be found in the 50¢ suspender and the 25¢ garter. 

Check points below when buying suspenders and garters. 

1. The slide adjuster (used to adjust size of webbing) should 
not have sharp edges. Sharp edges tend to break the elastic 
strands and cause early failure. 

2. The ends (leather or cloth used to attach suspenders to 
trousers) should be securely attached to straps. 

3. The straps (webbing or elastic) should be long enough to 
reach from front top to rear top of trousers without too much 
stretching. Garters should not have to stretch too much, either. 

4. If the suspenders have clips instead of buttons, the clips 
should not open too easily and should have no ragged ends. 

5. In garters the pads should be well attached to the web- 
bing, without bumps. 

It is possible that plastic suspenders will not be available, 
owing to demand for plastics for the defense program, Also, 
tubber shortages may lead to skimping or scarcity, 
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MEN’S KNITTED UNDERSHIRTS 


Dollar undershirts may have more style, but models selling 
for 25¢ to 35¢ will give just as much comfort and wear, CU's 
tests showed. 

Knitted undershirts are made in both ribbed and plain knits, 
Which type you choose depends on personal preference. *In 
general, men who like an undershirt which is small to begin 
with, but stretches to give a snug fit prefer ribbed knits. Men 
who prefer looser undergarments generally choose plain knits, 

When buying knitted undershirts, make sure that the stitches 
are firmly sewn and stretch with the material. 

All the undershirts rated below were made of white cotton 
knit. Wherever possible, CU tested both plain and ribbed 
knits of each brand. All the undershirts tested were ample for 
the size marked and none shrank excessively. 

Since the tests were made (August 1941), some changes in 
price and quality of brands may have taken place. However, 
the ratings should still give a fair indication of the relative 
quality of various brands and models. 

From CU Reports, August 1941. (Labor notes included.) 


BEST BUYS 
The following shirts of the “Acceptable” list are judged to 
offer the best value for the money, in order of quality. For full 
details see listing under “ Acceptable.” 


Sa-Von. 35¢. 
Fruit of the Loom. 27¢. 
Kresge Athletic Shirt. 25¢. 
Wearite. 25¢. 
Le Savoy. 25¢. 
Kresge. 10¢. 
ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Sa-Von (The May Co., Los Angeles). 35¢. 2x2 rib. 

Fruit of the Loom (Fruit of the Loom, Inc., NYC). 27¢. 
6x5 rib. 

Varsity (Excelsior-Varsity, Baltimore). 50¢. 2x2 rib. 

Kresge Athletic Shirt (S. S. Kresge Stores). 25¢. 2x2 rib. 

Munsingwear (Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.). $1. 
Flat knit. 

Comfort (J. C. Penney Stores). 35¢. 2x2 rib. 

Conway (Marshall Field & Co., Chicago). 35¢. 2x2 rib. 

Wearite (W. T. Grant Stores). 25¢. 1x1 rib. 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

BVD (BVD Co., NYC). 35¢. 6x5 rib. . 

Carter's (Wm. Carter Co., Needham Heights, Mass.). $1. 
1x1 rib. 

Jockey (Cooper's, Inc., Kenosha, Wis.). 50¢. 2x2 rib. 

Manbatian (Robert Reis & Co., NYC). 35¢. 2x2 rib. 

Vality (Rubin-Meltzer Corp., NYC). Sold by Cooperative Dis- 
tributors, NYC, at 32¢, plus postage. 2x2 rib. 

Le Savoy (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 25¢. 4x2 rib. 

Otis (Otis Underwear, NYC). 35¢. Flat knit. 

Shirt Eez (Superior Underwear Co., Piqua, Ohio). $1. 2x2 rib. 

Marshall Field (Marshall Field & Co.). 50¢. Flat knit. 

Arrow (Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.). 50¢. Flat knit. 

A.M.C. (Associated Merchandising Corp.t). $1. 2x2 rib. 

Macy's (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 94¢. Flat knit. 

Leeds (Schulte Cigar Stores, NYC). 29¢. Novelty knit. 2x1, 
2x2 rib. 4 for $1.12 plus postage. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—5162H (Sears-Roebuck). 29¢ plus postage. 
2x2 rib. 

Hanes (The May Co.). 35¢. 1x1 rib. 

Mansco (Manhattan Shirt Co., NYC). $1. 6x6 rib. 

Jim Shirt (Robert Reis & Co.). 50¢. 6x6 rib. 

Otis (Otis Underwear, NYC). 35¢. 6x6 rib. 

Wilson Bros. (Wilson Bros., NYC). 50¢. 2x2 rib. 

Arrow (Cluett, Peabody & Co.). 50¢. 6x6 rib. 

Munsingwear (Munsingwear, Inc.). 50¢. 4x4 rib. 

Mamsco (Manhattan Shirt Co.). $1. Flat knit. 

Varsity (Excelsior-Varsity Underwear Co.). 50¢. Flat knit. 

Kresge (S. S. Kresge Stores). 10¢. 2x2 rib. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—5160 (Sears-Roebuck). 29¢ plus postage. 
Flat knit. 

Ward's Cat. No.—425 (Montgomery Ward). 24¢ plus post- 
age. Flat knit. 

Vality (Rubin-Meltzer Corp., NYC). 22¢. 3x5 rib. 

A.M.C. (Associated Merchandising Corp.t). $1. Flat knit. 

Macy's (R. H. Macy & Co.). 33¢. 6x6 rib. 





*See Introduction, page 11. 


RAINCOATS 


There are two types of raincoats, each serving a slightly 
different purpose. One is the so-called showerproof type, which 
keeps off all but heavy and prolonged rain. The other is the 
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completely waterproof coat, made of rubber sheeting, or one 
of the synthetics such as pliofilm, or fabric treated with rubber 
or oil. 

Showerproof coats, usually better tailored than waterproof 
coats, are useful in light rainfalls. They are not meant to be 
worn in heavy or prolonged rain except with an umbrella. 
Only a few of the showerproof coats on the market are guar- 
anteed to retain their rain-shedding qualities after dry cleaning 
or washing. These are definitely to be preferred to coats with- 
out such guarantees. Any water-repellent coat which loses its 
water-repellent qualities in cleaning can usually be reprocessed 
at a cost of approximately $2 for cleaning and reconditioning. 

While the fabric of waterproof coats will not allow water 
to come through, the seams will, unless they are taped. The 
taping should be applied in the same manner as a patch on a 
tire tube; water can penetrate stitch holes. Reversible coats 
which can be worn as a raincoat on one side and as a topcoat 
on the other generally have seams which are not taped. 

If the pockets are made to allow access to jacket or pants, a 
sufficient overflap should be present so that water will not get 
through. Buttons or other fasteners should keep the bottom 
of the coat from flying open. The coat should be roomy and 
should have adequate provision for ventilation under the arms. 

Rubber sheet or pliofilm coats are lightweight and water- 
proof if the seams are taped. They have the disadvantage of 
tearing easily once they are damaged, and of weakening on 
exposure to sunlight. 

Rubberized coats are heavier than oiled fabrics, and stronger. 
A rubberized coat made with the rubber between two layers of 
fabrics will last longest. Those with the rubber on the outside 
crack under prolonged exposure to sunlight. 

When buying either type of raincoat, look for the following: 


1. Complete waterproofing where that is desired—taped 
seams and a fabric which shows no unfilled spaces between the 
threads when held up to the light. 

2. A comfortable size, which will allow an extra garment 
underneath for warmth when necessary. 

3. A well-proportioned cut which includes particularly a 
wide enough skirt and an ample overlap. 

4. A collar which fits smoothly at the back of the neck. 

5. Buttons which are firmly attached to a double thickness 
of fabric. 

6. Big enough pockets with slits that afford convenient 
access to trouser pockets. 
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7. Yoke linings, which strengthen the garment across the 
shoulders, where the greatest strain occurs. 

Reasonable care of raincoats will prolong their life consider- 
ably. Keep them away from excessive heat, and make sure they 
are dry and the fabric smoothed out before they are put away. 
Rubberized coats should never be hung on a shoulder hanger. 
Hang them to a hook by the hanger sewn in the coat. 

Any breaks which occur in the lightweight fabrics should 
be mended immediately to preserve the coat from complete 
tuin. Neither sewing nor adhesive tape is satisfactory. The 
strongest and least conspicuous mend that CU could find was 
obtained by applying a piece of the coat fabric itself (taken 
from the hem) under the tear with rubber cement. 


SHEETS 


Sheets come in four grades: Class “A” and Class “B” muslins 
and True and Utility percales. Thread count and weight con- 
stitute the difference between these grades. 

In general, percales are softer, lighter in weight, have finer 
threads and cost more than muslins. Muslins are relatively 
heavy and are best used where durability is more important 
than softness or fine appearance. 

Whatever kind of sheet you buy, you should try to find out 
by reading the label, examining the sheet and asking the sales 
clerk whether the sheet lives up to these standards: 

1. The weave should be tight and firm. 

2. The sheet should be torn rather than cut from the bolt. 

3. It should have a reasonably high tensile strength. 

4. It should be practically free of sizing. 

5. It should be guaranteed not to shrink more than 5%. 


Balance of weave in a sheet is important. You can get some 
idea of this by holding the sheet up to the light. There should 
be no thin spots and the threads should be about as numerous 
in the length as in the width. 

In buying light sheets, make sure that the lightness is the 
result of fine yarns set closely together and is not ‘caused by 
sleazy construction. Any sheet lighter than 34 oz. per square yd. 
will probably be sleazy, and will wrinkle, be uncomfortable and 
will not last long. 

All sheets should be free from weaving imperfections; if not, 
they should be marked “seconds” and should sell at a lower 
price, as should so-called “run-of-the-mill” sheets. If you buy 
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a sheet marked “second” or “run-of-the-mill,” examine it care- 
fully to make sure that its flaws will not affect its wearing 
quality. A second with a minor imperfection which won't affect 
wearing quality may be an economical buy. 

CU is now (November 1941) testing sheets; results, with 
brand ratings, are scheduled for the January 1942 Reports. 


SHOES 


Your chances of getting a good fit will be considerably better 
if you do not trust size numbers. To get an approximate guid- 
ance insist that the salesman measure both your feet, while you 
are standing. Stand and walk in both shoes and don’t buy until 
you are completely satisfied. Feet of the same length and width 
may vary in other proportions. 

A good rule is that a shoe should be loose in the toes and 
tight at the heel. The shoe should fit snugly around the instey 
Properly fitted shoes do not need “breaking in.” 

With children’s shoes proper fit is especially important. They 
should fit comfortably at the time of purchase. A _ half-inch 
margin in length should be allowed for three or four months’ 
growth; a greater margin is not desirable. Light and flexible 
leathers are better for the feet than the more durable but heavy 
and stiff leathers. Sharkskin tips on the toes resist scuffing. 

Infants do not need leather shoes until they have learned to 
walk, and the first pairs should be very soft and flexible. 

If you buy mail-order shoes, you should be ready to return 
them as many times as necessary to obtain a satisfactory fit. 

Never buy corrective shoes on the advice of the salesman. A 
competent orthopedic physician is the only person qualified to 
determine whether or not the use of special supports for correct- 
ing foot disorders is desirable. 

Rising material costs may lead to a lowering of the wearing 
quality of shoes. In addition, manufacturers will probably try 
to save on labor costs by tanning sole leather and possibly 
leather used in uppers more rapidly. In many cases, leatherette 
or paper fiber may be used for insoles. All of these measures 
will weaken shoes and cut down their durability. 


SNEAKERS 


Soles of gum rubber with little or no opaque coloring matter 
are apt to be most durable. Uppers made of loosely woven fab- 
ric are generally more comfortable, although less durable, than 
those made of heavy, tightly woven fabric. It is difficult for 
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perspiration and heat to escape through fabrics of the Jatter 
type. Though some manufacturers have tried to compensate for 
this by patented “ventilating” methods, wearers have found 
most methods unsatisfactory. 

Sneakers should be adequately reinforced at the toe. Feel the 
toe to make sure that it is not abnormally thin and flexible. 

Inner soles of sponge rubber. are desirable. They eliminate 
need for the thin cotton fabric frequently pasted across the sur- 
face of the insole. The better insoles are finished so as to give 
a smooth non-absorbent surface. 

No brands of sneakers have been tested since the Summer of 


.1938, At that time Davega Premier (available at Davega 


stores in the New York area and elsewhere by mail addressed 
to Davega-Cify Radio, Inc., 831 Broadway, NYC) and Keds 
for Basketball offered the highest quality in the $1.50-$2 
range. Penco Air Cooled (sold by J. C. Penney stores) was the 
“Best Buy” in the $1 group. These sneakers were still available 
in September 1941. 


TOWELS 


As the Buying Guide goes to press (November 1941), CU is 
conducting new tests on bath, face and dish towels. Results, 
with brand ratings, are scheduled to appear in the January 
1942 Reports. 


UMBRELLAS 


Check on the following points when buying an umbrella: 

1.. The joint where the stretcher is attached to the rib should 
be smooth. If ‘the joint is raised, a small piece of fabric should 
be inserted between this joint and the umbrella fabric. 

2. The fabric should have a closely woven structure. Hold 
it to the light and look for sleazy weave or pinholes. Make 
sure the fabric isa’t skimped; if it is, it will be under excessive 
tension every time the umbrella is opened. 

3. An umbrella should open fairly easily and snap into open 
position without too much pressure. , 

4. Coated fabrics such as transparent oil silk or Koroseal 
are satisfactory only if the basic weave of the material is strong. 
Pliofilm or other synthetic and natural films are not considered 
to be satisfactory for long-term umbrella usage. 

Wood, metal and fabrics are used in the manufacture of um- 
brellas; all of these are affected to varying degrees by defense. 
Silk will give way largely to rayon, unfortunately, since rayon 
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becomes weak when wet. If silk is not available for umbrellas, 
and good service is a consideration, you will find it better to 
buy a cotton umbrella. 

Some of the coated fabrics, such as Koroseal, will probably 
not be available for use in umbrellas in view of priorities 
created under the defense program. 

Plastics will undoubtedly be substituted for wood and metal, 
For handles and canes, this should prove satisfactory. But ribs 
should be made of springy metal so as to provide sufficient 
elasticity and strength. 


WOMEN’S GIRDLES 


If not worn too tight, one-piece, two-way stretch girdles are 
convenient and suitable for women with small figures. Since 
the material and design are relatively simple, you should not 
have to pay more than $2.50 for a comfortable, durable, two- 
way stretch girdle. 

Panel-type girdles are better for more-difficult-to-mold figures, 
They usually consist of a non-elastic front panel, a back panel 
that stretches vertically, and elastic inserts at the sides which 
stretch horizontally. Unless they are very stretchy, these girdles 
should open at the side, preferably by means of a slide-fastener 
with self-locking tab. Since the design and construction of this 
type is more complicated than that of the two-way stretch girdle, 
it is usually, though not necessarily, more expensive than is the 
latter. 

If possible, try on a girdle before you buy it—marked sizes 
are no guarantee of fit. Choose a girdle which will mold the 
figure without discomfort. Make sure that it won't roll at the 
top when you sit down, or be generally uncomfortable. See 
that the garters are firmly attached and adjustable to the length 
you desire. 

Girdles are usually made with a difference of nine inches 
between the circumference of the hips and of the waist. Women 
with extra-slim waists are consequently not comfortable in the 
average high-waisted girdle; they should get a model which 
rests lower on the hips. 

Girdles made of net are cooler and somewhat more com- 
fortable than those made of closely woven or knit fabrics, but 
won't wear as long. 

Girdles should be washed in lukewarm water with neutral 
laundry soap (see page 294) as often as possible—ideally after 
each wearing. 
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WOMEN’S HOSIERY 


' The extreme uncertainty existing in the women’s hosiery 
market makes it necessary for women to give more attention 
to the purchase of hosiery. Undoubtedly, rayon will be widely 
used as a substitute for silk; and this means poorer appearance 
and wearing quality. As yet, there is no indication that nylon 
hosiery will be produced in sufficient quantity to take the place 
of silk. The only certainty is rising prices of silk and nylon 
hose and general increases in the prices of all other types. 

A word of caution: don’t buy stockings made of a combina- 
tion of nylon and rayon. Manufacturers have found that when 
they use rayon welts on nylon hosiery the seaming yarn cuts 
the rayon yarn, causing breaks where the welt joins the leg 
of the stocking. This occurs because the nylon thread is 
stronger and more wiry than the rayon. So, if you buy nylon 
hosiery made with a different kind of welt, make sure it's 
cotton. 

On the basis of actual wear tests of nylon, silk, and lisle 
hose, conducted under controlled conditions, the following 
conclusions can be drawn: 

1. Most hosiery failures are due to runs. Nylon is stronger, 
has greater elasticity than silk, and requires greater pull to 
break the yarn. But, once broken, it will run as fast as or faster 
than silk. Nylon’s greater strength and elasticity are no guaran- 
tee against runs. Failures in both nylon and silk which were 
due to runs occurred in comparable wearing time. 

2. Because of the smoothness of the nylon yarn, it will snag 
more easily than silk. 

3. Nylon has greater resistance to abrasion than silk and 
will outlast silk in the heels and toes. 

4. When worn with round garters nylon has a tendency to 
slip down under the heel. 

5. Nylon compares favorably with silk as regards style value 
while both rate higher in this respect than the lisle. (The lisle 
hose tested was Style No. 106 developed by Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Dep't of Agriculture, and sold by Gotham.) 

6. Forty-denier nylon is equivalent to three-thread silk in 
weight. 

Remember the following points when buying any stockings: 

1. Buy two or more pairs of the same color at a time, so 
that if one stocking should become damaged, the other may 
be used with either of the second pair. 

2. The very sheer silks, nylons, or lisles are not durable, 
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no matter how much they cost. Buy stockings according to the 
use to which they will be put. In silk stockings, the lower the 
thread number the thinner the stocking, and a four-thread © 
silk is the sheerest weight from which reasonable wear can 

be expected. The higher the gauge number, the greater the 

number of stitches per row, and, other things being equal, 

the greater the probable durability. Three-thread silk hose 
should be 51 gauge for good wear. Forty-denier nylon can be 

45 gauge with comparable wear. 

3. Be careful to get the right size, length and stretch. The 
stocking foot should measure at least 4 inch more than the 
length of the foot as it normally supports the body weight, 
Stockings usually vary from 29 to 31 inches in length, but it is 
possible to get longer or shorter ones. Tops of silk stockings 
should stretch to 114 inches and ankles to 8} inches across 
from instep to heel. 

4. Examine the stockings for defects and check the adequacy 
of the reinforcements. For best wear, reinforcements must be 
high enough at the toes and heels to cover the points of 
hardest wear. Silk and rayon stockings should have cotton 
reinforcements for durability. Look at the closeness of seam 
stitching; mote particularly whether the seams of mesh stock 
ings are straight and smooth. 

Because of extreme variability at the present time in hosiery 
prices and brands, no specific information that would serve 
as a reliable guide can be given. 


WOMEN'S KNIT PANTIES 


CU's tests on women’s panties covered various knits in cotton, 
cotton-and-rayon mixture, all-rayon, and rayon-and-silk. The 
tests showed that the tricot or multiple knit is the most desirable 
of all types of construction, because it won't run. This knit 
can be identified by the fact that the ribs on the back of the 
fabric ryn at cross angles to the ribs on the face. 

The one-in, one-out rib knit, in which both sides of the 
material look alike, and the simple warp knits will run in one 
direction only. These are better than the plain knit garments 
which will run in both directions at once. Although a plain 
knit, if the original strength of the garment is high, will give 
satisfactory wear, it is the least desirable of all the types. 

The plain and warp knit fabrics were found to be stronget 
than the tuck and lace stitch fabrics. And the tighter the knit, 
the more durable the fabric. 
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Since size markings are not standard, it’s best to follow the 
tual rather than the marked size. Be sure that the waist 
"measurement can be stretched easily to a width equal to or 
“preater than your hip measurement. 

The following ratings of rayon, cotton and cotton-rayon knit 
panties were based on tests made by CU in November 1940. 
"Since that time both prices and quality of brands may have 
changed somewhat, but it is believed that the ratings will still 
provide a general guide in buying. Rayon-and-silk panties were 
also tested in 1940, but these ratings are not given here, since 
# is believed that silk shortages have caused extensive changes. 
From CU Reports, November 1940. 








ALL RAYON . 





BEST BUYS 
(Based on price and quality, in order of quality) 

Run Resist (sold by Kress Stores). 25¢. Delustered viscose 
fayon. Elastic sewn to waist. Ran in one direction. Price 
makes it a “Best Buy.” 

Blossom (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 35¢. Delustered acetate 
and acetate rayon. Elastic sewn to waist. Runproof. 

Scamp (J. J. Newberry Stores). 25¢. Delustered viscose rayon. 
Elastic sewn to waist. Ran in one direction. 

Penney's Own (J. C. Penney Stores). 25¢. Delustered acetate 
and acetate rayon. Elastic sewn to waist. Runproof. 

Flawless (Kress Stores). 25¢. Delustered viscose rayon. Elastic 
crimped into entire waist. Ran in both directions, 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 
Ward's Run Proof Cat. No.—846 (Montgomery Ward). 59¢ 
plus postage. Viscose rayon. Elastic sewn to waist. Runproof. 
Briefs (sold by J. C. Penney Stores). 49¢. Delustered viscose 
rayon. Elastic sewn to waist. Runproof. 
Nu-Eve (Laskin Bros., Philadelphia). 94¢. Delustered viscose 
fayon. Elastic sewn to waist. Ran in one direction. 
Mumingwear Du Pont Rayon (Munsingwear Corp., Minne- 
apolis). 74¢. Delustered viscose rayon. Elastic crimped into 
one-half of waist. Runproof. 
Vanity Fair Tasket (Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa.). 
$1. Viscose rayon. Elastic sewn to waist. Runproof. 








Kayser 7736 (Julius Kayser & Co., NYC). $1. Debhustered vis- 
cose rayon. Elastic sewn to waist. Runproof. 
(Cont'd neat page) 









ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Fruit of the Loom Pico Etta (Fruit of the Loom, Inc., 
dence, R. 1.). Viscose and delustered viscose rayon. Elaste. 
crimped into one-half of waist. Waist stitching tore wha) 
stretched. Ran in one direction. 


Blue Swan (Bell Knitting Corp., Sayre, Pa.). 69¢. Viscom) 


and delustered viscose rayon. Elastic sewn to waist. Rani 
one direction. 

Munsingwear Briefs (Munsingwear Corp.). 69¢. Delusterg 
viscose rayon. Elastic sewn to waist. Runproof. 

Ward’s Van Arden Cat. No.—786 (Montgomery Ward). 2% 
plus postage. Delustered viscose rayon. Elastic crimped inty 
one-half of waist. Waist stitches tore when stretched. Rap 
in one direction. : 

Vassarette (Vassar Co., Chicago). $1.95. Bemberg rayon, 
Elastic sewn to waist. Ran in one direction. 

Luxite Spun Lo (Holeproof Hosiery Co., Reading, Pa.). 55¢ 
Delustered viscose rayon. Elastic crimped into one-half waist, 
Ran in both directions. 

McCrory Run Resist (McCrory Stores). 25¢. Delustered vis 
cose rayon. Elastic crimped into one-half waist. Waist stitch 
ing tore when the elastic was stretched. Material ran in one 
direction. 

Sears’ Rosetex Best Band Leg Panties Cat. No.—2780 (Sears 
Roebuck). 49¢ plus postage. Acetate rayon. Elastic sewn into 
one-half waist. Waist stitches tore when stretched. Runprool, 

Lovelee (W. T. Grant Stores). 39¢. Delustered viscose rayon, 
Elastic crimped into one-half waist. Waist stitching tore when 
stretched. Ran in both directions. 

Fruit of the Loom Hi-Bac. 39¢. Delustered viscose rayon, 
Elastic crimped into one-half of waist. Waist stitching tor 
when stretched. Ran in both directions. 

Accordion ‘Puffs (S. S. Kresge Stores). 25¢. Viscose rayon. 
Elastic sewn to waist. Ran in one direction. 

Kresge (S. S. Kresge Stores). 25¢. Delustered viscose rayon. 
Elastic inserted in entire hem. Ran in one direction. 

Sears’ Panties Cat. No.—2693 (Sears-Roebuck). 19¢ plus post 
age. Delustered viscose rayon. Elastic inserted in entire waist. 
Waist stitching tore when the elastic was stretched. Material 














ran in both directions. 
Sears’ Rosetex Money Saver Band Leg Panties Cat. No.—2607. 
23¢ plus postage. Delustered viscose rayon. Elastic crimped 
into one-half waist. Waist stitching tore when stretched. 
Ran in both directions, 
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Provi, COTTON AND COTTON-AND-RAYON 
Elastic 
when BEST BUYS 
; (Based on price and quality, in order of quality) 
isco) Vanity Fair Toddys (Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa.). 
an in 59¢. Cotton with a viscose rayon crotch. Elastic sewn to 
waist. Ran in one direction. 
steel | Ward's Panty Cat. No.—892 (Montgomery Ward). 44¢ plus 
| postage. Cotton with viscose rayon decorative stripe. Elastic 
247 inserted in full waist hem. Ran in one direction. 
into Bh. & W. Grand (F. & W. Grand Stores). 25¢. Cotton rib 


knit. Elastic sewn to waist. Ran in one direction. 
W.T. Grant (W. T. Grant Stores). 20¢. Cotton. Elastic sewn 
into full waist hem. Ran in both directions. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 

Princess May Interknit (Augusta Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y.). 
75¢. Cotton. Elastic sewn to waist. Ran in both directions. 

Mumsingwear. 59¢. Cotton and delustered viscose rayon. 

’ Elastic knit into waist. Ran in one direction. 

Sears’ Pilgrim Flatter Ees Cat. No.—8695 (Sears-Roebuck). 
23¢ plus postage. Cotton. Elastic sewn to waist. Ran in both 

ons. 

Van Raalte Coolie Wyns (Van Raalte Co.. NYC). 60¢. 
Cotton and delustered viscose rayon. Elastic knit into waist. 
Ran in.one direction. 

Luxette (Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee). 35¢. Cotton. 
Elastic sewn to waist. Ran in both directions. 

Vassdrette (Vassar Co., Chicago). $1.50. Cotton. Elastic knit 
into waist. Ran in one direction. 

PF. & W. Grand Briefs (F. & W. Grand Stores). 10¢. Cotton. 
Elastic sewn to waist. Ran in one direction. 

Carter (Wm. Carter Co., Springfield, Mass.). 50¢. Cotton and 
viscose rayon. Elastic sewn to waist. Ran in both directions. 


WOMEN’S SLIPS 


When buying a slip make sure you get a proper fit; try it 
on if you can. However good the material, a slip won't wear 
well if it's too tight at the hips, so make sure that it fits with- 
Out strain or smugness when you sit down. And see that it 
fits well over the bust and under the arms. The length should 
be right without too much adjustment of the straps; more 
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than an inch or so might throw the entire slip out of ling 

The label should state clearly the fabric used. Silk is ip 
trinsically a better fiber for slips than rayon, since it is stronger, 
more elastic and doesn’t require such careful laundering. (How 
ever, shortages of silk may make slips of this fabric hard 
get.) Some rayon fabrics, with careful laundering, wear well 

CU tested both satin and crepe slips for tensile strength, 
resistance to abrasion and slippage, thread count, weight, 
strength of seams and strength of strap connections. Fit and 
shrinkage were noted, but these factors were found to bh 
satisfactory in all slips tested. Tests showed in general a fait 
agreement between price and quality—with a few exceptions, 

From CU Reports, June 1941. (Labor notes included.) 
Ratings are based on June 1941 tests; prices are as of October 
1941. 





SATIN 





BEST BUYS 
The following satin slips of the “Acceptable” list are judged 
to offer the best value for the money, in the order given, 
See listing below for full details: 
Barbizon Brynrite. $2.50. 
Radelle Sylfit. $2.98. 
Barbizon Kenworth. $2.50. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 

Barbizon Brynmode (Barbizon Corp., NYC). $3.98. 4-gore, 
bias cut; made of pure dye silk. 

Barbizon Brynrite. $2.50. 4-gore, bias cut; made of silk 
and bemberg rayon. 

Radelle Sylfit (Sussberg & Feinberg, NYC). $2.98. 2-gore, 
bias cut; made of silk and bemberg rayon. 

Barbizon Kenworth. $2.50. 2-gore, bias cut; made of silk 
and bemberg rayon. 

Radelle Straight Ace. $3.98. 2-gore, bias cut; made of pute 
dye silk. 

Mary Barron (Davidson Bros. Corp., NYC). $2.98. 2-gore, 
bias cut; made of silk and bemberg rayon. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—3545 (Sears-Roebuck). $2.98 plus postage. 
4-gore, bias cut; made of pure dye silk. 

Flexo-Seam (Aronson-Caplin Co., NYC). $2.98.  2-gor, 

bias cut; made of silk and bemberg rayon. 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Rhythm Swing (Patricia Petticoat Co., NYC). $3. 2-gore, 
bias cut; made of silk and bemberg rayon. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—6292 (Montgomery Ward). $2.98 plus 
postage. 4-gore, bias cut; made of pure dye silk. 

Ward's Cat. No.—6482. . $1.59 plus postage. 4-gore, bias 
cut; made of viscose rayon. 

Fling Flare (Joseph Adelson & Sons, NYC). $1.98. Cut 
in 5 gores on a bias; made of viscose rayon. 





CREPE 





BEST BUYS 
The following crepe slips of the “Acceptable” list are judged 
to offer the best value for the money, in the order given. 
See listing below for full details: 
Barbizon Ritemore. $1.65. 
Barbizon Shelby. $2.95 postpaid from Cooperative Distribu- 
tors, NYC. 
Sears’ Cat. No.—3967. $1.98 plus postage. 
Ward’s Cat. No.—6602. $1.98 plus postage. 
Cooperative Distributors’ Full O Fashion. $2.11. 
Sears’ Cat. No.—3819. $1.55 plus postage. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Barbizon Ritemore (Barbizon Corp., NYC). $1.65. 4-gore, 
bias cut; made of viscose rayon. Highest quality tested. 
Durability due to extreme weight of material. 

Barbizon Shelby. $2.95 postpaid from Cooperative Distribu- 
tors, NYC. 2-gore, bias cut; made of pure dye silk. Slip 
had a back shadow panel. 

Mary Barron (Davidson Bros. Corp., NYC). $2.98. One- 
piece, slightly bias cut; made of pure dye silk. Slip had a 
front shadow panel. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—3967 (Sears-Roebuck). $1.98 plus postage. 
4-gore, bias cut; made of silk and bemberg rayon. Slip had 
a front shadow panel. 

Sharloo Trillium (Tailored Silk Undergarment Co., NYC). 
$2.85. 2-gore, bias cut; made of silk and bemberg rayon. 
Slip had a front shadow panel. 

Ward's Cat. No.—6602 (Montgomery Ward). $98 plus 
postage. 4-gore, bias cut; made of silk and bemberg rayon. 
Slip had a front shadow panel. 

(Cont'd neat page) 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Full O Fashion (Cooperative Distributors, NYC). $2.11. 2 
gore, bias cut; made of viscose rayon. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—3819. $1.55 plus postage. 4-gore, bias cut; 
made of viscose rayon. Slip had a front shadow panel. 
Radelle (Sussberg & Feinberg, NYC). $2.98. 2-gore, bias 

cut; viscose rayon. 

Yolande (Lande & Miskind Co., NYC). $3.95. 2-gore, bias 
cut; pure dye silk. 

Strainless (Ralco Undergarment Co., NYC). $1.59. 2-gore 
bias cut; made of viscose rayon. Slip had a front shadow 
panel. , 

Mary Barron. $1.98. One-piece, slightly bias cut; made of 
viscose rayon. Slip had a front shadow panel. 








The introductory pages at the front contain much 
material helpful to your use of this Buying Guide, 
Re-read them now and then. 











The Buying Guide is not intended for the book- 
shelf. Carry it with you when you go shopping. 
It is printed in this compact, pocket size so that 
it will be convenient to put in your pocket or hand- 
bag. It is fully indexed so that you will find it 
easy to use. Make your Buying Guide work for 
you. 
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Household & Electrical 
Appliances 


Electrical appliances have been especially hard bit by curtail- 
ment orders, defense priorities and general shortages of mate- 
pials. Production of many products has been cut beavily, and 
may be cut as much as 50% before the end of 1942. Hardest bit 
are companies making heavy electrical items. 

Wherever possible, substitutes for essential materials are 
being pressed into service, but not all materials lend themselves 
easily to replacement. Manufacturers have found substitutes for 
some of the metal parts used in electrical appliances. But noth- 
ing bas been discovered to replace the nichrome wire used in 
beating elements of irons, stoves, grills, toasters, waffle makers, 
&¢., and both nickel and chromium are subject to priorities. 

Aluminum for civilian goods production is also very scarce; 
it’s needed to make electrolytic condensers for radios, grids of 
waffle irons, and many other parts. 

Efforts are being made to provide an adequate supply of 
repair parts for old appliances, since consumers aren't going to 
be able to buy many new appliances. The Office of Production 
Management has allocated materials to manufacturers who make 
fepair parts. 

All in all, shortages, changes in quality owing to substitutions, 
and rising prices must be expected by the consumer where elec- 
trical appliances are concerned. 


® DISCOUNTS 


Electrical appliances, possibly more so than other merchandise, 
tan be bought at discounts of about 40% off list price through 
purchasing groups, discount houses and other channels. It is 
advisable, however, to make sure that the article asked for is 
the one actually obtained. Also, because of the smaller profit 
margin, the dealer is less likely to give a satisfactory guarantee. 

Cooperative Distributors, 116 East 16 Street, New York City, 
and other mail-order sellers (see page 9) offer discounts on 
many standard brands which are not price-fixed. 

(Cont’d neat page) 





































AIR CONDITIONING 


Because of its high cost, installation of complete air condi. 
tioning systems is out of the question for most already-built 
homes, and is rarely practical for new homes costing less than 
$20,000. However, air conditioning for a single room may be 
installed for $125 to $400. Such single-room air conditioning 
systems should not be confused with certain extremely low. 
priced so-called “air conditioners” which are merely room venti- 
lators containing a small blower and air cleaner. 

A bona fide air conditioner of the refrigeration type does 
four things automatically—for at least one room. It cools the 
air, extracts moisture from it, filters it, introduces and circulates 
fresh air. 

Before spending several hundred dollars to air condition one 
room, you should consider ways of obtaining comfortable tem- 
peratures in your entire house at no more and possibly less 
expense. There are several things you can do. 

1. Experiment with fans. A few fans judiciously placed at_ 
windows so as to draw warm air from a room or to direct a 
cool breeze into a room can help a lot. A window ventilator 
with a built-in fan will do much for an overheated kitchen. 

A fan of the proper size, properly placed in the attic, reduces | 
the temperature of the entire house by sucking up warm air and / 
expelling it through the attic. Temperatures may be reduced 
five to eight degrees by this method. Cost will range from $40 
to $125, depending on size of house, ease of installation, and 
whether the owner does the work himself. With an attic fan 
you can employ a technique known as “night cooling” which 
consists mainly of drawing cool air into the house at night 
and blocking the daytime heat inflow. 

2. Insulate the house to block heat inflow. A 3- or 4-inch 
layer of rock wool, placed between floor joints of an unfinished 
attic will cost $20 to $35 for a small home. Complete insula 
tion—for outside walls as well as the top floor ceiling—is rela- 
tively expensive for homes already built. It may cost $300 
and is a poor buy compared to attic insulation, since it provides 
only twice as effective insulation as attic treatment only. 

To prevent “pocketing” of heat in the attic put ventilators 
in the attic when insulation is installed. 

3. Awnings will block a large amount of heat from the sun's 
rays entering through windows. Shades and venetian blinds are 
comparatively ineffective. 

By these methods some of the benefits offered for one room 
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by ait conditioning can be spread through the entire house at 


indi- 4} go greater cost. But air conditioners do offér much in the way 
built } of comfort that cannot be realized by other cooling methods. 
than § if the equipment is adequate and properly installed, temperature 
y be § and humidity can be positively controlled for maximum comfort. 


‘Other means, of room cooling offer no such positive temperature 
control, and especially do not control the all-important humidity. 
’ Furthermore the advantages of filtered air are not to be over- 
looked. Air conditioners filter out dust and pollens, and in 
many cases give relief to persons suffering from asthma or hay 

But partial air conditioning of a house has its disadvantages. 
A warm room seems much warmer and more uncomfortable 
when entered directly from a conditioned room. Some people 
suffer a cold clammy feeling in an air-conditioned room. Others 
suffer distinct shock from rapid temperature changes. 
Remember that a conditioner suitable for one room probably 
will not do for another. Rooms vary not only in size but also 
in “heat gain” (the amount of heat entering the room). This 
heat gain is determined by many factors and it must be com- 
puted by an expert before the proper size of room conditioner 
“can be selected. 

There are two types of room conditioners—-floor (or con- 
sole) and window. The floor type usually is of higher capacity, 
is more costly, and is regarded as a more or less permanent 
installation. The window type (suited only for sliding sash 
windows—not for casements) is more common. 

Several types of cooling methods are employed in room con- 
ditioners. The best for most purposes uses a motor-compressor 
type with a gas refrigerant in a unit which is larger, but other- 
wise essentially the same as the units commonly used in house- 
hold refrigerators. Another kind rarely used has no compressor 
and uses cold water as a cooling agent. This type is economical 
only where a large supply of cold water (under 60° F) is avail- 
able at no cost or at very low rates. 

The rated capacities of window models run from 4,000 to 
6,000 Btu's. Some brands also rate capacity in terms of room 
rs size—"“up to 11x14 feet” or “for rooms having up to 200 square 

feet of floor area’’—but such ratings are comparatively meaning- 
less, * 

CU has not tested air conditioners and can make no brand 

fecommendations. The table below is printed for purposes of 
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comparison. 
From CU Reports, May 1941. 
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ONE-ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 













Listed below, in alphabetical order, are some of the betiq 
known brands of air conditioners manufactured by stab 
larger companies. Prices and capacities are given for reas 
poses of comparison with those of other brands the 
may be offered. As noted before, room size capacities 
little and requirements must be computed on the basis q 
chardeteristics of the individual room. For instance, t ef 
41 Philco-York rated at 3,675 Btu is cluimed by the 
facturer as adequate for a room 11x14 (154 sq. ft.) 7 
the Pleasantaire B-1 rated at 4,000 Btu (9% more) A te 
claimed to be adequate for typical rooms with a floor tem 
up to 200 square Jeet (30% more). spe 

Model numbers and prices are as of May 1941. 

Mrr’s § tea 
LIstT RATED | @ 
PRICE BTU wh 
MAKE MODEL TYPE ($) capaci PO 
+ ee ae 50H console 270.00 6,000 pa 
50G console 225.00 9,0008 ci 
Cargoter Alrtemp.. WC-40 window 139.50 3,505 
RMU Bea ces che Standard window 129.50 4,003 @ 
De Luxe window 159.50 4,708 wi 
General Electric FA-50 window 189.50 5,000 8 sh 
FB-70 console 369.50 8,00 
Philco-York...... 41 window 129.50 3,675 | w 
61 window 189.50 5,750 ¥ 
Pleasantaire...... B-1 window 139.50 4,000 | ° 
Westinghouse..... WA-04 window 149.50 4,000 
WA-06 window 209.50 6,000 
FB-09 console 400.00 9,000. 








ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES 


Production of electrical heating appliances—irons, ranges, 
toasters, waffle irons, heating pads—has been especially affected 
by priorities restrictions. Nichrome wire, used for the heating} * 
elements of these appliances, is difficult to obtain. Aluminum, § * 
used for the grids of waffle irons, is practically impossible to” ; 
procure. As a result, shortages and rising prices in all lines 
of heating appliances must be expected. 

In addition, substitutions of materials and changes in com 
struction are affecting and will for some time continue to affed 
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Pibe price and quality relationships of these products. Con- 
“Fsequently, CU has postponed retests of the heating appliances 


d below, and will not make new tests until production is 
subilized sufficiently to insure ratings which will hold for a 
aeasonable period of time. In the meantime, the information 
telow, based on past tests, is presented in the belief that it 

ides some guidance to buying. 


*ELECTRIC HEATING PADS 


Tests conducted by CU in 1938 showed that most electric 
heating pads, unlike automatic electric irons, do not permit 
Yemperature adjustment. What they do permit is a different 
spexi of heating with a corresponding different rate of energy 

with each position of the switch. The final operating 


temperature when the pad is covered may be about the same 


at the low setting as at the high, depending on the rate at 
which the heat escapes. Directions for operation usually don’t 


“point this out clearly. Because of the possibility of burns when 


pad is well covered (when a patient is sleeping on it), 
pads should never be left with an unattended invalid cr a 
child. And never go to sleep with a pad turned on. 
’ Cloth pads should not be used without rubber covers be- 
tause of the possibility of electric shock. All pads not equipped 
with rubber covers are “Not Acceptable.” All-rubber pads 
should be discarded when the rubber cracks or splits. 

CU's tests indicated that an expenditure of from $5 to $7 


Was necessary to get a pad of adequate quality and safety. 


® ELECTRIC IRONS 


According to figures published by the National Safety 
Council, electric irons left standing cause about 45 fires a day 
in the United States; consequently, no iron without an auto- 
matic heat control should be purchased. Automatic irons made 
for a-c must not be used on d-c, because the automatic control 
will not function and will burn out on d-c. Only a limited 
number of ac-dc models of automatic irons are available. 

Except for light work, irons of less than 1,000-watt capacity 
afe not satisfactory. Though tests have been made of the effort 
fequired with irons of different weights, the available evidence 
does not conclusively favor either light or heavy irons. 

Of the irons tested in May 1939 the only “Best Buy” still 
available is the Sunbeam lIronmaster A-4 (Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Co., Chicago), $9.65, list. Of the models rated “Accept- 
able” at that time, there remains only the Dominion Irongmatic 
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242 (Dominion Electric Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio), an 880.7 


watt iron, listing at $5.50. Prices are list prices prevailing on 
October 1, 1941. 


@ ELECTRIC RANGES 


The prospective buyer of a range should remember that 
to the first cost must be added an installation charge. This 
charge varies with conditions and locations, but in some cases it 
may equal the cost of the range itself. 

Drawers and doors in any good range should move smoothly 


and close tightly. Sheet-metal panels should not “give” exces] 


sively. Legs should be sturdy and solidly attached. Beware of 
shakiness or flimsy construction. Look for cracks and corney 
in which grease and dirt may collect. Porcelained surfaced 


wash off easily, of course. But notice what will happen wheay, 


things spill or boil over, and discover for yourself whether 
surface and oven burners can be removed easily for cleaning 





The oven should be well insulated and all joints should bey 
tight. “Rack stops” and broiling stops are desirable. Check] 


the operation of all controls—the fewer and more convenient 
the controls necessary for any operation, the better. 

Ask to see the Underwriters’ Laboratories’ seal, or other 
proof of their approval. Although their requirements deal pri- 
marily with safety from fire hazard, safety for the user is 
covered incidentally. Make sure that the electrician installing 
the range makes the proper connections to ground to elim- 
nate hazard of electric shock. 

Calrod units used 15% to 20% less electricity than other 
types in bringing water to a boil in tests made by CU in the 
past, and were correspondingly faster than the others. Superiority 
was not so great in longer cooking operations, where absorbed 
heat figures less as a factor. Other data available to CU indicate 
that the Calrod units are relatively long-lived, as well as efficient, 
(These units are of the enclosed type.) Except for the Calrod 
unit, neither open nor enclosed units were consistently more 
economical. The open type is, however, definitely harder to 
clean and, since the heating wires are exposed, more sus 
ceptible to injury or corrosion. Hence, the more expensive 
enclosed units may be worthwhile in the long run. 

It is desirable to have 5- or 7-point heat control on at least 


one heating unit for simmering and pressure cooker use. Except } 
on small heating units, the low heat position with a 3-heat} 


switch is too high for economical operation. 
The, well-type units heat slowly but are very economical for 
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simmesing. For best results this type of unit should have the 
heat applied over a large area of the well. If the heat is all 
concentrated on the bottom, food will burn and stick to the 
bottom of the ~vell-type kettle. 

Buy only those accessories which you will need. Most extra 
) gadgets are costly and do not add to efficiency or economy. 


_@ ELECTRIC TOASTERS 


While all electric toasters will make toast, some will burn 
your table, others will give you an electric shock, and still 
others will be impossible to clean. This was what CU dis- 
Ncovered in its 1939 tests on toasters. 

’ CU also found that toasters differed in convenience and in 
the uniformity of the toast they produced. Of the three types 
of toasters available, the fully-automatic was most convenient 
to use and the non-automatic least convenient. While the 
Semi-automatic type did not eject the toast it either shut off 

® the current or rang a bell when the toast was done. 

| Though the “pop-up” feature was available in all three 
types, most of the non-automatic toasters had side door open- 

Pings. Such openings are somewhat objectionable because it is 
‘very easy to burn your fingers on them. 

Automatic toasters controlled by thermostats are usually 
preferable to toasters controlled by clockwork. 

Of the toasters found to be “Acceptable” in 1939, the fol- 
“lowing makes are still being manufactured: Non-automatic: 
Manning-Bowman 86 (Manning-Bowman & Co., Meriden, 
Conn.), $4.45, list. Fully-automatic: Manning-Bowman 110, 
'$14.95, list; Universal E7822 (Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn.). $14.95, list. Prices are as of October 1941. 


® ELECTRIC WAFFLE IRONS 


_ Although $5 will still buy a satisfactory waffle iron, most of 

"the good ones cost considerably more. At $3 or less the iron 
probably will be poor both den ectrically and mechanically. A 
good waffle iron should bake properly, be mechanically durable, 
free of shock hazard and so designed that handles and base 
will not become overheated. 

Automatic temperature control of the waffle iron by an adjust- 
‘able thermostat is a definite convenience, and simplifies the 
) problem of baking uniform waffles. “Heat indicators” on some 
/non-automatic irons indicate with more or less accuracy whether 

the iron is hot enough for baking waffles. A few irons have no 
indicator of any kind. If they are not carefully watched, non- 
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automatic irons may overheat and damage the grid or the table 
top. The automatic models are usually high priced, but in each 
line there are similar models—with heat indicators only—avail- 
able at considerably lower prices. 

Most automatic models may be used on a-c only; non-auto- 
matic irons may be used on either a-c or d-c. 

Tests of waffle irons were made in May 1938. The Proctor 
Model 1516, listing at $11.50 on October 1, 1941, is the only 
one of those listed as a “Best Buy’’ at that time which is still 


available. 
ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


Electric clocks of the ordinary type can be used only on 
alternating current of the proper voltage and frequency. Your 
local power company can tell you whether its lines are suitable 
for operating an electric clock. 

Self-starting electric clocks should have a current inter 
ruption indicator. This is a colored disc which appears back 
of a small window in the dial to indicate that the clock has 
stopped and then started again. Thus you know that the clock 
has lost time and must be reset. Manually started clocks do not 
need such an indicator, since they will not start up again by 
themselves after being stopped. 

Electric clocks may be no more dependable than mechanical 
clocks in communities where frequent current interruptions 
occur, since under such conditions they will require frequent 
resetting. 

The movements of the various clocks tested were judged by 
CU to rank in the following order of quality without regard to 
price: 

1. Telechron (used also on General Electric and apparently 
Ward's clocks) 

2. Ingrabam 

3. Hammond (used also on Sears’ and Miller clocks) 

4. General Time Instruments Corp. (used on Westclox and 
Seth Thomas clocks) 

5. Sessions 

6. New Haven 

Each line generally uses the same movement for all or most 
of its models. Higher priced models may have decorative cases 
or fancy dials; such decorative quality did not enter into the 
ratings. 

Both alarm and non-alarm clocks were tested. The Hammond 
alarm mechanism was found to be unsatisfactory because when 
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the alarm was not shut off (the alarm may go off when there 
is no one at home to stop it) the clock did not show the correct 
time, and the alarm dial changed its setting so that resetting of 
both was required. 

In the tests of performance, special equipment was used to 
measure the reserve power of the clocks, the loudness of the ~ 
alarm (using a standard noise meter), the ease with which 
the clock could be tipped over, the power consumption (using 
an accurate watt-meter) and shock hazard (using a leakage 
tester). Accuracy was measured by controlled examination of 
the clocks in operation for three weeks; all the clocks tested 
behaved well in this respect. 

From CU Reports, November 1941. 


BEST BUYS 

The following clocks of the “Acceptable” list were judged 
to offer the best value for the money, in the order given. See 
listing under “Acceptable” for full details. 
W ard’s Cat. No.—1000. $3.49 plus postage. 
GE Sergeant 7H-94. $2.95, list. 
GE Troubadour 7H-118. $3.95, list. 
Telechron Secretary 7H-91. $3.95, list. 
Westclox Country Club No. 814. $2.95, list. 


ACCEPTABLE 

(The groups are listed in estimated order of quality without 
regard to price) 

The following four clocks were judged to rank close in 

' quality: 

Ward's Cat. No.—1000 (Montgomery Ward). $3.49 plus 
postage. Telechron movement. Bell alarm. Self-starting, with 
current interruption indicator. 

GE Troubadour 7H-118 (General Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.). $3.95, list. Available with luminous dial at $1 
additional. Telechron movement. Bell alarm (loud). Self- 
starting, with current interruption indicator. 

Telechron Secretary 7H-91 (Warren Telechron Co., Ashland, 
Mass.). $3.95, list. Available with luminous dial at $1 
additional. Bell alarm (loud). Self-starting, with current 
interruption indicator. 

Westclox Big Ben No. 880 (Westclox, La Salle, Ill.). $4.95, 
list. Available with luminous dial at $1 additional. General 
Time Instruments Corp. movement. Chime (very quiet) fol- 
lowed by ring (loud) alarm. Self-starting, with manual set 
current interruption indicator. 





(Cont'd nest page) 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

The following five clocks were judged to rank close in quality: 

Seth Thomas Echo 2A (Seth Thomas Clocks, Thomaston, 
Conn.). $6.95, list. Available with luminous dial at $1 
additional. General Time Instruments Corp. movement. Bell 
alarm. Self-starting, with separate manually set current 
interruption indicator. 

Westclox Bachelor No. 879 (Westclox). $3.95, list. General 
Time Instruments Corp. movement. Bell alarm (loud). Self- 
starting, with manually set current interruption indicator. 

GE Sergeant 7H-94 (General Electric Co.). $2.95, list. Avail- 
able with luminous dial at $1 additional. Telechron move- 
ment. Buzzer alarm. Self-starting, with current interruption 
indicator. 

Westclox Country Club No. 814 (Westclox.) $2.95, list. Gen- 
eral Time Instruments Corp. movement. Buzzer alarm (loud- 
ness adjustable). Manual starting. 

Telechron Forum 4H97 (Warren Telechron Co.). $9.95, list. 
Non-alarm. Self-starting, with current interruption indicator. 


The following ten clocks were judged to rank close in quality: 

Hammond Tripoli (Hammond Instrument Co., Chicago). 
$9.95, list. A calendar clock, showing day of the week and 
date. Buzzer alarm. The alarm when left on, affected time 
operation of the clock. Manual starting. 

Sears’ National Call Cat. No.—8583 (Sears-Roebuck). $2.98 
plus postage. Hammond Instrument Co. movement. Buzzer 
alarm (loud). The alarm when left on affected the time op- 
eration of the clock. Manual starting. 

New Haven Vega (New Haven Clock. Co., New Haven, 
Conn.). $3.95, list. Kitchen cleck. Time setting operation 
starts clock. . 

Ingrabam SA12 (E. Ingraham Co., Bristol, Conn.). $3.95, list. 
Chime alarm (very quiet). Self-starting but without current 
interruption indicator. 

Miller 828 (Herman Miller Clock Co., Zeeland, Mich.). $5.98 
(R. H. Macy & Co.). Hammond Instrument Co. movement. 
Buzzer alarm. Alarm may work continuously, affecting time 
operation of the clock. Manual starting. 

Sessions No. 287W (The Sessions Clock Co., Forestville, 
Conn.). $3, list. Kitchen clock. Self-starting, but without 
current interruption indicator. 

Hammond Cathay (Hammond Instrument Co.). $3.25, list. 

Buzzer alarm. Manual starting. 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Sessions 358B (The Sessions Clock Co.). $3.25, list. Chime 
alarm (very quiet). Self-starting, but without current inter- 
ruption indicator. 

Hammond Courtier (Hammond Instrument Co.). $4.95, list. 
Buzzer alarm (very quiet). The alarm, when left on, af- 
fected the time operation of the clock. Manual starting. 

Sessions 435W (The Sessions Clock Co.). $5, list. Non-alarm 
type. Self-starting, but without current interruption indicator. 


@ CLOCKS WITH AUXILIARY MECHANISMS 


GE Voyageur 8B-52 (General Electric Co.). $9.95, list. Tele- 
chron movement. A combined desk and switching clock 
which will switch on the radio or other electrical appliances 
for any number of 15-minute intervals throughout the day. 
Appliance plugs into rear of clock; on-off switch in front. 
Self-starting, but without current interruption indicator. 

New Haven Time Switch (New Haven Clock Co., New Haven, 
Conn.). $§.75, list. A combined desk and switching clock 
which will switch on the radio or other electrical appliances 
for any one period of time between 15 minutes and 5 hours. 
Appliance plugs into rear of clock. Self-starting, but without 
current interruption indicator. 


ELECTRIC FANS 


Electric fans, like other electrical appliances, will undoubtedly 
be severely affected by defense priorities. Rising prices, together 
with diminishing supplies, must be expected. 

Of the two sizes of electric fans most commonly used in the 
household—8- and 10-inch—the smaller size is much less 
efficient. Unless only a slight. breeze is desired, the purchase 
of an 8-inch fan is usually not worthwhile. 

A fan which will deliver a current of air adequate for the 
ordinary household will in most cases list at $8 to $12 (for a 
10-inch oscillating fan) or $2 to $3 less (for a 10-inch fan 
without the oscillating mechanism). Quiet-type fans, employing 
wider, overlapping blades, cost from $2 to $5 more than the 
standard models. “Safety” fans—with rubber blades requiring 
no guard—are especially desirable if they are to be used 
around children. . 

The following ratings are based on strength of air current 
produced; electrical energy consumed; efficiency (air current 
strength per unit of electrical energy consumed) ; adequacy of 
guard, especially at the back of the fan; electrical insulation; 
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bearings and provision for their lubrication; and noisiness. 
All of the models rated below were available as the Buying 
Guide went to press (November 1941). Twelve other models 
tested have since been discontinued and are not included in 
these ratings. Prices are as of October 1, 1941. 
From CU Reports, June 1940. (Labor notes included.) 





- 8-INCH FANS 


BEST BUY 
Wagner Model 41601 (Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis). 
$3.95. Output -average; efficiency good; very quiet; con- 
struction fair. 





ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 

Diebl Junior Model A-8012 (Diehl Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, 
N. J.). $3.95. Output good; efficiency good; very quiet; 
construction below average for 8” fans. 

Emerson Junior Model 2540 (Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis). $3.95. Output poor; efficiency average; very quiet; 
construction poor. 

Westinghouse Pacemaker Model 8KN3 (Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass.). $4.95. Output and 
efficiency low; guard poor; very quiet; construction fair. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Several 8-inch fans, of the type purchased at drugstore notion 
counters, were tested by CU. These were found to be “Not. 
Acceptable” because of poor construction, low output and 
efficiency, and excessive noise and vibration. They are not 
listed here because nearly all have since been discontinued. 
In general, it is wise to avoid the purchase of these “drug- 
store” fans. 





10-INCH OSCILLATING FANS 





Some fans rated below had blades of the “quiet type,” but 
were not sold by the manufacturer as “quiet” fans. They are 
listed, therefore, with the ordinary type. 


BEST BUYS 
Emerson Model 2450 C (Emerson Electric Mfg. Co,, St. Louis). 
$13.95. Output and efficiency good; quiet; construction fair. 
Two speeds. Highest quality of all 10” fans tested. 
Sears’ Coldwave Cat. No.—05954 (Sears-Roebuck). $7.95 plus 
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BEST BUYS—CONT'D 
postage. Output average; efficiency good; noise average; 
construction good. Provided with handle. Two speeds. 
Fourth highest quality of all 10” fans tested. 


: ALSO ACCEPTABLE 

> (In order of quality without regard to price) 

Diebl_ Junior Model 10AJ17 (Diehl Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, 
N. J.). $10.95. Output and efficiency average; slightly above 
average in noise; construction fair. Quiet-type blades. 

Robbins & Myers Model 804C (Robbins & Myers, Inc., Spring- 
field, Ohio). $12.95 (non-oscillating Model 5104C, $10.95). 
Output and efficiency average; very noisy; construction good. 

Wagner Model 52601 (Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis). 
$10.95 (non-oscillating Model 51601,°*$7.95). Output and 

efficiency average; somewhat noisy; construction good. Quiet- 

type blades. 

| Wagner Model 52602. $11.95. This model was inferior in 
output, efficiency, guard design and quietness to the Wagner 
Model 52601 rated above; but better construction. 

Eskimo Model 1005] (Bersted Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio). 

/ $6.90. Output average; efficiency very poor; very noisy; 
construction fair. Highest quality in the lowest price range 
($4-$8) of 10” fans. 

Knapp-Monarch Jack Frost Model 92-8. $9.95. Output low; 
efficiency very low; very noisy; construction fair. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The following are rated “Not Acceptable” for reasons of low 
output, low efficiency, excessive noise and vibration and poor 
construction. 


A. C. Gilbert Model A33 (A. C. Gilbert Co.). $6.95. 
Knapp-Monarch Moderne Model L-960-0. $4.95. 


== wee 





10-INCH “QUIET-TYPE” OSCILLATING FANS 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 

Signal Model 550A (Signal Electric Mfg. Co., Menominee, 
Mich.). $12.95.. Highest in output of all fans tested; 
efficiency good; somewhat more noisy than average fan in this 
group; construction good. Two speeds. 

Emerson Model 6250D (Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis). 
$14.95. Output and efficiency average; very quiet; con- 
struction good. 








(Cont'd neat page) 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Emerson Junior Model 2650 (Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis). $10.95. Output slightly below average; efficiency 
good; very quiet; guard not adequate for good protection; 
construction fair. 

General Electric Super-Quiet Model 78X181 (General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn.). $17.45. Output good; efficiency 
average; noise level above average of “quiet” fans tested; 
construction very good. Overpriced. 

Wagner Model 52604 (Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis). 
$14.95. Output poor; efficiency average; quiet; construction 
very good, 

RoBbins & Myers Deluxe Model 5404 (Robbins & Myers, Inc., 
Springfield, Ohio). $15.95. Output poor; efficiency good; 
very quiet; construetion good. 

Diebl Model A10912 (Diehl Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J.). 
$14.95. Output poor; efficiency average; noise average; con- 
struction very good. 

Signal Coolspot Model 562. $9.95. Output average; efficiency 
poor; guard inadequate; very quiet; construction fair. 

General Electric Special Model 78X829 (General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.). $9.95. Output very poor; efficiency 
average; noise average; construction fair. 


ELECTRIC FOOD MIXERS 


An electric food mixer is seldom a wise purchase for a fam- 
ily which does little heavy cooking or baking. Occasional 
small mixing jobs can usually be done as easily by hand. 

Before you buy a mixer make sure you have work-table 
space for it. If it's necessary to keep your mixer in a closet 
and set it up before each use, chances are you'll neglect it 
once its novelty has worn off. 

A large number of attachments are available with most mix- 
ers at an additional cost. Buy only those which you're sure 
you will use. Meat grinders and other heavy-duty attach- 
ments can be used in some mixers, only with a special ‘power 
unit containing a reducing gear and stand. If much use is to 
be made of heavy-duty attachments, a mixer which has the 
unit built in is desirable. 


GAS RANGES 


Before you buy a gas range, check on the following points: 
AGA Seal of Approval. The American Gas Association's 
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seal of approval on a gas range is an assurance that the range 
meets the minimum requirements for safety, good construction 
and good performance. Look for this seal when you buy a stove. 

Salesmen may try to push the more expensive “Certified Per- 
formance” ranges. The slight differences between requirements 
for the AGA and the “Certified” seals make the additional 
expenditure, in most cases, not worth while. 

Price. Differences in price resulting from differences in size, 
insulation, weight and sturdiness of construction may be worth 
paying. On the other hand, trimming, decorations, lights, fancy 
condiment sets, and similar features are seldom worth the added 
cost. 

Convenience. In determining the convenience of various 
tanges, consider these features: 


Arrangement and height of oven and broiler; how far oven 
and broiler grates pull out; absence of dirt-collecting corners, 
both inside and out (corners should be rounded and easy to 
clean) ; arrangement of burners and pan under burners (from 
point of view of cleaning); presence of back rail or apron to 
protect the wall, 

Ranges built tight to the floor and wall are a decided advan- 
tage because dust and dirt do not get beneath and behind the 
stove. 

Size. Measure the over-all space available for your stove and 
consider only models which will fit into this space. If the 
available space is small, consider buying a stove with only two 
or three burners. 

Top Burners. Stoves with solid top surfaces and covered 
burners are convenient, since you can place seven or eight pans 
on the surface at the same time. But they're also dangerous 
because the flame can't be seen unless you remove the burner 
cover. 

An average family’s stove should have one large burner for 
frying pans and large kettles, and three ordinary size burners. 
The burners should be arranged so that utensils can be used on 
all of them at the same time. If the surface of the stove is 
taised around the burner, pots will slide off the burner and 
perhaps even tip over. 

A special “simmer” burner may be placed within a regular 
burner. But in any case, make sure that the regular burner 
flames can be reduced continuously to a very low point. Handles 
which regulate the burner should be easy to grasp even with 
wet soapy hands. They should not turn too easily and should 
not be so shaped as to turn on if caught in the clothing. They 
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should preferably be of the self-locking type which is a pro- 
tection when children play in the kitchen. 

Check the action of the handles to see that they don't go 
through an “off” position into “on'’ when the flame is turned 
down. Such action will frequently result in extinction of the 
flame with failure to reignite in the turned down position—a 
considerable hazard. 

Oven. A fully insulated oven (all sides and the front) will 
save fuel and may make the kitchen more comfortable in warm 
weather. 

Examine oven racks for adjustability, and inquire whether 
they will rust. The oven bottom should be readily removable 
for cleaning and for easy access to the burners for adjustment 
and cleaning. 

If you can afford it, buy a stove with a heat regulator. Other- 
wise, buy an oven thermometer. Avoid “fresh-air” ovens, in 
which the oven space is heated indirectly through metal instead 
of directly from the burners. Such ovens are slow and inefficient. 
Broiler. Design of the broiler pan should be such that fat 


and juices from meat will drain away from the hot flame © 


quickly and can be poured from the pan without burning the 
housewife. The broiler rack should pull out far enough to 
allow you-to turn food without danger of burning. 

Pilot Lights. Besides adding to the cost of fuel, pilot lights 
add greatly to the complication and cost of burner connections, 
often make cleaning difficult, and under some conditions of gas 
supply become readily inoperative. 

Vent. Be sure that any stove you choose is equipped with a 
vent. Never stop up the vent with a damper, steel wool, &c., 
in order to keep in the heat. The purpose of the vent is to 
permit gases to escape; to prevent this escape is dangerous. 

The operating efficiency of your stove will be increased if 


you keep your stove clean. Wipe off the top everyday, and 


clean the whole stove thoroughly each week. 


Following are a few suggestions for keeping fuel costs down: 

1. Don't use any higher burner flame than necessary; adjust 
the flame so that its tip just touches the bottom of the pan. 
Reduce the height of the burner flame as soon as food is 
thoroughly heated through and “begins to cook.” Don’t keep 
a full flame under a pan of water after the water has begun to 
boil. 

2. Don’t use a giant burner when a smaller burner will do: 
3. Use double and triple pans when possible. 
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4. Plan entire oven-cooked meals so that the oven is used to 
capacity. And don’t heat the oven too long before the food is 

t in. , 

5. Cook by the oven regulator to save heat and avoid burn- 
ing food. When using the oven, don’t waste heat by looking 
at the food frequently. Use the oven regulator together with 
time and temperature charts and open the oven only to put in 
or take out food. 

7. Learn to read your gas meter so that you can keep track 
of the amount of fuel you use. 


References: 


“Points To Look For In Selecting the Gas Range,” U. S. Dep't 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

“Selecting Your Gas Stove,” Arnold E. Baragar, The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska College of Agriculture Experiment Station, 
Lincoln, Nebraska (1937). 

'“What's Within the Gas Range,” American Gas Ass'n, New 
York, N. Y. 


® GAS RANGE APPLIANCES 

Various devices are sold for use on kitchen gas ranges with 
claims that they will cut down the monthly gas bill or cause 
the range to operate more satisfactorily. 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards has tested a number of these 
devices. It has found that none of them accomplished what 
was claimed, that they actually interfered with the proper opera- 
tion of the range, and that they were likely to cause production 
of dangerous amounts of carbon monoxide. 


References: 

“Cautions Regarding Gas-Appliance Attachments”; Bureas of 
Standards Circular 404; available from Sup’t of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 5¢. 

“What Are the Facts About Gas Savers?” Information Service 
No. 115, American Gas Ass’n, NYC. 


PORTABLE RADIOS 


Portable radios make poor all-purpose radios. Where elec- 
tric current is available, a good but cheap midget radio is 
apt to be a better buy than the best portable. And for motor- 
ing, a regular auto radio will prove far more efficient. 

The principal drawback of portable radios is their low 


power output—less than one-tenth the output of a midget radio. 
(Cont'd nest page) 
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A portable’s output is low even when operated on house 
current. 

A number of “personal” portables are now on the market, 
Most of these are extra-small, extra-light camera type models 
which can be carried easily in your hand, or if fitted with a 
leather strap, slung over your shoulder. The personals carry 
the advantages of ‘portability to their extreme limits, but have 
even less volume and poorer tone quality than the standard 
portables. 

There are apt to be variations in performance among dif- 
_ ferent samples of the same portable model. Consequently, be- 
fore you buy, you should check several samples on weak sta- 
tions. It's best to check the sensitivity of a portable during 
the day, for even a poor model may pick up a good quota of 
stations at night. And be wary of portables in which the 
batteries are already installed, since a good portion of the bat- 
tery life may have been used up in demonstrations or simply 
wasted on the shelf (batteries deteriorate slowly, even when not 
in use). 

From CU Reports, July 1941. (Labor notes included.) 


Ratings are based on July 1941 tests; prices are as of October 


1941. © 





STANDARD SIZE PORTABLES 





BEST BUYS 

The following portable radios of the “Acceptable” list are 
judged to offer the best value for the money, in the order 
given. See listing under “Acceptable” below for full details: 
Emerson Model 427. $24.95, list. 
Motorola Model 61-L. $34.95, list. ‘ 
Admiral Model 78-P6. $29.95, list. 
Emerson Model 424. $29.95, list. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 


The following six radios were judged to rank close together 
in quality: 

Pilot Model T-186 (Pilot Radio Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y.). $49.50, list. Heavy portable. Excellent volume 
and selectivity. Short wave band. Very slight shock hazard 
at external antenna and ground screw terminals. 

Admiral Model 78-P6 (Continental Radio & Television Corp., 

Chicago). $29.95, list. Tone somewhat boomy. 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Emerson Model 424 (Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., 
NYC). $29.95, list. Sensitivity excellent. 

Motorola Model 61-L (Galvin Mfg. Corp., Chicago). $34.95, 
list. Small portable. Volume excellent. Slight shock hazard 
at door hinges. 

Emerson Model 427. $24.95, list. Excellent sensitivity and 
volume on house current operation because of special tube. 

General Electric Model LB-530 (General Electric Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.). $42.95, list. Tall portable. Operates on 
a non-spill storage battery rather than dry “A” and “B” 
batteries. (The battery is the Willard Radio-20-2 listing 
at $8.95 and is included in the above price.) Sensitivity 
and automatic volume control excellent. Tone muffled. Slight 
shock hazard at screw heads on front panel. 

The following three radios were judged to rank close together 
in quality: 

Andrea Model 6G61 (Andrea Radio Corp., Woodside, L. I.). 
$34.95, list. Long battery life. Slight shock hazard at 
external antenna screw terminal. 

Emerson Model 428. $34.95, list. Special midget radio loud- 
speaker tube used on house current operation but volume, 
although improved, was not exceptionally good. 

Philco Model T843 (Philco Radio & Television Corp., Phila- 
delphia). $37.50, list. Large, heavy portable. Sensitivity 
excellent. 

The following two radios were judged to rank close together: 

Sentinel Model 217-P (Electrical Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Evanston, Ill.). $34.95, list. Large, heavy portable. Tone 
excellent. 

Sentinel Model 231. $39.95, list. Discontinued. Large port- 
able. Short wave band. Radio received in inoperative 
condition and after correction of the trouble, remained dead 
on part of band. There was a long whine on warming up. 
Very slight shock hazard at antenna and ground screw ter- 
minals. ‘“ 

The following four radios were judged to be somewhat lower 
in quality than the two above: 

Andrea Model 6G63A. $44.95, list. Poor volume. Extreme 
shock hazard at band switch lever and plate; slight shock 
hazard at external antenna screw terminal. 

Zenith Model 6G601M (Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago). 

$34.95, list. Heavy portable. Short battery life and unde- 

sirable battery pack. (See comment under Philco Model 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
PT-89 below.) Slight shock hazard at screw heads on each 
side of the radio. Earphone adaptor available. 

RCA Model 25-BP (RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J.). 
$26.50, list. Lightweight portable. Poor volume. 

Philco Model PT-88. $25, list. Small, light portable. Sensi- 
tivity, automatic volume control and selectivity poor. Long 
battery life, but undesirable battery pack. (See comment 
under Philco Model PT-89 below.) 





“PERSONALS” 


BEST BUYS 

The following “personal” portables of the “Acceptable” list 
are judged to offer the best value for the money, in the order 
given. See listing below for full details: 
Sentinel Model 227. $19.95, list. (Battery operation only.) 
Zenith Model 4K600. $22.95, list. (Battery operation only.) 
Firestone Cat. No. $7397-1. $21.45. (Three-way operation.) 
Fada Model C34. $24.35, list. (Three-way operation.) 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 





The following radio was judged to be outstanding in quality: 
Zenith Model 4K600 (Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago). $22.95, 
list. Battery operation only. Excellent sensitivity and volume. 


The following five radios were judged to rank close together 
in quality: 

Firestone Cat. No. $7397-1 (sold by stores of Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). $18.95 plus $2.50 for batteries, 
total $21.45, net. Three-way operation. Uses five small flash- 
light batteries which are expensive to replace. Flashlight 
battery cover can be placed in such a way as to short-circuit 
four of them. Shock hazard from chassis. 

Fada Model C34 (Fada Radio & Electric Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y.). $24.35, list. Large and heavy. Three-way 
operation. Tuning, difficult. Sensitivity and volume better 
than average. 

Sentinel Model 227 (Electrical Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Evanston, Ill.). $19.95, list. Battery operation only. “etter 
than average volume. Poor automatic volume control. 

RCA Model BP-10 (RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J.). $20, 

list. Discontinued. Battery operation only. Tuning difficult. 

Automatic volume control and selectivity better than average. 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
Only one flashlight cell which necessitates frequent replace- 
ments. 

Westinghouse Model WR-682A (Westinghouse Electric Sup- 
ply Co., NYC). $20, list. Discontinued. Apparently identical 
with RCA Model BP-10. Battery operation only. Tuning 
difficult. Automatic volume control and selectivity better than 
average. Single flashlight cell which necessitates frequent 
repla.ement. 

The following six radios were judged to be close in quality: 

Motorola Model 3A5 (Galvin Mfg. Corp., Chicago). $24.95, 
list. Three-way operation. Tuning somewhat difficult. 
Sample tested would not operate with volume control fully on. 

Motorola Model A-1. $19.95, list. Battery operation only. 
Tuning somewhat difficult. Automatic volume control better 
than average. 

Farnsworth Model CT-59 (Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corp., Marion, Ind.). $19.95, list. Three-way operation. 
Similar in appearance to Sentinel below. 

Sentinel Model 247. $24.95, list. Three-way operation. 
Sensitivity, volume and automatic volume control poor. 
Slight shock hazard at front-door hinges. 

General Electric Model LB-502 (General Electric Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.). $24.95, list. Three-way operation. Similar 
in appearance to Sentinel above. Poor tone. Some shock 
hazard at front door hinges. 

Emerson Model 432 (Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., 
NYC).). $22.95, list. Battery operation only. Smallest size 
and weight of all radios tested. Tuning difficult. Poor tone. 
Better than average automatic! voiume control. Poor selec- 
tivity. Short battery life. Single flashlight cell which neces- 
sitates frequent replacement. 


The following four radios were judged to be lower in quality 
than those above: 

Philco Model PT-89 (Philco Radio & Television Corp., Phila- 
delphia). $16.95, list. Discontinued. Battery operation only. 
Tuning difficult. Sensitivity poor. Used a special battery peck 
which is uneconomical. 

De Wald Model 410A (De Wald Radio Mfg. Corp., NYC). 
$19.95, list. Battery operation only. Tuning very difficult. 
Poor tone. 

Garod Model BP-20 (Garod Radio Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 
$24.95, list. Discontinued. Large and heavy. Three-way 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
operation. Tuning somewhat awkward. Poor sensitivity, tone 
and automatic volume control. Some shock hazard. 
Detrola Model 378 (Detrola Corp., Detroit). $27.95, list. 
Three-way operation. Tuning very difficult, Poor sensitivity 
and selectivity. Low volume. Shock hazard. 


PORTABLE RADIO BATTERIES 


When you buy a portable radio, you usually have to take 
whatever brand of batteries the manufacturer or distributor has 
put in the set. To avoid stale cells, make sure the batteries 
haven't passed the expiration date marked on them. When the 
original batteries are used up, you have a choice of several 
brands. All of them sell for about the same price, but CU tests 
showed that they're very different in quality. 

Every radio operating on batteries requires two types of cells 
—an “A” battery to furnish low voltage and a “B” battery to 
supply high voltage. In some portable radios both “A” and 
“B” batteries are placed in a single pack. This arrangement 
tends to be uneconomical, since both batteries must be thrown 
away even if only one battery is used up. CU tested only sep- 
arate batteries of three types: the 14 volt “A” battery and both 
the standard size and the half size 45 volt “B” battery. 

While no radio performance tests have been made on flash- 
light batteries—the type used as “A” batteries in “personal” 
portables—the results of flashlight tests should apply to radio 
use. The Eveready Mini-Max No. 467, which is almost exclu- 
sively used as the “B” battery in “personal” portables, lists at 
$2.25 and is available for $1.57, plus postage if ordered by mail 
from Lafayette Radio Corp. fsee page 9). 

‘From CU Reports, July 1941. 


“B” BATTERIES 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to size, weight or price) 

Ward's Supreme Quality Cat. No. —4949 (Montgomery 
Ward). $1.19 plus postage. Full size. 

Eveready No. 762 (National Carbon Co., NYC). $1.50, list. 
Full size. 

Eveready Mini-Max No. 482. $1.50, list. Half size, but-out- 
lasted all batteries following. Available at $1.05 (plus post- 
age, if it is ordered by mail) at the Lafayette Radio Corp., 
NYC. , 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 




































ne Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No. —5090 (Sears-Roebuck). $1.19 plus 
postage. Full size. 

st. Burgess No. B30 (Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ill.). $1.50, 

ty list. Full size. Available at $1.05 (plus postage, if ordered 
by mail) at Lafayette Radio Corp., NYC or Allied Radio 
Corp., Chicago. 

_ Usalite No. 624 (United States Electric Mfg. Corp., NYC). 

$1.50, list. Full size. 

Ke Burgess No. M30. $1.50, list. Half size. Available at $1.05 

o> (plus postage, if ordered by mail) at Lafayette Radio Corp. 

on or Allied Radio Corp. 

-: Usalite No. 640. $1.50, list. Half size. 

Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No. —5079. $1.19 ‘plus postage. Half 

size. 

Is NOT ACCEPTABLE 

= The following batteries are rated “Not Acceptable” because 

r they-did not carry a guarantee date: 

at Ray-O-V ae No. P5303 (Ray-O-Vac Co., Madison, Wis.). $1.50, 

2 list. Full size. About equivalent in quality to Sears’ Silvertone 

2 Cat. No.—5090. 

h Ray-O-V ac No. P5S30 (subsequently replaced by P7830). $1.50, 


list. Half size. About equivalent in quality to Usalite No. 
640 
3 ’ 





) ; “A” BATTERIES 


r ACCEPTABLE 
1 (In order of quality without regard to size, weight or price) 
Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No. —5089 (Sears-Roebuck). 38¢ plus 
postage. 
- Ward's Supreme Quality Cat. No. —5021 (Montgomery 
Ward). 39¢ plus postage. 
yt Eveready No. 742 (National Carbon Co., NYC). 604, list. 
Burgess No. 4F (Burgess Battery Co.). 50¢, list. Available at 
35¢ (plus postage, if ordered by mail) at Lafayette Radio 
y Corp. or Allied Radio Corp. 
Usalite No. 634 (United States Electric Mfg. Corp.). 60¢, list. 
NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The following battery is rated “Not Acceptable” because it 
did not carry a guarantee date: 
Ray-O-V ac No. P94A (Ray-O-Vac Co.). 55¢, list. Quality mid- 
way between Sears’ and Ward's. 























RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS WITH FM 


The most significant event in radio this year has been the 
appearance of Frequency Modulation sets—otherwise known as 
FM or staticless radios. Unfortunately, the period that has 
seen the introduction of FM radios has also been a period of 
rising prices and curtailment of consumers’ goods. In October 
1941 there were no FM radios available in cheap console or 
table models; only expensive console models were on the 
market. 

Because at the present time there is no locality with enough 
FM broadcasting stations to afford adequate choice of pro- 
grams, the purchase of a radio with FM reception only would 
be premature. On the other hand, if you intend to spend over 
$150 for a radio, it is probably wise to buy a model with FM 
reception in addition to the regular broadcast band found on all 
radios. 

In rating FM radio-phonograph combinations, their perform- 
ance in each class—standard broadcast radio, FM radio and 
phonograph—was taken into consideration. In each of these 
classes, tone was considered most important, but such op- 
erating details as sensitivity and freedom from interference 
were also considered. 

Many of the sets show evidence of inadequate inspection, and 
may be delivered in inoperative condition. Assure yourself of 
prompt servicing, if necessary, before buying. 

The ratings below are in the order of estimated over-all 
value. Nearly every radio excelled others in some respect. 
Unless you are especially interested in a particular feature as 
described in the ratings, the order of listing should serve as a 
guide. A report on other FM sets, ordered but not received 
in time to be tested with those listed below, will be given in 
an early issue of the Reports. 

From CU Reports, November 1941. 

The following list of radios is in order of tone quality alone: 
Philbarmonic Futura K-1. 

Pilot 206. 
Freed-Eisemann 52. 
Lafayette Concerto.* 
Zenith 12H689. 
Macy's 2111 (Espey). 


4See description in ratings. 
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BEST BUY 
The following radio offered the best value for the money: 


“Zenith 12H689. $250, list. 
See also remarks under Pilot. 


ACCEPTAB‘E 
(In order of over-all quality withvut regard to price) 


Philbarmonic Futura K-1 (Philharmonic Radio Co., NYC). 


$377.50. (Sold by franchised dealers and by mail.) Cabi- 
net workmanship and construction excellent. Webster- 
Rauland DeLuxe mixer-changer. Excellent tone, especially 
in high ranges. Bass and treble controls excellent. Available 
also without FM tuner—the General Flectric JFM-90—for 
$60 less. 

ilot 206 (Pilot Radio Corp., Long Island City, N. Y.) $395, 
list. Cabinet had excellent design and good workmanship. 
General Industries C125L changer. Good tone but not a very 
flexible tone control system and a somewhat excessive noise 
level of records. Highest undistorted volume among radios 
tested. FM had “squelch” circuit to make the radio noise- 
less while tuning between stations. Provisions for plugging 
in a recorder and a microphone. Basic cabinet model Regency 
203, $310, list, should be a “Best Buy” at the large discount 
which may be available in some stores. 


Lafayette Concerto TC-295 (Lafayette Radio Corp., NYC). 


$264.50. Poor cabinet workmanship and construction. See- 
burg Model J push-button changer in top under lid. Tone 
excellent on FM and phonograph; on broadcast measure- 
ments showed considerable distortion which the average ear 
cannot, however, distinguish. Extremely high tones excel- 
lent. Poorly operating treble control. Excellent bass. Model 
tested had bad hum. Low undistorted volume but very high 
maximum volume (with distortion). On model tested, tun- 
ing mechanism was defective. The basic models are TC-312 
in mahogany and TC-299 in modern walmut, at $229.50. 
The complete radio without any cabinet and without a 
record changer is TC-287 at $137.50. 


Zenith 12H689 (Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago). $250, list. 


Seeburg slide-button model changer in retractable drawer. 
Very low noise on record; good tone control system. Meas- 
urements showed tone distorted on broadcast. The best FM 
tuning indicator of all the radios tested. On the broadcast 
band sensitivity rather poor. 


Freed-Eisemann 52-L (Freed Radio Corp. NYC). $310, 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
list. Garrard RC30A changer. Despite a special high- 
frequency loudspeaker, FM fidelity not good due to deficiency 
in extremely high tones. Good bass but bass control rela- 
tively ineffective. Higher than average noise level on rec- 
ords. FM had “squelch” circuit to make the radio noiseless 
while tuning between stations. On broadcast band, excellent 
sensitivity. Radio tested had a defective broadcast tuning 
mechanism which the radio repairman found impossible to 
adjust to work perfectly. 

Macy’s 2111 (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). $120. This radio has 
been discontinued by Macy's, bat is sold under various other 
private brand names such as Fairmont and Bloomingdale's 
Lexington for approximately the same price. It is made by the 
Espey Mfg. Co., NYC. One way to recognize an Espey radio 
is to look at the extreme upper right-hand corner of the tuning 
dial for the letters E.M.C. This particular radio had 11 tubes 
(including the tuning eye and rectifier). Excellent cabinet 
workmanship but poor design of cabinet. Erwood*changer. 
Minimum acceptable tone on broadcast with barely sufficient 
bass. FM fidelity was not significantly better than broadcast 
fidelity in that the important extremely high tones were not in 4 
evidence. Volume comparatively low but acceptable for a 
small apartment. On broadcast band tone was poorer than on 
FM (more distortion). 


1941 SMALL RADIOS : 


Previous years’ models of radios are often on sale at reduc- 
tions of as much as 50% of the list price. For the convenience 
of persons who can obtain such models—which may represent 
very good buys at the reduced prices—a table has been compiled 
showing model numbers of 1941 radios, their list prices as of 
October 1941, and the ratings they received in CU tests. For full 
information on 1941 models, see CU Reports, November 1940. 
(Labor notes included.) 


MAKE MODEL PRICE ($) RATING 











Admiral 51-Ké $22.95, list: Also Acceptable 
- 47-J55 $20.95 * Also Acceptable 
a 50-J6 $24.95 * Also Acceptable 
. 45-J5 $14.95 * Also Acceptable 
: 12-B5 $15.95 * Also Acceptable 
. 15-D5 $13.95 -“ Also Acceptable 
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SMALL RADIOS, RECORD PLAYERS 243 
MAKE MODEL PRICE ($) RATING 
Crosley 24AU $34.95 “ Also Acceptable 
~ 21AQ $25.95 * Also Acceptable 
: 11-AH $17.95 * Best Buy 
P 20AP $19.95 * Also Acceptable 
Echophone — EC-1' $24.95 “ Best Buy 
Emerson DR-343 $1995 * Also Acceptable 
° ED-354 $24.95 “ Also Acceptable 
“ EH-342 $72.95 -*. Also Acceptable 
* EP-301 $12.95 “ Also Acceptable 
“ EC-301 $9.95 “ Also Acceptable 
Philco 230-T $32.50 “ Also Acceptable 
. PT-44 $18.95 “ Best Buy 
. PT-6 $19.95 *“ Also Acceptable 
. PT-25 $9.95 * Best Buy 
RCA 16X2! $21.00 “ Best Buy 
A Q20 $24.95» “ Also Acceptable 
= ° 45X-16 $17.95. “ Also Acceptable 
- * 10X $14.95 “ Also Acceptable 
‘ 45X1! ‘$10.95 * Also Acceptable 
Zenith 6D526 $24.95 “ Also Acceptable 
" 6D525 $19.95 “ Also Acceptable 
1 These radios were not discontinued at the end of the 1941 season, 
and therefore will probably not be available at sale prices during 1942. 
RECORD CHANGERS 
A report on record changers and phonograph needles, in 
preparation as the Buying Guide goes to press (November 
1941), will appear in an early issue of the Reports. 












RECORD PLAYERS 


Before laying out your money for a record player, decide on 
the type you want. The wireless type broadcasts the music on 
the record to your radio, and needs only to be plugged into an 
electric outlet (it is, in effect, a miniature transmitter). The 
direct-connected type may be plugged into your radio if pro- 
vision for doing so exists (look for inlet on the back of the 
radio, usually bearing the label “Phono” or “Television”) or 
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may be connected to the radio either by soldering-in to the 
proper points in the circuit or by means of adapters sold in 
radio-parts stores. 

The direct-connected type has inherently better tone (wider 
range) than the wireless. But it may require—for best tone— 
installation by a serviceman. 

The closed type is usually more expensive than the open, 
but has the advantage of shutting off noises coming directly 
from the needle. 

Listen to the player with a good concert record and see if the 
reproduction satisfies you. Reject the player if you hear waver- 
ing tones (““wows’’). 

All of the record players which CU tested operated on alter- 
nating current only. Models operating on ac-dc are available in 
some makes. 

From CU Reports, October 1940. The ratings are based on 
1940 tests; prices are as of October 1941. 





WIRELESS RECORD PLAYERS 





BEST BUY 


(Price considered) 


Lafayette Cat. No.—21873 (Lafayette Radio Corp., NYC). 
$16.40, plus transportation if ordered by mail. Closed type 
(with lid). Power output adequate; slight wows; noisy 
motor. Portable. Construction fair. Poor ventilation. Fourth 
highest in quality of all wireless players tested. Available in 
walnut as Cat. No.—21871, at $17.25. 

See comments on Philco RP-2 and RCV VA-21 below. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In estimated order of quality without regard to price) 
Lafayette Cat. No.—21872 (Lafayette Radio Corp.). $27.80, 
plus transportation if ordered by mail. Closed type of large 
dimensions. 12-inch turntable. Good tone: Three tubes. 
Power output adequate. Superior and very quiet Garrard 
motor. Slight shock hazard. The pickup (Shure) will not 
accommodate thin-shank needles. Speed control and unsatis- 
factory automatic stop. Receptacle for single-button carbon 
microphone. Construction fair, but inspection apparently lax. 
Ventilation only fair. 
Philco Model RP-2 (Philco Radio & Television Corp., Phila- 
delphia). $22.50, list. Closed type. Good tone. Power output 
adequate. Construction excellent. An average good wireless- 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
type record player. A “Best Buy” if it can be bought at a 
discount of 25% or more. 

Philco Model RP-1. $17.50, list. Open type. Otherwise similar 
to the RP-2 above. 

RCA Model VA-21 (RCA Mfg. Corp., Camden, N. J.). $17.95, 
list; sold by radio mail-order houses for $11.00. Open type. 
Fair tone. Power output adequate, with provision for extra 
aerial. Construction good. Motor must be given a twirl with 
the hand to start. A “Best Buy” if tone quality is not an 
important consideration. 


REFRIGERATORS 


The ratings below are based on CU tests made in June 1941 
on refrigerator models current at that time. It is fully possible 
that since then manufacturers may have made substitutions in 
materials used in refrigerators to the extent that quality has 
been affected. Prices were those prevailing in October 1941. 

Only six-cubic-foot models were included in the tests, since 
this size seems most suitable for the average family. Changes 
in the Norge, Westinghouse, Hotpoint and GE refrigerators 
from the year before were considered not great enough to call 
for new tests of current models. These are rated on the basis 
of previous tests and the current specifications which were 
available to CU. 

From CU Reports, June 1941. 


BEST BUYS 

Norge D-621 (Norge Div., Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit). 
$134.95. Comparable to Model AR-6A tested in 1940. Lowest 
operating cost. Improvements in sealing in current model 
place it at the top of the “Best Buy” group. 

General Electric LB-6 (General Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.). $129.95. Manufacturer states this model will be 
replaced by model LB6-G at $135.50. Very low in operating 
cost. 

Westinghouse AS-6-41 (Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio). $124.95. Very close to GE in operating 
efficiency. 

Hotpoint 120EA6 (Edison General Electric Appliance Co., 
Chicago). $128.31. Essentially similar to GE. 

Frigidaire LS6-41 and S6-41 (discontinued). Frigidaire Div., 
General Motors Corp., Dayton; Ohio. $124.75. Well-con- 
structed; convenience features of design good. Operating 


cost low. (Cont’d neat page) 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Kelvinator SS6 (Kelvinator Div., Nash-Kelvinator Corp, — 


Detroit). $133.10. Good construction. Low operating cost. 
Leonard LSS6 (Leonard Div., Nash-Kelvinator Corp.). 
$133.10. Identical, except for nameplate, with Kelvinator SS6, 
Philco MU-6 (Philco Radio & Television Corp., Philadelphia). 
$124.95. Well constructed. Operating cost’ low. 

Sears’ Coldspot Cat. No.—3420 (Sears-Roebuck). $132.50 plus 
shipping charges. Operating cost higher than that of models 
listed above. 

Crosley S-641 (Crosley Corp., Cincinnati). $134.95. Good 
construction and good design from standpoint of convenience, 
Operating cost higher than that of most brands tested. 


VACUUM CLEANERS 


When buying a vacuum cleaner, you should consider cost, 
cleaning ability, convenience and suitability for your household's 
cleaning requirements. The best way to discover how a cleaner 
rates in these respects is to try it out in your home together 
with other makes and types of cleaners. 

Tank-type cleaners include attachments as standard equip- 

ment; with handle-type cleaners, attachments must be pur- 
chased separately at extra cost. Be reasonably sure that you'll 
use attachments before you order them. If you think you'll have 
great use for them, it may be better to buy a tank-type cleaner, 
for attachments are more easily connected to it than to the 
handle-type. If you expect to use attachments rarely or not at 
all, you'll probably find the handle-type simpler to use in clean- 
ing. 
If you have light-colored rugs, avoid cleaners with aluminum 
nozzles; the aluminum may discolor the rugs. 
* If you must get a vacuum cleaner within the next year you 
should buy it very soon, for this important household article 
is seriously affected by defense priorities. Handle-type cleaners 
may soon disappear from the market altogether, because they 
require more aluminum, and the supply of tank-type cleaners is 
becoming uncertain, owing to restrictions on metals, motor parts, 
&c. 

If your old cleaner is in mechanically sound condition, you 
may be able to make it last years longer by replacing the rotating 
brush, cord, motor brushes, dust bag, or filter. If your old 
cleaner can’t be made to work even with this overhauling, you 
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may be able to find a bargain in a rebuilt cleaner. When re- 
built cleaners are bought from reliable firms with a guarantee 
that all worn-out parts have been replaced, and with a year's 
free service offered, good performance may be obtained with a 
substantial saving in the initial investment. 

Observing the following practices will help keep your cleaner. 
in good condition: 

1. Empty the dust. bag frequently, preferably after each 
cleaning. 

2. Every now and then, turn the bag inside out and brush 
thoroughly. 

3. Tank-type cleaners have filters; when these filters become 
clogged, replace them. 

4. Replace worn electric cords by new rubber ones. 

5. Have motor brushes and bearings inspected once a year; 
have worn-out brushes replaced and bearings repacked with 
grease. 

To determine the relative dirt removal ability of cleaners 
rated below, special test methods were developed by CU tech- 
nicians. (A report on these methods will appear in the 
Reports early in 1942.) Convenience of operation and main- 
tenance, durability, safety and economy were also considered 
in rating the cleaners. 

For more detailed buying advice on vacuum cleaners, see 
CU Reports, October and November 1941. (Labor notes in- 
cluded. ) 

BEST BUYS 

The following vacuum cleaners of the “Acceptable” list are 
judged to offer the best value for the money, in the order given. 
See listing under “Acceptable” for full details. 

Electrolux 12-A Rebuilt. $33.50. Tank type. 
Co-op DeLuxe. $29.95 plus $8.95 for attachments. Handle 


type. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—715. $29.95 plus $8.95 for attachments, plus 
transportation. Handle type. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—991. $44.95 plus transportation. Tank 
type. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to. price) 

Hoover 60 (Hoover Co., North Canton, Ohio). $82, list 
plus $16.50 for attachments. Handle type.- Very noisy. 
Attachments easily connected (in comparison with other 
handle type cleaners). In general, an excellent machine, but 
very much overpriced. 


(Oont’d neat page) 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Electrolux 30 (Electrolux Corp., NYC). $69.75, list. Tank 
type. Quietest of all cleaners tested. Attachments very 
easily connected. An excellent machine, but very much 
overpriced. 

Hoover 305 (Hoover Co.). $52.50, list plus $13.13 or $16.50 
for attachments. Handle type. Noisiest of all cleaners 
tested. Attachments inconvenient to connect. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—991 (Montgomery Ward). $44.95, plus 
transportation. Tank type. Attachments very easily con- 
nected. 

Co-op DeLuxe (National Co-operatives, Inc., Chicago). $29.95 
plus $8.95 for attachments. Sold only by co-operative stores. 
Handle type. Accessible motor brushes. Nap adjustment. 
Quite noisy. Attachments easily connected (for handle 
type). Two speeds. 

Electrolux 12-A Rebuilt (rebuilt by the National Vacuum 
Cleaner Supply Co., 27 E. 14 St., NYC). $33.50. Tank 
type.. Attachments easily connected. 

Eureka R-41 (Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit). $49.95, 
list plus $15.75 for attachments. Handle type. Accessible 
motor brushes. Nap adjustment. Attachments easily con- 
nected (for handle type). Two speeds. 

Electrolux 20 (Electrolux Corp.). $49.50, list including only 
three attachments: round brush, floor brush and small drapery 
nozzle. Sold only by house-to-house salesmen. Tank type. 
Less maneuverable than other tank cleaners because nozzle 
has no swivel. Attachments easily connected. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—715 (Sears-Roebuck). $29.95 without at- 
tachments; $35.95 with attachments, plus transportation. 
Handle type. Attachments inconvenient to connect. 

Magic-Aire 200 (Magic-Aire, Inc., Cleveland). $64.50, list. 
Available from Cooperative Distributors (NYC) at $47.80. 
Tank type. Attachments easily connected. 

GE Skyline AVF17S (General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn.). 
$49.95, list plus $12.95 for attachments. Handle type. Ac- 
cessible motor brushes. Nap adjustment. Attachments easily 
connected (for handle type). 

Universal 830 (Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn.). 
$39.95, list plus $9.00 for attachments. Handle type. Ac- 
cessible motor brushes. Nap adjustment. Very noisy. At- 
tachments easily connected (for handle type). 

Hamilton Beach No. 26 (Hamilton Beach Co., Racine, Wis.). 

$59.50, list. Tank type. Attachments easily connected. 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 


Westinghouse K-503 (Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Mass.). $49.95, list plus $14.95 for attachments. 
Handle type. Very noisy. Attachments easily connected (for 
handle type). 

* Co-op 500 (National Co-operatives, Inc., Chicago). $38.90. 

__ Sold only by co-operative stores. Tank type. Complete set of 
attachments included. Attachments easily connected. Two 
speeds. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—841 (Montgomery Ward). $34.95, plus 
transportation. No attachments available. Handle type. 
Very noisy. 

GE Air-Flo AVT-150 (General Electric Co.). $59.95, list. 
Tank type. Attachments easily connected. 

Universal E 50 (Landers, Frary & Clark). $59.95, list. Tank 
type. Attachments easily connected, but hose connection 
came loose too easily. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—727 (Sears-Roebuck). $29.95, plus transpor- 
tation. Tank type. Hose for attachments somewhat difficult 
to remove from machine. 

Hoover 700 Factory Rebuilt (Hoover Co.). $35.95, list plus 
$16.50 for attachments. Handle type. Accessible motor 
brushes. Nap adjustment. Less maneuverable than other 
Hoovers tested. Very noisy. Attachments difficult to connect. 


The list below gives the relative cleaning ability of all 
cleaners tested—from excellent to fair—without regard to 
any other features: 


Hoover 60. $82, list. Handle type. 

Hoover 305. $52.50, list. Handle type. 

GE Skyline. $49.95, list. Handle type. 

Co-op DeLuxe. $29.95. Handle type. 

Electrolux 30. $69.75, list. Tank type. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—715. $29.95, plus transportation. Handle 
type. 

Magic-Aire 200. $64.50, list. Tank type.+ 
The three following cleaners were about equal in cleaning 

ability: 

Hoover 700 Rebuilt. $35.95, list.. Handle type. 

Ward's Cat. No.—841. $34.95, plus transportation. Handle 


type. 
Universal 830. $39.95, list. Handle type. 
(Cont’d neat page) 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
The four following cleaners were about equal in cleaning 

ability: 

Electrolux 20. $49.50, list. Tank type. 

Eureka R-41. $49.95, list. Handle type. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—991. $44.95, plus transportation. Tank 


type. 
Electrolux 12-A Rebuilt. $29.95. Tank type. 
The six following cleaners were about equal in cleaning 
ability: 
Sears’ Cat. No.—727. $29.95, plus transportation. Tank type. 
Westinghouse K-503. $49.95, list. Handle type. 
Hamilton Beach No. 26. $59.50, list. Tank type. 
GE Air-Flo. $59.95, list. Tank type. 
Co-op 500. $39.90. Tank type. 
Universal E 50. $59.95, list. Tank type. 


WASHING MACHINES 


At present (November 1941) some of the large companies 
have stopped making washing machines while others are oper- 
ating on a day-to-day basis. Production in the coming year is 
certain to be seriously restricted. 

Consequently, consumers who will have to buy a machine 
within the next year, should do so as soon as possible. 

There are three types of washing machines. One, the 
wringer type, has\pressure rollers which extract the water from 
clothes. This type is least expensive and least convenient to 
use. Amd don’t buy any wringer machine unless it bas a 
safety-release mechanism which separates the rollers when a 
conveniently placed bar is struck. This device is a requirement 
for receiving an Underwriters’ label; consequently all new 
wringer machines are equipped with it. But be careful to check 
on this feature when considering an old model or used washing 
machine. , 

Since this release does not entirely eliminate the hazard pre- 
sented by the pressure rolls, spinner machines are preferable 
from the standpoint of safety. In the spinner type, water is 
extracted by rotating the clothes in a perforated drum at high 
speed. More convenient than the wringer type, the spinner 
machine is also more expensive. 

In the automatic type, represented by the Bendix, clothes 
need not be touched from the time they are put in the machine 
with soap until they are removed, partially dried. Temperature 
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controlled water is let in and drained automatically; clothes are 
tinsed through three waters and partially dried automatically. 
Though by far the most convenient to use, the automatic type 
is most expensive, both in initial cost and installation, for it 
fequires permanent connections to hot and cold water lines and 
drains. 

CU has not tested washing machines since May 1940. At that 
time ABC (Altorfer Bros., Peoria, Ill.) was found to be the 
“Best Buy” in spinner-type machines. Bendix (Bendix Home 


‘Appliances, Inc., South Bend, Ind.), the only automatic 


machine on the market at that time, rated very high. Sears” 


_ Kenmore (Sears-Roebuck) was found to be the highest quality 


of the wringer machines tested. It is fully possible, however, 
that the quality of these and other washing machines rated by 
CU may have since changed. 

From CU Reports, May 1940. (Labor notes included.) 





Remember that the value of a product, whether 
it is a small private brand or a major nationally 
advertised brand, may change, and without any 
notice to the buyer. Substitutions of cheaper ma- 
terials and increases in prices, particularly in these 
times, may alter relative ratings. The Buying 
Guide cannot record these changes; but frequently 
they will be covered in the regular monthly issues. 
Be sure to consult coming issues of the Reports for 
new ratings. Make sure, before any important 
purchase, that there are no more recent ratings 
of the product in the Reports. 















Household Supplies 


Because of conflicts with defense, some of the equipment 
mentioned in this section—upholstered furniture, rugs, linoleum, 
heating equipment, &c.—will probably be so much more expen 
sive, harder to get or less serviceable than formerly, that it may 
“be wise to postpone buying whatever isn’t absolutely necessary 
until the end of the emergency period. On the other band, if 
you know you're going to need some of these items soon, it 
would be a good idea to buy them as early as you can, while old 
stocks are still available. In any event take good care of your 
present equipment to make it last as long as possible. 

Material on housebold supplies (soap, ammonia, &c) follows 
household equipment, and begins on page 280. 


BEDSPRINGS AND MATTRESSES 


Shortages of materials used in the manufacture of bedsprings 
and mattresses are resulting from the defense program. Metal 
for coils and cotton for mattress and box spring filling are 
becoming increasingly difficult to procure. Although there is 
no acute shortage of hair filling, its price has jumped sharply, 
As a result, not only will the prices of mattresses and bed- 
springs rise, but substitute materials will be widely used, per- 
haps affecting the quality of these products. If you need them, 
buy as soon as possible. 


Ordinary flat bedsprings are the cheapest type available and 
most of them will sag. Flat springs made of cable twisted wire 
are better and will last longer than those made of plain wire. 
But ordinary flat springs are not recommended for use with 
innerspring mattresses or by persons requiring a level sleep- 

ing surface. There are some more expensive flat types in which 
| helical springs connected to a girder running along under the 
flat spring give extra support. These will give a level sleep- 
ing surface and should give sufficient support. 

The most durable bedsprings available are probably open- 
coil springs of the “double-decked” type with heavy coil ties 
and stabilizers to prevent side sway. They should be covered 
with a thin pad to prevent excessive wear of the mattress tick. 
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While open-coil springs are not so flexible as fine box springs, 
they generally will outlast stock box spring models, ong they 
gan be used under any kindof mattress. 

The standard price of open-coil springs has been $19.75, but 
a tise to at least $22.50-$24.50 may be expected. Several manu- 
Yacturers guarantee open-coil springs for 20 years. If the 
sptings are not abused, they will probably last much longer. 
Box springs consist of an upholstered spring enclosed in a 
‘wooden frame. Cheaper models, retailing for much under $40, 
ae generally not good investments, since they are apt to have 
too little upholstery and too few (65-75) springs, with few 
coils. A good double-deck open-coil spring at $20-$25 is a 
better buy than any box spring listing much under $40. 

A good box spring should be well upholstered, soft and 
s with 80 or more coils which cannot be felt through 





the padding. It should have a basswood frame, 9 slats, oil 
tempered springs, with 8 or 9 springs to each slat in a full-size 
model, and 6 to each slat in a single-size model. The surface 
should be well tufted to keep the upholstery in place. Such 
Springs cost from $50-$70, depending on the grade of up- 
holstery, and will remain silent in use for years. 

» A few widely distributed springs of good quality are listed 
here. The ratings are based on expert opinion, and not on 
tests. Prices given were those prevailing October 1, 1941 for 
standard sizes; springs of special sizes usually cost more than 
do standard ones. 


ACCEPTABLE 


® OPEN-COIL SPRINGS 
Rome “De Luxe” (Burton-Dixie Corp., Chicago). $19.75, 


list. 

Ace (Simmons Co., NYC). $19.75, list. 

®BOX SPRINGS 

Chas. H. Beckley Co., NYC. Models from $39.50 to $49.50, 
list. 


Spring-Air No. 40 (Chas. A. Karr Co., Holland, Mich.). 
$39.50 list. 
®FLAT SPRINGS 
Recommended for use only with solid, not with innerspring, 
Matiress. 
oe (Way Sagless Spring Co., Minneapolis). $14.95, 
st 








(Cont'd neat page) 
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@ MATTRESSES 


Most States have laws requiring labels on bedding and 
sterilization permits for use of second hand material. Where 
there is no guarantee printed on a tag fastened to the mat 
tress, consumers should demand a written guarantee from the 
dealer that the contents are new and clean. 

A good gtade of cotton felt mattress is the “Best Buy” 


under $20. Don't buy wnfelted cotton mattresses. Grades of 


cotton felt depend on the lengths of the cotton fibers which are 
felted together and on the amount of impurities (sand, grit, 
grease, &c.) present. Better grades of cotton felt mattresses are 
made from long staple cotton or first-run linters; there are 
shortages of linters. 

A cheap hair mattress is not a good buy; good-grade hair 
mattresses are both comfortable and durable, but expensive, 
The highest grade and most expensive hair ‘filling is made 
from long curled white mane drawings (horsehair) from South 
America, but this material is no longer available. The best 
material available at present is extra long curled black tail 
drawings. A mixture of combings and short ends of hair called 
“P.S.A.” is being used, but it is inferior to good long cattle 
hair. (Formerly, the odor of cattle hair made it objectionable, 
but improved deodorizing processes have removed this draw- 
back.) However, all-hair mattresses containing anything less 
than long black tail drawings will probably give unsatisfactory 
service. Be sure to get a guarantee of the percentage or weight 
of each kind of hair present, and a statement that the hair has 
been properly sterilized. 

Neutral tichings (light, tan, beige, ecru), weighing 8 ounces 
to the yard and not over 32 inches wide, are equal to and in 
many cases superior to the blue and white striped tickings for- 
merly used in mattresses. Make sure that raw cotton tufts are 
not used om-a mattress. 

A few of the many brands and types of innerspring mat- 
tresses are rated below. Ratings are based chiefly on the dura- 
bility of the innerspring units used. Prices apply to double- 
bed size; mattresses of other than standard sizes properly war- 
rant extra charges. Prices quoted were manufacturers’ list 
prices prevailing October 1, 1941. Although some of the mat- 
tresses are price-fixed, some dealers will sell these and other 
makes for as much as 30% below list prices. 

Because of their softness and comfort, innerspring mattresses 
are in high demand. But cheap innerspring mattresses which 
have inefficiently bound units are seldom worth buying. 
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BEST BUY 
Spring-Air (Spring-Air, Holland, Mich.). $29.50 to $39.50, 
list. Guaranteed for 5 to 15 years, depending upon the price. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 

Stearns & Foster Co., Cincinnati. $24.75 to $59.50, list. One 
of the better makers of “promotional” and “special sale” 
bedding. Sells under private brand name (such as Lady Fair). 

Quali-Rest (Quality Mattress Co., Rochester, N. Y.). $39.50. 
Removable ticking and pads. 

Honor-Bilt (Honor-Bilt Products, Philadelphia). $15 to $39.50, 
list. 

Beautyrest (Simmons Co.). $39.50. Contained Bonnell-type 
unit which one consultant feels is definitely not acceptable. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
Palmer Quilted (Palmer Bros. Co.). $39.50, list. These mat- 
tresses all have the same patented quilted top but afte made 


on a variety of spring units and are not consistently “Accept- 
able.” 


The following contained poorly assembled spring units: 


Slumber King (Simmons Co.). $24.50, list. 
Deepsleep (Simmons Co.). $29.50, list. 


CAN OPENERS 


The mechanical can openers now on the market are generally 
superior to the old-fashioned knife type, which was difficult to 
use and the cause of many a cut hand. They range in price 
from 10¢ to $2, and the basic design of most is the same. 

A good can opener should be durable, safe, easy to use and 
so constructed that, in cutting, a minimum amount of metal 
slivers are deposited in the can. It should open all types of 
cans—round, square, and beadless (evaporated-milk cans). For 
the last only the Edlund models—of those tested—will work. 

The cheapest are the hand types, generally costing from 10¢ 
to 50¢. Because of their low cost they may be good buys. But 
the best types are those which can be mounted on wall or table. 

None of the openers tested opened all types of cans with satis- 
factory efficiency. The Edlund was most generally useful. 

From CU Reports, March 1939. Ratings are based on 1939 
tests; prices are as of October 1941. 


BEST BUYS 
Smooth-Cut (Regina Corp., Rahway, N. J.). $1.80. Wall type. 
Good on square cans. Replaceable blade. 


(Cont'd neat page) 











256 CAN OPENERS, COATED COVERINGS 
BEST BUYS—CONT'D 

Dazey De Luxe (Dazey Churn & Mfg. Co., St. Louis). $1.79, 
Wall type. Opened square cans, but not satisfactorily, since 
it cut below the bead of the can top. 

Vaughan's Safety Roll, Jr. (Vaughan Novelty Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; 5-&-10-cent stores). 10¢. Hand type. An occasional 
sample will deposit appreciable amounts of metal shavings, 
A “Best Buy” in view of its low price. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 

Edlund Models 4T and 4W (Edlund Co., Burlington, Vt.). 
$1.41 nickel, $1.64 chrome. Table and wall models. Good 
on square cans. 

Vaughan’s Safety Roll DeLuxe Model 330. $1.45. Wall type. 
Replaceable blade. Poor on square cans. 

Swing-A-Way (Steel Proju.ts Mfg. Co., St. Louis). $1.31, 
Wall type. Replaceable blade. Listed in Sears’ Winter 
catalog as Cat. No.—1937 at 87¢ plus postage. 

Dazey Junior. 89¢. Wall type. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
A&J Miracle. 10¢. Pliers type. Cutting edge dulled quickly. 
Dazey Senior. $1.49. Wall type. Deposited excessive metal. 
Edlund Junior. No. 5. 50¢. Hand type. Deposited excessive 


metal. 
COATED COVERINGS 


The different types of coated coverings differ in their suit- 
ability for different uses. 

As a table covering, Koroseal (when it again becomes avail- 
able) merits first choice. It's fairly strong, won't crack, and 
stains much less easily than any other fabfic tested by CU. 
Pyroxylins should be fairly satisfactory, but they are subject 
to many stains and in addition will dissolve if you spill alcohol, 
nail polish or polish remover on them. Oilcloth is a poor table 
covering. If you leave it on the table, it cracks at the corners. 
If you take it off and fold it, it cracks at the folds. 

For seat pads or shelving, on the other hand, where no fold- 
ing is called for and resistance to abrasion is important, you'll 
find oilcloth cheaper than and superior to both pyroxylin and 
Koroseal. 

No coated fabrics should be folded while wet. They should 
be kept away from extreme heat or sunshine. Food and other 
stains should be removed quickly. Wash them with lukewarm 
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COATED COVERINGS 257 
water, using either no soap or a neutral soap, and a soft brush 
ot cloth. Never use harsh cleansers such as scouring powders. 
Avoid spilling alcohol, nail polish or polish remover on oil- 
doths and pyroxylins. Do not place any very hot objects, such 
as heated pots or electric irons on any coated fabrics. 

Since many of the materials used in making coated covering 
fabrics are being used in defense industries, these products are 
already hard to get and will probably become even more scarce. 
Koroseal has been taken off the consumer market, owing to 
U. S. Navy priorities. Nitrocellulose and organic solvents, used 
in the manufacture of pyroxylin, are becoming unavailable. 

While no immediate shortage of oilcloth is foreseen, mate- 
fials used in its manufacture (similar to those used in paint) 
will probably be taken up increasingly by defense industry, so 
that shortages and rising prices can be expected. 

From CU Reports, June 1941. 





OILCLOTH 





Three manufacturers make most of the oilcloth you will find 
in stores. Though brand name is seldom given, you can identify 
each brand by a distinctive marking on its back. Eight samples 
of each oilcloth were tested by CU. 

Meritas (Standard Coated Products Corp.). Fabrics can be 
identified by a small white and colored check on the back. 
Samples were of consistently higher quality than either of the 
other two brands tested. 

Blenback (Columbus Coated Fabrics). Can be identified by 
solid-color backs. Fabrics were inferior to Meritas. 

Pine Tree (Wadsworth & Woodman). Can be identified by a 
small flower design on back. The figured patterns were equal 
in quality to Blenback. Solid colors were inferior to all others 
tested. 





PYROXYLIN 





Samples of the pyroxylin-coated fabrics of two of the above 
makers, plus one made by the DuPont Co., were tested. Fabrics 
“havé no distinctive markings on the back, and must be asked 
for by brand name. Three samples of each pyroxylin were 
tested. In order of quality the brands rated as follows: 

Meritas. 

Pine Tree. 

DuPont (equal to Pine Tree in quality). 

(Oont’d next page) 
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KOROSEAL 





This product (made by the Sunlite Mfg. Co. under license 
from the B. F. Goodrich Co.) had high tensile strength, rather 
low resistance to abrasion, and stood up well under creasing and 


staining tests. 
COFFEE MAKERS 


Owing to the scarcity of aluminum, it will be extremely 
difficult to get all-aluminum coffee makers. Already drip coffee 
pots are being made with an aluminum top and glass or 
pottery bottom. For coffee makers of other types, glass and 
pottery will probably be used almost exclusively. 

It is generally agreed among experts that best results are 
obtained from a coffee maker in which the ground coffee is 
in contact with water just below the boiling point for 6 to 10 
(preferably about 7) minutes. 

Percolators boil the coffee, causing it to lose its more vola- 
tile flavor constituents. In the Silex-type of vacuum-return 
coffee makers, the time of brewing varies with the tempera- 
ture of the room, making uniformity of brewing difficult. 
Coffee makers of this type are very fragile and require consider- 
able care in their use. If one is chosen, its bottom part should 
have a wide neck for convenience in cleaning, and a glass rod 
filter rather than cloth. 

Coffee made by simple steeping in the pot grows bitter if 
allowed to stand too long, and is likely to be muddy. Drip- 
type coffee makers are best adapted to the making of uniform 
coffee. They are also durable, easy to clean and more eco- 
nomical in their use of coffee. 

All-aluminum vessels will not impart an off-flavor to coffee; 
vessels made of two different metals, however, may do so. 

Also see “Coffee,” page 62. 


EGG BEATERS 


Tests made by CU in March 1941 showed that egg beaters 
had been generally improved both in construction and design 
in the last few years. The better brands are now sturdier and 
rust-resistant, and in some the light pressed-steel gears have 
been replaced by cast gears heavy enough to insure a smooth 
easy drive. 

It is doubtful just how long egg beaters will remain on the 
market in their present form, since many of the improved 












































EGG BEATERS 259 


models use stainless steel and chromium, both important defense 
materials. 

Blades of all the beaters listed below were of stainless steel 
except where otherwise noted. 

From CU Reports, March 1941. Ratings are based on March 
1941 tests; prices are as of October 1941. 


BEST BUYS 

Worlbeater (Na-Mac Products Corp., Los Angeles). $1.25. 
Well constructed. Two speeds. Chromium-plated frame, 
plastic handles. Smooth-running, cast-metal gears. Beating 
efficiency high. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—2087 (Sears-Roebuck). 79¢ plus postage. 
This was the AG] High Speed made by the A & J Kitchen 
Tool Co., Chicago. A fairly well-constructed utensil with 
pressed steel gears running in ball bearings. Frame and 
gears chromium plated. Plastic handle. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 

Superwhirl (Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn.). 
$1.41. Heavy, smooth-running gears mounted in a sturdy 
frame with plastic handles. Nickel plated except for the 
blades. 

Best (Van Woert Mfg. Co., Cleveland). $1.50. A very well- 
constructed beater, similar to the Superwhirl except that the 
gears were not quite so heavy and the frame not so sturdy. 
Nickel plated except for blades; plastic handles. 

Ladd No. 8 (United Royalties Corp., NYC). $1.50. Well 
constructed. Good pressed steel gears running in ball bear- 
ings. Chrome plated except for blades. Wooden handle. 
A good beater, but overpriced. 

Ladd No. 4. $1.25. Identical with above except that the frame 
was nickel plated. Overpriced. 

Ladd No. 7. $1.25. Identical with Ladd No. 8 except that 
it had a plastic handle and the blades were shorter. Over- 
priced. 

Super Mixer (National Die Casting Co., Chicago). $2.98 
including time table, stand and bowl. A _ well-constructed 
two-speed beater. Gears enclosed in a heavy cast-metal case. 
The gear shift did not function easily. 

Blue Whirl Medium Size (Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co.). 
$1.39. Pressed steel gears running in ball bearings. Gears 
and frame nickel plated but there were points at which the 
frame will rust. A comparatively slow beater and much 





















ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
inferior to the Superwhirl made by the same company and - 
selling at about the same price. 

Androck No. 484 (sold by Montgomery Ward as Cat. No.— 
.1999 at 79¢ plus postage; in NYC stores it lists at $1 which 
is overpriced). Pressed steel gears. Frame and gears nickel 
plated, but there were points at which the frame will rust. 
Plastic handle. 

Edlund No. 1 (Edlund Co., Burlington, Vt.). $1. Pressed 
steel gears. Frame and gears nickel plated. Plastic handle, 
Overpriced. 

Edlund No. 3. 50¢. Similar to the Edlund No. 1 except that 
it had a wooden handle and was not so heavily constructed, 
Price considered, a much better buy than the model above. 

Blue W birl Small Size. 92¢. Similar to the medium size above 
except that it was smaller and had a wooden handle. 

The following two beaters were of completely different design 
than the ones rated above, and were not actually comparable to 
them. They are apparently designed for use in whipping small 
quantities of eggs or cream. 

Turbine (Washburn Co., Worcester, Mass.). 35¢. Discon- 
tinued by mfr. Will beat small quantities quite well. Not 
rust-proof. 

Androck No 138. 46¢. This is a Turh*~e-style beater, but 
not quite so effective as the one listed above. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
A & J. This is the small model commonly sold in 5-&-10-cent 
stores for 10¢. Too light and flimsy to warrant purchase. 


FURNITURE 


The production of wood furniture has not yet (November 
1941) been greatly affected by the defense program. But serious 
shortages of essential materials are confronting manufacturers 
of upholstered furniture. “Stuffing’’ and covering for upholstery, 
burlap and coil springs are difficult to obtain. Rapid and con 
tinuous advances in prices of uphclstered furniture are likely. 

Springs. Should be resilient, with many coils or turns, and 
placed close together but not touching. In better-quality furni- 
ture they are supported on closely interwoven strips of strong 
webbing. Avoid furniture with sleazy, loosely woven webbing 
strips, insecurely tacked, and spaced wide apart. 

Stuffing. In the best-quality furniture the stuffing covering 
the springs may consist of fine-quality horsehair, over which 
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FURNITURE, HEATING EQUIPMENT 261 


is placed a layer of cotton felt, the whole being covered with 
high-grade muslin before the upholstery fabric is applied. 

«Many States require that labels be attached to every piece 
of upholstery, stating the percentages of various materials used 
and whether they are new or secondhand. All sorts of re- 
claimed, often unsanitary, material is found in upholstery 
stuffing, and a written guarantee should be required covering 
the materials used and their cleanliness. 
' Cover Materials. For durability, upholstery fabrics should 
be closely woven of tightly twisted yarns. Silk and wool 
materials are more durable than cotton or rayon. Durable but 
expensive fabrics include mohair and silk velours or velvets; 
mohair, wool, and silk friezes; silk rep; and wool tapestry. 
Damask and brocade-type materials are less durable. Medium- 
priced and medium-quality materials include cotton and linen 
friezes, corduroy, cretonne and chintz. Among the satisfactory 
inexpensive fabrics are the better denims, cotton reps, and 
cotton tapestry. Cotton velours or velvets are not durable. 

For detailed information on buying and caring for wood 
furniture, see the following articles in the Reports: “Buying 
Furniture,” August and September 1940; “Unfinished Furni- 
ture,” February 1941; “Care of Furniture,” April 1941; “Sum- 
mer Furniture,” June 1941. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT & FUELS 


A detailed report on types of heating plants appeared in CU 
Reports for July 1941. A report on oil burners and coal stokers, 
with brand ratings, and suggestions for cutting fuel costs, was 
published in the August 1941 Reports. Prospective purchasers 
are urged to consult these issues before buying. Because of the 
extensive background of information needed for an intelligent 
choice, the many conditions attaching to the home owner's 
selection of such equipment, and the heavy expense involved, 
no brand ratings are given here. What follows is a general 
survey of the principal points for the purchaser to consider in 
approaching the subject. 


® HEATING PLANTS 


The homeowner interested in a heating plant can choose 
between two basic systems: furnaces and boilers. In a furnace, 
cold air is heated in a space around a hot firebox and then 
allowed to escape through grills or registers into upper rooms. 
In a boiler, either water or steam carries the heat. 
(Oont’d neat page) 
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There are three types of furnaces—pipeless, gravity warm 
air, forced circulation warm air—and four types of boilers— 
one-pipe steam, two-pipe steam, gravity hot water and forced 
circulation hot water. For a more detailed discussion of the 
seven types best suited for various household requirements, see 
CU Réports, July 1941. 

Most of the furnaces and boilers in use today are designed 
with grates to burn hand-fired coal, but are capable of being 
converted to firing by oil, gas or stoker. Contrary to the claims 
of manufacturers and salesmen pushing special plants for stokers 
and oil burners, boilers and furnaces designed for hand firing 
are often excellent for automatic firing equipment. 

For the homeowner who is about to install a complete new 
system there are some advantages in selecting a furnace or boiler 
to match the fuel and firing method. But salesmen tend to 
exaggerate these advantages. And in any case, don’t buy fur. 
naces or boilers especially designed for oil this year. 

When you buy a furnace or a boiler, go to a regular heating 
contractor rather than to a department store which sells heating 
equipmen:: as a sideline. Find out what your heating require- 
ments are, ask for guarantees of good performance, and then 
get those guarantees in writing from your contractor. 

CU recommends that homeowners buy heating plants on the 
basis of stack temperatures. Obtain a written guarantee from 
the contractor and manufacturer to the effect that the boiler or 
furnace you are thinking of buying will run a stack temperature 
no higher than 600° while carrying its full load. Substitute 
500° if you want exceptional economy and can get your con- 
tractor to agree to it. 


@ FUELS AND FIRING METHODS 


From a standpoint of convenience, gas heat is practically ideal. 
But where manufactured gas must be used, the cost is pro- 
hibitive for the average homeowner (about $200 a year for a 
six-room house). In areas where natural gas is abundant and 
cheap, it is recommended, for about $110 worth of natural gas 
is equivalent to $200 worth of manufactured gas. 

Oil heat is not quite so convenient as gas heat, but less 
expensive. For a great many people it represents the maximum 
of heating convenience within their financial reach. But because 
of the possible oil shortage in some parts of the country, this 
is not a good time to buy an oil burner in those areas. If you 
do buy an oil burner, be sure to get one that can be fitted with 
gtates for hand firing. 
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Coal stoker firing is less convenient but more economical than 
oil heat. Stokers are made for both anthracite and bituminous 
coal. Anthracite stokers have higher initial and fuel costs, but 
their fires need little attention and ashes are removed from the 
pit automatically. With bituminous stokers fires must be tended 
frequently, and in almost all models clinkers must be removed 
from the firebed by hand. Choose a stoker according to the 
type of coal most readily available in your locality. 

If you are planning to install a whole new heating plant, by 
all means consider a “magazine feed” boiler or furnace. All 
factors considered (see table for figures on electricity, service, 
equipment cost, depreciation and replacement), this type of 
unit provides the most in heating comfort and convenience per 
dollar of “total yearly cost.” 

At the present time the “Best Buy” in firing methods and 
fuels is hand-fired coal. You can have autometic heat if you 
install a damper regulator with a room thermostat. If the heat- 
ing plant is in good condition and the fire properly tended, 
hand firing can produce heating comfort equal to that produced 
by oil or stoker firing. 

Though coal shortages are less probable than oil shortages, 
consumers may have to pay high prices for coal in the near 
future. Scarcity of freight cars, speculation, and, in the case 
of bituminous coal, diversion of immense quantities for defense 
purposes, may combine to raise prices. 

CU recommends buying as much of your winter supply as 
possible, as early as possible. It will probably pay you to 
increase your storage facilities to hold, if possible, a year’s 
supply. In normal times this extra space will allow you to take 
advantage of low prices during certain seasons. 


® HOW TO SAVE FUEL 

With impending fuel shortages and rising prices, getting 
more heat for their money is becoming a prime consideration 
for homeowners. CU field tests showed that appalling amounts 
of fuel are wasted annually because typical American homes 
retain heat poorly. Below is a 10-point program for reducing 
fuel consumptioh by 35% to 65% in an average home. 

1. Place a 4” layer of rock wool over the upper story ceilings. 

2. Fit the window of every warm room with a tight-fitting 
storm window. Put a tight-fitting storm door, preferably with 
a vestibule arrangement, over every door leading to the outside 
of the house. , 
3. Tighten loose windows by removing and re-setting prop- 
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This table is for comparative purposes only. The figures 3 
are estimated for a six-room house and are based on the ] 
best average costs obtainable; but prices for equipment, 
fuel and power in a particular locality may vary wid, ly 
from those given. 

In accordance with actual experiences of homeowners, 
yearly fuel bills in the table below are based on the assump- 
tion that the home is heated better with automatic firing of 
any type than with hand-fired coal. If as much heat is used 
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» COMPARATIVE COSTS USING 
PRESENT BOILER OR FURNACE! 

























HAND- 
FIRED 
BOILER| ANTH- | BITUM- OIL CONVER- 
OR RACITE| INOUS BUR- SION 
FUR- STOKER] STOKER! NER GAS 
NACE— BURNER 
NOW 
rD.NAT. 
USED 4 Dice: antes . 
Equipment Cost, “| 
installed......| ..... $300 | $225 | $185] $195 
Yearly Fuel Bill.| $117 68 52 107 | 172| 95 
Depreciation & 
Replacement’..| ..... 30 23 19; 14 14 
Service for Bur- 
ner or Stoker..| ..... 8 6 15 
Electricity for 
TT Sa 20 20 13 l 1 
5% interest on 
Investment....| ..... 15 11 9; 10) 10 
TOTAL YEARLY 
GUE so oc cccee 117 141 112 163 | 197) 120 


























1 Since continued use of your present boiler or furnace involves no 
further expenditure, no depreciation or interest on the original cost of 
the boiler or furnace is included in the charges. 

# Depreciation is computed at 10% for anthracite and bituminous 
















FUEL COST ANALYSIS 









with hand firing as with an oil burner, for example, more 
hand-fired coal would be used than is estimated here. 
Yearly fuel bills are computed according to the following 
ly costs: 9 tons of nut coal at $13 per ton for hand firing; 
i anthracite buckwheat stoker coal at $8.50 per ton; bituminous 
1ers, stoker coal at $6.50 per ton; fuel oil at 7¢ per gallon; manu- 
'm p- factured gas at 65¢ per thousand cubic feet (520 Btu); 
g of natural gas at 65¢ per thousand cubic feet (1000 Btu); 
used electricity at 5¢ per kwh. 

























COMPARATIVE COSTS USING MODERN, 
SPECIAL FURNACE OR BOILER 






















































ER- GAS 
. MAGA- ANTH- | BITUM- OIL FURNACE 
ZINE RACITE| INOUS BUR- OR 
ER FEED STOKER/| STOKER| NER BOILER 
BOILER UNIT UNIT UNIT |MFD.NAT. 
AT. 
Equipment Cost, 
installed... .. $190 $420 $345 | $370 | $350 
95 Yeariy Fuel Bill.. 68 53 42 86 | 120) 67 
Depreciation & 
14 Replacement’.. 10 34 28 30| 21) 21 
Service for Bur- 
ner or Stoker..| ..... 8 8 15 x 
Electricity for 
1 SC ee 20 20 13 | 1 1 
5% interest on 
10 Investment.... 10 21 18 19| 18] 18 
TOTAL YEARLY 
20 = ~«6COST ..... 136 116 | 153 | 160} 107 
no stokers and for oil burners used with present heating plant, and for 
of oil burner units. It is computed at 8% for anthracite and bituminous 
stoker units; at 7% for gas conversion burners; at 6% for gas fur- 
us naces or boilers; at 5% for magazine feed boilers. 
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erly the inside wooden strips which the windows slide against. 
A snug-fitting window can be made to slide easily by applying | 
soap or wax. Don’t go in for expensive weatherstripping; 
storm windows are a much better investment. 

4. Heat your house only to 70°. Keep the heat turned off in 
seldom-used rooms and. in bedrooms. Sleeping with bedroom 
windows open and the heat turned on wastes fuel. 

5. Have a heating equipment dealer or engineer check your 
heating plant for defects which cause high fuel consumption, 
but be on guard against sales propaganda intended to sell you 
certain equipment or fuel. 

6. If you use hand-fired coal, install an automatic damper 
regulator and room thermostat. Make sure that the damper 
you get—or already have—banks the fire ful/y when the thermo- 
stat indicates that the house is warm enough. 

7. If you fire by hand, try switching to smaller and less 
expensive grades of coal, such as pea or buckwheat. An ash 
pit blower may be needed to make this possible. 

8. If you have a steam boiler, with or without a jacket, have 
it insulated with a two-inch covering of “85% magnesia” blocks 
cemented in place with asbestos, or else use a two-inch layer 
of rock wool. And make sure that all the basement heating 
pipes covered by insulation are in good condition. 

9. Have the chimney draft tested with a draft gauge. If it's 
excessive install an automatic smoke pipe regulator. 

10. Brush up on the technique of properly operating your 
heating plant; call in outside expert advice, if necessary—heat- 
ing engineers, dealers or representatives of manufacturers. 


HOME MAINTENANCE AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


Starting in the January 1938 issue of the Reports, a series of 
articles on housing covered the following subjects: Buying, 
Building or Renting (January) ; Selection of Site, Plan of House 
(February); Building Industry, Architects, Engineers, Con- 
tractors, Guarantees (March); Building and Structural Mate 
rials (April); Finishes, Flooring, Trims and Paints (May); 
Roofing Materials, Flashings, Windows, Doors (June) ; Insula- 
tion, Weatherstripping (August); Illumination, Wiring and 
Fixtures (October). In large part, the information contained in 
these articles remains as useful now as at the time of publication. 

In addition, the following articles may be found helpful: 
Summer Air Conditioning (May 1941); Fluorescent Lighting 
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(January 1941); How to Buy a Heating Plant (July 1941); 
How to Cut Your Fuel Bill (August 1941). 
For information on ordering these issues, see page 381. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS 


Fruit juicers are of two general types, reamer and pressure. 
The simplest and cheapest of the reamer type is the one-piece 
glass saucer with conical center, costing from 10¢ to 25¢. It is 
satisfactory where use is infrequent and little fruit is squeezed 
at a time. Do not buy the two-piece sets with a glass extractor 
having slots through which the juice drains into a glass bowl. 
The slots clog and chips of glass can fall into the juice 
unnoticed. 

Reamer-type extractors are less desirable than the pressure 
type because they are somewhat less convenient, slightly more 
difficult to clean and deliver slightly more pulp with the juice. 
They do, however, yield more juice. 

There are two kinds of pressure juicers. In one the fruit is 
squeezed between two jaws (jaw-pressure type) and in the 
other it is forced down over a cone (gear-pressure type). The 
jaw-pressure type is somewhat more convenient and better 
adapted to all citrus fruits. However, it crushes the fruit to the 
extent that some of the oils are forced out of the outer skin 
and, along with dirt and coloring matter, may be carried into 
the juice. Fruits should be thoroughly washed before squeezing 
in this type. 

Most extractors are to some extent die castings. Shortages 

- of necessary metals have restricted the production of die cast- 
ings, so that many of the brands tested by CU in February 
1939 have been disappearing from the market. The reamer type 
of extractor, since it can be made of glass or plastics, will 
probably be much more readily available than the pressure type, 
which requires metals. 

The following ratings are based on laboratory tests made in 
February 1939. Prices were those prevailing in October 1941. 

From CU Reports, March 1939. 

BEST BUYS 
Any good one-piece glass extractor (hand type). 10¢ to 25¢. 
Super Juicer (National Die Casting Co., Chicago). $1.98. 
Gear-pressure type. 
ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In estimated order of quality without regard to price) 
Juice-O-Mat (Rival Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo.). $3.29. Gear- 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
pressure type. Most efficient of this type tested. 

Juice King (National Die Casting Co.). $2.95; with chrome 
head, $3.95. Gear-pressure type. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
Lorraine Orange Juice Extractor (Lorraine Metal Mfg. Co.). 
59¢. Squeezing parts not rustproof. Inefficient. 
Handy Andy (Handy Andy Specialty Co.). $1.50. Reamer type. 
Cheap, flimsy construction. 
Two-piece glass sets with extractor and bowl. Slots can clog 
and glass may chip off into juice. 


KITCHEN KNIVES 


The best blades are forged—hammered from bars of heated 
steel. Forging, which allows the blade to be tapered from 
handle to point, produces a fine-grained metal which takes and 
holds a sharp cutting edge. You can recognize a forged blade 
by its thick bolster (the part of the blade which is joined to 
the handle). Sometimes, however, knives of inferior quality 
have an overlay of metal at the bolster to make them look 
like forged blades. 

Blades stamped from sheets of steel usually aren't tapered, 
though occasionally you can find a stamped blade with some 
degree of tapering. 

Despite their obvious advantages, stainless steel blades are 
generally—though not always—inferior to carbon steel blades. 
Chromium-plated knives can combine resistance to stain with a 


good quality of carbon steel. . 


Most kitchen knives are bought off the counters of the five- 
and-tens; and tests show most of them to be extremely poor 
buys. CU's advice is to buy good cutlery and take good care 
of it. 

Ratings below are based on tests of knives on the market in 
July 1941. Prices, except where otherwise noted, are for 3” 


kitchen knives and are the prices paid for test samples in New 


York City. They vary greatly from store to store. 
From CU Reports, July 1941. (Labor notes included.) 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Rusnorstain (Robert F. Mosley, Ltd., Sheffield, England). 4” 
knife, $1.65. High quality forged knife of stainless steel. 
]. A. Henckels (J. A. Henckels, Solingen, Germany). 3%” 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
knife, $1.35. A good quality stainless steel knife and, like 
the Rusnorstain, representative of good imported cutlery. Not 
at present being imported but dealers report large stocks on 
hand. Knives are now being made in this country under the 
J. A. Henckels name but the domestic product is inferior to 
the German (see rating below). Both products are stamped 
with the name of the country in which they are made. 

Case (W. R. Case & Sons, Bradford, Pa.). 75¢. Chromium- 
plated blade of high quality. 

]. A. Henckels “Welcut.” 3%” stainless steel knife, 50¢. The 
trade name “Welcut” is applied to the Henckels knife of 
U. S. manufacture. The knife was not entirely stainless. 

Cattaraugus (Cattaraugus Cutlery Co., Little Valley, N. Y.). 
Chromium-plated razor type blade in special handle (a very 
convenient paring knife), 40¢; non-stainless, high carbon 
steel blade, 30¢. These were good quality knives. Stain- 
less blades of this manufacture inferior to the plated and 
non-stainless (see rating below). 

Universal Crobalt Stainless (Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn.). Prices paid for samples varied from 35¢ 
to 70¢ for the same type 3” knife. Claimed to be “made of 
a new stainless cobalt steel.” Good for a stainless knife. 

Sears’ Sta-Sharp Cat. No. —9320 (Sears-Roebuck). 49¢ plus 
postage. A very good stainless blade in a good plastic nandle. 
One of the few domestic knives that was properly tapered. 

Universal Hollow Ground Stainless (Landers, Frary & Clark). 
35¢. A good quality knife. 

Universal Stainless (Landers, Frary & Clark). 25¢. About 
the same quality steel as in knife listed above except that it 
was not hollow ground. Hollow grinding adds a little to the 
ease of sharpening. 


’ Ward's Cat. No. —3389 (Montgomery Ward). 32¢ plus 


postage. A good quality hollow ground stainless knife. A 
good buy. 

Cattaraugus (Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.). 30¢. Plain high car- 
bon steel knife. Not stainless. 

Kutmaster (Utica Cutlery Co., Utica, N. Y.). 40¢. Metium 
quality stainless blade. 

Sears’ Dunlap Cat. No. —9778 (Sears-Roebuck). 19¢ plus 
postage. Medium quality stainless blade. Better than others 
in its price class. A good buy. . 

Robeson Shuredge Black Hawk (Robeson Cutlery Co., Perry, 

N. H.). 35¢. “Chrome treated high carbon: steel.” Stain- 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
resistant but not stainless. Rubber handle was unsatisfactory, 

Cattaraugus “Stainless” (Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.). 25¢. Good 
quality of blade for stainless knife. 

Russell (Russell Harrington Cutlery Co., Southbridge, Mass.). 
30¢. A fair quality stainless knife. 

Lamson (Lamson-Goodnow Mfg. Co., Shelburne Falls, Mass.). 
45¢. Stainless blade; quality well below others at this price. 

Robeson Shuredge Chromium Plated (Robeson Cutlery Co.). 
25¢. Fair blade. Lower quality than Black Hawk. 

Sears’ Fulton Cat. No. —9631 (Sears-Roebuck). 13¢ plus 
postage. Chrome-plated blade in satisfactory hard rubber 
handle. A comparatively low-quality knife but better than 
others in this price class. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
Robeson Shuredge “Stainless.” (Robeson Cutlery Co.). 15¢. 
The following brands were representative of the cheap 
cutlery sold in five-and-tens. They are of little value in the 
hitchen. 


Geneva Forge. 
Robinson. 
Landers. 


KNIFE SHARPENERS 


High quality cutlery should be taken to a professional grinder, 
since it requires very skilful sharpening. Once a good edge has 
been ground into a blade, you can keep it sharp at home by 
occasionally whetting the knife against a butcher's steel or 
hand stone. 

Poor quality knives, however, won't hold an edge long 
enough to make it worthwhile to have them ground by an 
expert. You can keep a fairly good edge on them by frequent 
use of a kitchen knife sharpener. 

The techniques of using the various types of sharpeners rated 
below are described in CU Reports, July 1941. 





DISC TYPE 





ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality) 

Edlund (Edlund Co., Burlington, Vt.). 50¢. Pair of discs 

mounted to form a v-shaped slot through which knife is 

drawn. Did not sharpen as rapidly as some of the others, 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
but amount of metal/removed was less excessive. ‘Difficult 
for left-handed_person to use. 

Monarch (manufacturer not known). 50¢. Variation of the 
disc type. Consisted of steel rods set in shape of V through 
which knife was drawn. 

Eversharp (E. W. Carpenter Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn.). 
With handle, 29¢; without handle (for fastening on wall), 
10¢. This and the Ace sharpener below were the most 
effective of the disc sharpeners. 

Ace (Ace Hardware Mfg. Co., Philadelphia). 39¢. Quality 
about the same as that of Eversharp above. No reason for 
higher price. 

NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Aé&J (A & J Kitchen Tool Co.). 10¢ in Woolworth stores. 
Consisted of only one disc over which the knife was drawn 
through slots in a metal covering. 





GRINDERS 





Ratings are in approximate order of quality based on con- 
struction, ease of manipulation and sharpening effectiveness. 


ACCEPTABLE 

Dazey (Dazey Chum Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.). $1.59. While 
the construction of this grinder was not quite so sturdy as 
that of the Wulff and Vindex listed below, it was much 
easier to manipulate and did a better sharpening job." 

Vindex (National Sewing Machine Co., Belvidere, Ill.). $1.60. 
Same type as Dazey. It was of much better construction but 
design features are stich that it was not so easy to operate. 

Wulff (Wulff Mfg. Co., Ghicago). $1 plus postage. Not 
found in any retail stores. Sold by Montgomery Ward as 
Cat. No. —2024. 84¢ plus postage. Consisted of a single 
stone with slots in a metal covering in which knife is held. 





HAND ABRASIVE STONES 





Most of these are the products of two large manufacturers 


of abrasives. 
The silicon carbide product of the Carborundum Co. at 





1This brand and the Vindex are die castings. Because of increasing 
pene restrictions on die castings this type may not be on the 
market long. 
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Niagara Falls is known by the trade name of Carborundum; 
that of Behr-Manning Co., of Troy, N. Y., is known as 


Crystolon. 
HOME LIGHTING 


@ FLUORESCENT TUBES 


Fluorescent lighting is relatively new, but even at the present 
stage of development it offers advantages over conventional 
lighting. Its principal advantage is low operating cost; at a 5¢ 
or more per kilowatt-hour charge fdr electricity, it pays to 
invest in fluorescent fixtures. Besides, they give softer, more 
diffused light and the fluorescent tubes have greater life. At 
an electric rate much less than 5¢ per kilowatt-hour, total sav- 
ings are not so great, because of the comparatively high initial 
cost of fluorescent fixtures. 

CU verified the economical nature of fluorescents by testing 
samples of 15-watt daylight tubes. Five samples lasted an aver- 
age of 2,260 hours, which compares with a life of about 1,000 
hours for incandescents. 

Fluorescent “15-watt 18-inch daylight” tubes use about 20 
watts on a-c and about 35 watts on d-c, while producing 
illumination approximately equivalent to that of a 50-watt 
incandescent bulb. 

The fluorescents, therefore, at any given wattage level, may 
be expected to last more than twice as long and give nearly 
three times as much light as incandescents. And at compar- 
able levels of light output, they last more than twice as long 
and require a third as much current. 

There is an imperceptible flicker when operated on a-c which 
may make the light of a single fluorescent tube somewhat 
objectionable because of its stroboscopic or stop-motion effect 
(visible when moving objects are about). This can be over- 
come by using two tubes together in a special fixture. Fixtures 
which can be used on both a-c.and d-c are less economical than 
plain a-c fixtures. 

The most efficient and least flickering “color” in fluorescent 
fixtures is the “3500° K white.” The best type of fixture has 
a replaceable thermal glow cartridge starter (usually plugged 
in the fixture back of the tube). After about 2,000 hours of use, 
the tube usually fails to light; it should be replaced promptly. 
If the tube is allowed to remain in the socket, the starter will 
wear out and will also have to be replaced, and the auxiliary 
device which limits the electric current flow may also be 


damaged. 
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Fluorescent tubes range in size from 9 inches (6 watts) to 
60 inches (100 watts). The most popular and cheapest size is 
the 15-watt, 18-inch tube, which lists at 75¢ for a 1-inch 
diameter, and at 95¢ for a 14 inch diameter tube (it can be 
bought at a discount). The 14 inch tube has a lower brightness 
than the 1-inch tube and is preferable if the tube is w ve 
exposed to view. 

From CU Reports, January 1941. 


@ INCANDESCENT BULBS 

“Better Light—Better Sight” advertising to the contrary, an 
illuminating intensity of 5 to 10 foot-candles, with the com- 
bination of direct and semi-indirect illumination frequently used 
in homes, is adequate for ordinary reading for persons with 
normal vision. With the types of floor lamps or other fixtures 
common in most homes, higher intensities may produce sufficient 
glare to cause marked eyestrain. If glare is present it nullifies 
part of the illuminating effect of the light. 

The following table gives the distances at which light bulbs 
of various sizes must be placed from reading matter (without 
a reflector) to give an illuminating intensity of about 10 foot- 


y candles. 


SIZE OF BULB DISTANCE 
IN WATTS IN INCHES 
25 18 
40 23 
50 28 
60 31 
75 35 
100 43 
Remember that the cost of the bulbs themselves is less im- 
portant than the cost of the electricity they use. Very cheap 
bulbs may have such low efficiencies that they are exorbitantly 
expensive to use, despite their low original price. 


LINOLEUM AND FELT-BASE FLOOR 
COVERINGS 


There are three basic types of linoleum: plain, printed and 
inlaid; all others are but variations of these. Inlaid linoleum 
is the most expensive and is not likely to be as serviceable as 
plain linoleum of the same thickness. Printed linoleum is least 
expensive, and least durable. 

Felt-base floor coverings have no burlap back as does lino- 
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LINOLEUM 





leum. They lack the resiliency that cork gives to true linoleum, 
and tend to tear and crack easily. However, if properly laid 
and cared for, they can give fair service. Their one advantage 
over linoleum is that the moisture-proof felt base will not be 
affected by water, whereas the burlap base of linoleum will be. 
In general, although they are cheaper than linoleum, they will 
be found to give less service per dollar. 

The following ratings are based on laboratory tests and 
examinations. Tests were based on Federal specifications for 
pliability, indentation, thickness, seasoning, color, pattern and 
finish. In addition, tests were made for resistance to abrasion 
and for the effects of alkaline cleaners on the products. 

No acute shortages of linoleum or felt-base coverings have 
occurred yet, though trade journals report that future shortages 
are not improbable. Restrictions on cork and burlap, materials 
important in the production of linoleum, are forcing sub- 
stitutions of other materials. And these substitutions may lead 
to lowered quality. Though price increases in linoleum and 
felt-base coverings have not been great compared to increases 
in prices of other consumers’ goods, prices have risen somewhat 
and will probably continue to rise. 8 

Prices vary somewhat in different stores. The prices given 
in the ratings (per squate yard) are those paid for the samples. 
From CU Reports, April 1940. (Labor notes included.) 





LINOLEUM 





Differences in quality between different brands are not great; 
far greater differences exist between different types of the same 
brand than exist between brands. 

ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality as indicated by the tests) 

Sloane-Blabon (Sloane-Blabon Corp., Trenton, N. J.). Printed 
79¢, standard plain $1.14, }” plain $1.52, medium battleship 
(#e”) $1.92. All grades and colors tested were consistently 
better in resistance to abrasion and to indentation, and in plia- 
bility than the other brands tested. 

Congoleum-Nairn Sealex (Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, 
N. J.). Standard plain $1.14, 4” plain $1.74, medium battle- 
ship (#”) $1.85. Resistance to abrasion and to indentation 
slightly less than in Sloane-Blabon samples. 

Pabco (Paraffine Compenies, Inc., San Francisco and NYC). 
Standard plain $1.18, }” plain $1.79, medium battleship - 

(#e”) $1.97. 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
Armstrong (Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.). Printed 
64¢, standard plain $1.34, 4” plain $1.64, medium battleship 
(%%”) $2.04. Fair resistance to abrasion and to indentation. 





FELT-BASE FLOOR COVERINGS 


BEST BUYS 

Chromalin (Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass.). 84¢. Same 
abrasion resistance and alkali and indentation resistance as 
Koloflor. Both these brands were much superior to the other 
felt-base floor coverings. 

Koloflor (Delaware Floor Products, Inc., Wilmington, Del.). 
98¢. Superior in abrasion tests to printed linoleums and, 
except for Chromalin, to the other felt-base products tested; 
extremely pliable, resistance to alkali exceptional, good re- 
sistance to indentation. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality as indicated by the tests) 


Bird’s Felt Base “Armored with Bakelite” (Bird & Son). 49¢. 
Low in resistance to alkali; low in resistance to abrasion. Par- 
ticularly flexible. 

Armstrong’s Felt Base (Armstrong Cork Co.). 49¢. Low in 
resistance to alkali; low in resistance to abrasion. Fairly 
flexible. 





NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The following brands showed very poor quality in the tests: 


Congoleum Gold Seal (Congoleum-Nairn). 46¢. Flexibility 
poor, cracked easily. 

Congoleum Crescent Seal (Congoleum-Nairn). 40¢. 

Calomor (Sloane-Blabon Corp.). 40¢. 

Pabco Stainless Sheen (Paraffine Companies, Inc.). 60¢. 


MATTRESSES 


See “Bedsprings and Mattresses,” page 252. 


PRESSURE COOKERS 


Pressure cookers save time and fuel; and, as compared with 


_ ordinary cooking, they improve the quality and nutritional value 


of many foods. 
How much longer pressure cookers will remain on the market 

















is uncertain. Both Sears-Roebuck and Montgomery Ward adver- 
tise cast aluminum cookers in their Winter catalogs. Many 
stores in New York City, however, have only stainless steel 


cookers. And even these may be discontinued. Since the ratings ~ 


below were compiled (November 1940) substitutions in mate- 
rials may have altered the quality of some of the brands. It is 
known, for example, that Presto cookers are now being made 
with tinned pans and racks instead of aluminum ones. 

Listings are in increasing order of price, since all the cookers 
were about equal in quality. (Prices given were those prevail- 
ing to October 1941.) 

From CU Reports, November: 1940. 


ACCEPTABLE 
Sears’ Kook-Kwick (Sears-Roebuck). 2 qt. Cat. No.—5487, 
$6.95; 3 qt. Cat. No.—5488, $7.95 plus postage; 4 qt. Cat. 
No.—5489, $8.95. Similar to Presto in design and operation. 
Ward’s (Montgomery Ward). 2 qt. Cat. No.—1761, $6.95; 
3 qt. Cat. No.—1762, $7.95; 4 qt. Cat. No.—1763, $8.95 
plus postage. Appearance and operation same as Sears’. 
Presto (National Pressure Cooker Co., Eau Claire, Wis.). 2 qt., 
$9.87; 3 qt., $10.81; 4 qt., $11.87. Not price-fixed and can 
purchased in some places at slightly lower prices. 
Flex-Seal (Vischer Products Co., Chicago). 1 qt., $7.95; 2 qt., 
$9.95; 3 qt., $11.95; 4 qt., $13.95. Prices are for aluminum 
cookers which have been discontinued but are still available 
in a few stores: 2 and 4 qt. sizes are available in stainless 
steel at $13.95 and $17.95. 


PILE RUGS 


When buying rugs or carpets this year, be especially careful 
to check on quality. Not only is there likely to-be a general 
“pricing up”—that is, shifting lower quality goods to higher 
price categories—but there are also indications of an increase in 
imperfect rugs on the market. And these imperfect specimer:: 
may be passed off by some storekeepers as perfect rugs, instead 
of being called “seconds,” as has been customary. 

According to tests made by the Federal Bureau of Standards, 
density of pile has a greater effect on the durability of a rug 
than any other single factor. You can determine the relative 
density by counting the number of tufts per square inch on the 
back of a rug. Rare Orientals may have as many as 500 tufts 
per square inch; good Wilsons have about 120 and medium 
Wiltons, about 90; good Axminsters and Velvets, about 80; 
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medium Axminsters and Velvets, about 60. Poor rugs of any 
weave may have as low as 25 tufts per square inch. 

A pile made of worsted (combed) yarns will wear better 
and is more expensive than pile made of woolen (uncombed) 
yarns. Twisted yarns of two or more plies will also give extra 
wear for the same number of tufts per square inch. 

Because of rising wool prices many manufacturers are sub- 
stituting rayon for the wool formerly used in rugs. This, again, 
makes it necessary for consumers to exercise special care in buy- 
ing rugs today. For although much progress has been made in 
treating rayon so as to increase its resistance to wear, there's no 
assurance yet that even treated rayon will stand up under normal 
rug usage. Moreover, there’s no way of telling whether the 
fayon content of a rug has been properly treated, or, indeed, 
whether it has been treated at all. Therefore, at least until the 
new processes have been tested by experience, it’s best to avoid 
rugs made of rayon or part rayon pile. 

It is usually advisable to select the better grades of less expen- 
sive weaves rather than the cheaper grades of more expensive 
weaves. In decreasing order of cost the most common weaves 
of rugs with cut-pile surfaces are Wilton, Axminster and Velvet 
(the term ““Wilton-Velvet” is a misnomer). The tapestry weave 
has a loop pile, and rugs with it are generally cheaper than cut- 
pile rugs. The term Broadloom is correctly applied to any seam- 
less rug woven 54 inches or wider, regardless of quality or 
weave. 

Heavy linen and cotton yarns are used for the backing of a 
rug. Jute and twisted paper are also used, but these are less 
desirable and are unsatisfactory if there is any danger of their 
getting wet, for they deteriorate rapidly then. 

Under pads will add considerably to the life of a rug, besides 
producing a luxuriant feel of high pile—and they're relatively 
inexpensive. Pads increase the durability of rugs with short 
pile more than those with long pile. 


SEWING MACHINES 


A report on sewing machines, with brand ratings, will appear 
in an early issue of the Reports. 


SHOWER CURTAINS 


A shower curtain should be water-repellent, colorfast to hot 
soapy water and sunlight, and capable of resisting the ravages 
of mildew, and heat. If the curtain is made of more than one 
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piece of fabric, the seams should be strong. Metal rings on top 
should be inserted in reinforced hems so that they will not pull 
out easily. 

Shower curtains come in three basic types: treated fabrics, 
coated fabrics, and sheet films of rubber or synthetics such as 
pliofilm. 

Treated curtains are made of heavier fabrics than coated cur- 
tains, and are better for all-round utility. Coated fabrics are 
made of lightweight fabrics with loose weaves, and the weight 
is made up with the coating. The sheet films have no fabric 
at all. 

Colorfastness to sunlight and washing depends on the dyestuff 
used and the method of application. A guarantee of colorfast- 
ness is desirable. 

Prices for shower curtains range from $1 to about $7, de- 
pending on the type, design and method used in applying the 
color. For all-round utility and lopg wear, treated cotton, cot- 
ton-and-tayon mixtures and silks are “Best Buys.” Next come 
the coated cotton, cotton-and-rayon mixtures and silk, followed 
by the treated rayons and coated rayons. The solid rubber sheet, 
if heavy enough, compares favorably with the coated fabrics. 
The lightweight rubber and pliofilm require special care if they 
are to last long. 

From CU Reports, July 1940. 


SLIPCOVERS 


Good slipcovers will protect upholstery from dust, from 
much hard wear, and from fading in strong sunlight. 

The most widely used fabrics for slipcovers are: 

Chintz—a fairly thin but firmly woven fabric, either in 
solid color or printed design, usually finished with a glazed or 
shiny surface. This finish may or may not withstand wash- 
ing, depending on the materials used in applying the glaze. 
The finish in the cheaper grades is usually not of the per- 
manent variety. 

Crash—a rather coarsely woven fabric with uneven yarns 
and texture, in solid colors or print design, made of linen 
or cotton, or mixtures of both. It may ravel in washing. 

Cretonne—a printed fabric of linen or cotton in all varieties 
of weaves and finishes. Some chintzes come under this heading. 

Homes pun—a bulky fabric of cotton in rough-textured weave 
and surface, but soft to handle. Usually not washable, be- 
cause of shrinkage. 
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Muslin or sheeting—a plain cotton fabric, fairly thin and 
Tight in weight, used only in the cheaper grades of slip covers. 

Sailcloth—a lightweight canvas type of fabric tightly woven 
and very strong. 

“Dustite,” “Dustone,” and the like are terms used to desig- 
nate tightly woven fabrics which are less porous than the 
average fabric, and thus more protective against dust. 

In addition to the fabric itself, the trimming should be 
carefully chosen. It should be just as colorfast and washable 
as the fabric used. 

“Fabric finishes” are now being applied to textiles to give 
them new properties. Of particular importance are finishes 
which make fabrics more crush- and moisture-resistant. If well 
applied, such finishes are of distinct advantage in slipcover 
materials. 

From CU Reports, April 1940. 





APPROXIMATE YARDAGE AND LABOR COSTS 





The yardage figures below allow for cord welted seams and 
box pleated skirts. The workroom requires two yards of ma- 
terial in addition if the welting is to be made of the same 
fabric. 

Labor cost is strongly influenced by the location and repu- 
tation of the maker. The estimates here are the result of a 
Spot survey made in 1940. Some increases in labor costs are 
to be expected. 

APPROXI- 
MATE YARDS APPROXIMATE 
OF MATERIAL -ABOR COSTS 
($) (in 
a > US CITIES AND 
WIDTH WIDTH LARGE TOWNS) 





3-piece suite, 5 separate 


Pe .siietestas vie 28-30 3840 23.00 
Davenport, 3 cushions. .... 13-14 18-19 12.50 
Armchair, 1 cushion...... 74 104-11 10.00 
Wingchair, 1 cushion..... 8 11 10.00 
Cogswell chair, 1 cushion.. 7 94-10 10.00 
Studio couch, 3 cushions.. 9-11 13-14 12.50 





° THERMOMETERS 


Two general types of thermometers are in common use. The 
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familiar mercury- or alcohol-in-glass thermome':r is one. The . 
other is the bimetallic strip thermometer in which the differ- 
ence in the rate of expansion of two metals causes a pointer 
to move over a circular scale which is on the face of the 
thermometer. 

A liquid-in-glass thermometer will in general be more accu- 
tate, but if it is not properly aged before calibration it will 
give incorrect readings which will get progressively worse dur- 
ing the first few years of its life; the error may amount to 
Several degrees. When buying a thermometer, particularly a 
cheap one, select one that registers about the average of others 
displayed close by. In the liquid type, make sure there is no 
gap or bubble in the liquid column, and that the glass tube 
is firmly fastened to the scale. 


@ REFRIGERATOR 


Thermometers responding slowly to change of temperature 
are preferable, for they will not be immediately affected by 
the draft of warm air that enters the refrigerator when it is 
opened. A liquid-in-glass thermometer enclosed in an outer 
glass case or a bimetallic strip thermometer is best. 


@ CLINICAL 

These are mercury-in-glass thermometers which differ from 
those designed for other uses in that they continue to read 
the highest temperature reached until “shaken down.” 

Buy a clinical thermometer accompanied by a certificate 
stating that it meets a// the requirements of Commercial Stand- 
ard CS1-32, U. S. Dep’t of Commerce, and that the manufac- 
turer has on file a record of test. Such a thermometer need 
not cost more than 75¢. 


HOUSEHOLD AMMONIA 


Ammonia is a good cleanser where non-corrosive alkaline 
action is needed. It is effective in cleaning glassware, porcelain, 
windows and tile floors, and it helps to soften water. It should 
be kept in a cool place and should be tightly corked. 

Cloudy ammonias are no stronger than clear ammonias and 
serve no special p 

The table below lists 16 brands in order of equivalent cost 
per pint of 10% ammonia. These costs are based on battle sizes 
found by CU’s shoppers. In some cases larger sizes may be 
available and are likely to be more economical. 

From CU Reports, October 1940. 
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e. cost 
. NET COST PER 
- CON- PER PINT 
e BRAND AND PACKER TENTS STRENGTH PRICE PINT 10% 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (FL. oz.) (%) (¢) (¢) (¢) 
u- 
ll BEST BUYS 
f- Co-op (East. Coop. Whole- 
0 sale) . a Be *t 5.5 5.6 
a Wilbert’ PM (Wilbert’ s Prod. 
rs Net t.26.46e eh china’ 32 8.9 10 5.0 5.6 
° ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
. A&P (A&P Stores)....... So ,4e 8... 63 aoe 
Kroger’s Avalon (Kroger 
Re oo da bau Ge dee 32 49 10 5.0 10.2 
e Trex (Trex Mfg. Co.)..... 30 5.1 10 5.3 10.4 
y | “W” Brand (F. W. Wool- 
is ' worth Stores).......... 32 4.7 10 5.0 10.6 
” Hazel Wonder (Nat'l Tea 
| Rae eae Sa ee 144 104 10 11.4 11.0 
} Bohack’s (Bohack Stores) 16 6.9 10 10.0 14.5 
c.C. Parsons (Parsons Am- 
n monia Co.) . 32 Rh ee 2 mae * 
d Red Cap (Kimball Co.).. 10 9.4 9 14.4 15.3 
gaia agai 10 7.0 8 12.8 18.3 
e Eaton' (Eaton & Co.).... 12 96 15 20.0 20.9 
- Pender Extra Quality 
‘. (Pender Stores)........ 10 8 8 12.0 22.0 
d Brady (Brady Prod. Co.). 16 3.5 7 7.0 23.0 
Asias' (A&P)............ 11? 5.0 9 12.4 24.8 
Diamond (Loblaw Gro- 
ceteria).. iP 64.6 tit -Fa 
Asco (American Stores Co. ) 9 2.4 8 14.2 59.3 
e —_—_———_—_— 
L, 1 Canadian boned prices given in Canadian cents. * Net contents 
mot stated on labe 
! HOUSEHOLD BLEACHES 
t Household bleaches are all essentially the same product—a 





solution of sodium hypochlorite with enough caustic soda, 
washing soda or a mixture of the two present to help keep the 
Solution stable. 

These household bleaches are used mainly to whiten undyed 
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linen or cotton fabrics. They should never be used on silk, 
rayon or wool, and they will attack most colored fabrics. 

Soaking dirty clothes in bleach solution is wasteful as the 
soil uses up the bleach before it can act on the clothes. The 
bleach should be added to the last soap water, anid water and 
bleach should be completely mixed before the clothes are put 
in and then well rinsed out afterwards. Otherwise the result 
may be tendering and tearing of the clothes. 

As a disinfectant, bleach should not be used until the object 
on which it is used has been thoroughly scrubbed and cleaned. 

Most bleaches contain 5% or 5.25% of sodium hypochlorite — 
when packed, and loss of strength in storage is small so long 
as they are tightly stoppered and kept in a cool dark place. All 
of the bleaches tested by CU which had percentages decidedly 
less than 5% were in bottles with cork stoppets. Bleaching 
solutions should be stoppered with rubber stoppers or caps 
resistant to the solution. 

Scarcity of chlorine may result in restrictions and sharply 
rising prices on this type of bleach. 

From CU Reports, January 1941. 





BLEACHES: STRENGTH & PRICZ COMPARISONS 





The bleaches listed below were tested for hypochlorite content 
and net volume claims. They are listed in order of increasing 
cost per pint based on 5% sodium hypochlorite. Note that 
some brands were so low in strength that they would not work 
effectively at usual dilutions. 


NET 


CONTENTS 


COST PER 
pint 5% (¢) 


BRAND AND PACKER 
OR DISTRIBUTOR 


STRENGTH OF 
SODIUM HYPO- 
CHLORITE (%) 


(FL. 02.) 





ACCEPTABLE 
**33”’ (Beacon Chemical Co.)...° 32 
Kroger’s Avalon (Kroger Co.). 32 
Sunny Day (First Nat'l Stores) 32 
White Magic (Home Needs 
Co.) 32 
Kleen Lin (A&P) 26 
Bohack’s (Bohack Stores)..... 32 
Co-op (East Coop. Wholesale). 32 





CONTENTS 
(FL. 02.) 
STRENGTH OF 
SODIUM HYPO- 
COST PER 


BRAND AND PACKER 
OR DISTRIBUTOR 


cuLorite (%) 





ACCEPTABLE—CONT' 
Dazzle (Prescott Co.)......... 32 
Laundrex (H. A. Marr) 

Sunbrite’ (A&P). : 

Wilbert’s (W ‘Ibert’ s Prod. Co.) 

Clorox (Clorox Chemical Co.).. 

Magic White' (Loblaw Grece- 


ut w & iG 
wu Ow oO 


Lily White’ (Lily White Co.).. 
Mighty (Mighty Co.)........ 
Puroform' (Crescent Products) 
Bull (Garber Eagle Oil Corp.).. 
Dainty White’ (Dainty White 

RE Ghaihiins onie take edun 22 7 


Oe NW 


1 Canadian brand; prices given in Canadian cents. 


CLEANERS—DRAIN 


For cleaning out clogged drains, flaked lye, which can be 
purchased in bulk at grocery stores, is most economical. All 
commercial drain openers contain some form of lye. On porce- 
lain wash-bow! drains flaked lye or commercial drain openers 
must be used very carefully, if at all, as they will damage 
porcelain immediately on contact. They should never be used 
in aluminum or galvanized iron drains. And remember that 
these lye products have a corrosivé effect on clothing and skin; 
be especially careful that they do not splash into your eyes. 

Most commercial drain openers contain sodium hydroxide. 
Where potassium hydroxide is used, as it is in some brands, a 
statement to that effect is farried on the label. The main dif- 
ference between the two chemicals is that potassium hydroxide 
forms a soft-soap substance, while sodium hydroxide produces 
hard soap. Thus if the clogging is due to an accumulation of 
. fatty substance, the potassium compound will prove more 
effective than the sodium. Otherwise, both are equally effective. 

Some drain openers contain aluminum filings which increase 
the speed and violence of action; such preparations are helpful 








for use with stubborn cloggings. The filings show up as small 
bright pieces of metal in the drain opener; sometimes their 
presence is stated on the label. 


CLEANERS—HAND 


Hand cleaners, used for removing greasy, grimy dirt, can 
be bought as soap pastes or powders. All contain varying 
amounts of abrasive material, ranging from mild abrasivey 
such as talc or flour to harsh abrasives such as pumice o 
quartz sand. Cleaners with harsh abrasives cut stubborn dirt 
more readily, but their continued use should be avoided 
because of possible abrasion and infection of the skin. Some 
hand cleaners contain liquids which dissolve grease present 


on hands; these solvents may have a harmful, drying effect: 


on the skin. And persons who are affected by the alkalinity 
of ordinary soap will be affected by the alkalinity of hand 
cleaners. 

To eliminate possible harm from alkalinity, abrasiveness and 
solvent action, a new type of hand cleaner containing strong 
wetting agents is in use. Though shown to be highly effective, 
this type has not yet been introduced commercially to any large 
extent. Since they are not yet widely available, CU has not 
tested any of these new hand cleaners. As soon as material is 
available it will be published in the Reports. 

Ratings below are based on CU tests made in September 1941, 
The principal factors considered were alkalinity and abrasive 
content. With the exception of Boraxo, all brands contained 
harsh abrasives. The price in brackets is the cost per 8 oz. of 
dry material. 

ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 
Boraxo (Pacific Coast Borax Co., NYC). 2 cans for 25¢, 

{19¢]. Powder. Contained no harsh abrasives. Lowest alka- 

linity of those tested. 

Gre-Solvent (The Utility Co., NYC). 11¢. [21¢]. Paste. 

Mobo (John T. Stanley Co., Inc., NYC). 10¢. [25¢]. Paste. 

W bite Sail (A&P, NYC). 7¢. [5.4¢]. Paste. High abrasive 
content. 

Dif (Dif Corporation, Garwood, N. J.). 15¢. [22¢]. Powder. 

High alkalinity. 


Spic-N-Spam (Endurance Products Co., NYC; distributed by 


Strauss Stores). 18¢. [2.8¢]. Paste. Very high abrasive 
content. Gave very poor sudsing action. 
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CLEANERS—KITCHEN AND 
BATHROOM 


For dishes the most suitable cleaner in hard water is a soap 
with builder, such as Co-op General Purpose, Onkor Granu- 
lated, or Oxydol. For pots and pans, on which food may be 


' burned or stuck, a metal pad and soap will usually be found 


most efficient. Mild scouring powders or metal pads may be 
used on enamelware. 

Steel wool is best for aluminum ware. It has enough abrasive 
action to do the necessary cleaning and yet is fine enough not 
to scratch aluminum too deeply. Ordinarily, scouring powders 
are too abrasive for use with aluminum. 

Strongly alkaline cleaners (such as trisodium phosphate, wash- 
ing soda, or a scouring powder containing a large percentage 
of these) should never be used with aluminum, which is easily 
injured by alkalies. Acid cleaners damage aluminum, too. 

Tests made at lowa State College showed that 13 commercial 
cleaning powders scratched and dulled porcelain enamel surfaces, 
such as are found in bathroom washbowls and tubs. The use 
of these abrasive cleaners roughens the enamel surface so that 
it collects dirt and stains more readily. Thus the enamel requires 
more scrubbing and scouring, which in turn leads to more 
stains. If a housewife never uses abrasives in the first place, 
porcelain enamel surfaces won't require scouring. 

The table below shows how the cleaners ranked in harshness 
in the Iowa State College tests. Baking soda, also tested, pro- 
duced no noticeable wear on porcelain enamel. 

Mild Abrasiveness: Powdered Enamel. 

Moderate Abrasiveness: Wright's Silver Cream; Old Dutch; 


' Porcela; Bon-Ami ; Shi-nup. 


Harsh Abrasiveness: Cameo; Kitchen Klenzer, IGA. 

Very Harsh Abrasiveness: Sunbrite; Bab-o; Royal Lemon; 
Brite-ize. 

Porcelain enamel bathtubs and washbasins can be safely 
Cleaned with an acid cleaner but will roughen when exposed to 
Strong alkalies. Soap and water will usually be sufficient; if 
not, a mild abrasive such as powdered enamel or whiting can 
be used. For stubborn dirt, sodium metaphosphate (Calgon), 
pyrophosphate (Co-op water softener), sodium metasilicate, or 
trisodium phosphate (Oakite), will usually be found to have an 


| efficient and safe detergent effect. Iron (rust) stains may be 


easily removed from porcelain enamel by a solution of oxalic 
or 10% hydrochloric acid (poison) which will remove the 
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stains without affecting the porcelain finish. Oxalic acid may 
be injurious if there is a cut on the hand. It should always 
be used with rubber gloves. Grease can be removed by using 
kerosene or some other organic solvent. 


CLEANERS—SPOTS AND STAINS 


Because of the serious hazard of fire, explosion and poison- 
ing involved in the use of dry-cleaning solvents, none of these 
products can be approved for home use in quantity (as for 
dry-cleaning a whole garment). 

Naphtha and Stoddard solvent (also a naphtha), both ex- 
plosive and inflammable, are more dangerous than carbon 
tetrachloride (or trichloroethylene) for home dry-cleaning. 
Carbon tetrachloride has poisonous fumes, however, and should 
therefore be used outdoors or at an open window. Defense 
tequirements are making it difficult for consumers to obtain 
carbon tetrachloride, so that unfortunately the use of naphtha 
will probably increase. 

Stain-removing products are generally simple in composition, 
and can be bought more cheaply under their common or chemical 
names than under trade names. 

From CU Reports, January 1939. (Prices given were those 
prevailing in October 1941, except where otherwise indicated 
by footnote.) 

Reference: 

“Stain Removal from Fabrics, Home Methods”; Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1474; available from Sup’t of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 5¢. 

ACCEPTABLE 
@ NON-INFLAMMABLE 

Consisted of carbon tetrachloride, except where noted. This 
type will not burn or explode, but its vapors are poisonous—use 
only out of doors or with unusually good ventilation, 
Tri-Clene Fabric Cleaner (E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Wilmington, Del.). 9-oz. can, 50¢. Trichloroethylene. 
Macy's Cleaning Fluid (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 8-oz. can, 

26¢. 

Carbona Cleaning Fluid (Carbona Products Co., NYC). 4-oz. 
bottle, 25¢. 
Elkay’s Klens-All (United Drug, Boston). 4-oz. bottle, 25¢. 


@ SEMI-INFLAMMABLE TYPE 
Mixtures of naphtha and carbon tetrachloride, except where 
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‘noted. Will not burn when first opened, but may become 


inflammable on prolonged exposure to air. Vapors poisonous. 


Fullerine (W. P. Fuller, San Francisco). 1-qt. can, 60¢.* 


Standard Oil Cleaning Fluid (Standard of Calif. Service Sta- 
tions). 1-pt. can, 37¢.2 

DeLuxe Cleaning Fluid (Midway Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.; 5-&-10-cent stores). 4-oz. bottle, 10¢. Leaves odor in 
fabric; otherwise good buy at price. 


| Fireproof Energine (Cummer Products Co., Bedford, Ohio). 


24-0z. can, 10¢; 8-oz. can, 35¢. 

Extane Spot Remover (Stanco, Inc., Bayway, N. J.). 8-oz. can, 
25¢. 

Nacto Fabric Cleaner (Nacto Cleaner Corp., NYC). 8-oz. 
can, 50¢. Apparently consisted of carbon tetrachloride mixed 
with one or more other solvents. 


| Griffin Quick Cleaning Fluid (Griffin Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 


N. Y.). 34-0z. bottle, 25¢; 8-oz. bottle, 40¢. More than 80% 
carbon tetrachloride. 

Siop Spot (Union Oil Co. of Calif., Los Angeles). 5-oz. bot- 
tle, 50¢.* 


® INFLAMMABLE 
Will burn, but vapors are not explosive at temperatures below 
100° F. 
Rio Grande Solvent (Rio Grande Gasoline Stations). Sold in 
bulk, 7¢ a qt.? 
Signal Stoddard Cleaner (Signal Gasoline Stations). 4 gal., 
13¢.1 Meets specifications for Stoddard solvent. 
NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The following cleaners are vated “Not Acceptable” because 
they are inflammable and explode at temperatures too low for 
safety. 
Gasoline. 
Denatured Ether. 
Mufti (Mufti Co.). 6-oz. can, 27¢.1 
Justrite Cleaning Fluid (Walgreen). 10-oz. can, 21¢. 
Inflammable Energine (Cummer Products). 2}-oz. can, 10¢. 
Premier (Sontag Drugstores). 1-pt. can, 19¢.1 


41939 price. 


CLEANERS—WINDOWS 


Advertised glass cleaners, while often convenient and efficient, 
are expensive. “Best Buys” are still the old standbys—house- 


hold ammonia, rubbing alcohol, kerosene, and trisodium phos- 
phate. Ammonia can be used by adding a tablespoonful of 10% 
ammonia to a pail of water. 

A few drops of kerosene on a clean, moist rag is an excellent 
window cleaner, and less unpleasant to use than ammonia, 
Rubbing alcohol (if available) mixed half-and-half with water 
also works well. 

Most professional window-cleaners use trisodium phosphate— 
a teaspoonful to a gallon of water. It can be purchased simply 
as trisodium phosphate, by initials (TSP) or under some brand 
name such as Oakite. 


HOUSEHOLD DEODORANTS AND 
DISINFECTANTS — 


Cleanliness, sunshine and fresh air are the best deodorants 
and are sufficient disinfectants in many cases. Immersion in 
boiling water or heating at the temperature of boiling water 
is the most reliable method of disinfecting articles which can 
be treated in this way. Fumigation of rooms to disinfect them 
after illness is usually unnecessary—and not very effective 
anyway. 

Many so-called deodorants merely cover up one odor with 
another which may be less objectionable. 

Ref.: “Some Common Disinfectants”; Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
926; available from Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 3¢. 

ACCEPTABLE 

40% Formaldehyde Solution—Formalin (drugstores). About 
50¢ a lb. Dilute 1 part of the solution with 9 parts of water, 

Compound Solution of Cresol USP (drugstores). About 60¢ 
a pt. Mix 4 oz. in 1 gal. of water (does not mix well with 
hard water). Poisonous. 

Chlorinated Lime—bleaching powder, chloride of lime (drug- 
stores). About 12¢ a Ib. Mix 6 oz. in 1 gal. of water. 
Keep in tightly sealed containers. Good disinfectant and 
deodorant but harmful to fabrics and metal. Not effective 
against tuberculosis germs. 

Sodium Hypochlorite Solution (5%). The familiar bleaching 

solutions sold in grocery stores under such names as Clorox, 

Sani-Clor, Hi-Lex, &c., are of this type. They are general 

disinfectants and deodorants, but are harmful to fabrics and 

metals. Not effective against tuberculosis germs, nor for 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
treating ivy poisoning, insect bites, and many other things 
which have been claimed for them. 

Zonite (Zonite Products Corp., NYC). 69¢ for 14 oz. Es- 
sentially the same as a dilute solution of Clorox. 

Lysol (Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Bloomfield, N. J.). Similar 
to Compound Solution of Cresol USP, but more expensive 
(79¢ a pt.). Unsuitable or dangerous for many of its recom- 
mended uses, such as douching, body disinfectant, &c. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Pine-Oil Disinfectants. Ineffective against many bacteria. 

Bichloride of Mercury (corrosive sublimate, mercuric chloride). 
A dangerous poison and less effective than other, safer dis- 
infectants. 

Carbolic Acid (phenol). Poisonous, expensive, odor objection- 
able; and less effective than generally believed. 

Sanovan Deodorant. Price excessive (8-oz. can, 80¢). Irritating 
if used on skin as suggested. 


INSECT CONTROL 


Excellent pamphlets on the control of insects and other pésts, 
issued by the U. S. Dep't of Agriculture, can be obtained from 
the Sup’t of Documents, Washington, D. C. See page 12 for 
ordering. 

@ FLIES 

Flypaper intelligently placed about the house is recommended. 
A mixture of 3 teaspoonfuls of 40% formaldehyde (formalin) 
Sdlution (poison) in a pint of water and a little brown sugar 
may be placed with pieces of bread in saucers where flies will 
be attracted to it. 

Pyrethrum-kerosene sprays such as Flit or Fly-Tox are effec- 
tive only if they come into actual contact with the flies. A 
pyrethrum-kerosene spray can be made at home for about 60¢ to 
$1.00 a gal. Add 1 lb. of pyrethrum powder (purchase from 
fresh stock of seed or insecticide companies, not from drug- 
Stores) to a gallon of white kerosene. Stir occasionally for 
several hours, allow the mixture to settle overnight, and pour off 
the clear liquid. Keep in tightly stoppered containers. 


® MOSQUITOES 


A pyrethrum-kerosene spray may be used (see above for 
Method of making). This (or a good commercial pyrethrum 
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insecticide) will also give some protection against the large 
variety of crawling and winged creatures which infest the open 
country in Summer. Openings in living quarters should be 
protected with fine mesh wire screens or cloth netting. 

Oil of citronella is an effective temporary repellent. Place a 
few drops of the following solution, which your druggist can 
make up, on a cloth hung over the head of the bed: oil of 
citronella, 1 0z; spirits of camphor, 1 0z; oil of cedar, 4 oz. 

Scratching mosquito bites invites infection. Treatment with 
dilute ammonia water or a paste of Sodium bicarbonate may 
relieve the itching somewhat. Follow this with a soothing appli- 
cation such as zinc oxide and lime water lotion or calamine 
lotion. 


@ MOTHS 


Naphthalene flakes or balls (moth balls), gum camphor and 
paradichlorobenzene are the most common household moth pre 
ventives. But these are effective only if 1 Ib. is used for each 
100 cu. ft. of closet space, and if the space is airtight to prevent 
escape of fumes and dilution of the preventives. Even in this 
concentration moth larvae already present may live and feed for 
72 hours. Therefore, the best precautions are those taken before 
articles are stored. Clothes should be dry cleaned or exposed 
to sunlight, then wrapped in strong paper; many bags sold for 
this purpose are very effective. 

Manufacturers are experimenting with methods of pre-treating 
woolens so that they will be unpalatable to insects. 


HOUSEHOLD OILS 


As the Buying Guide goes to press (November 1941), CU 
is conducting tests on various brands of household oils. The 
results on these tests, with brand ratings, will appear in the 
Reports early in 1942. 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


A report on house and interior paints and varnishes, with 
guidance for selecting good brands during the period of short- 
ages and substitutions affecting these products, is in preparation 
and will appear in an early issue of the Reports. 


@ PAINT BRUSH CLEANERS 


Frequently-used paint brushes should never be kept in water. 
The best procedure is to suspend brushes in kerosene so that 
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PAINTING SUPPLIES, METAL POLISHES 291 
the bristles are completely covered. Raw linseed oil or turpen- 
tine may also be used, though they are more expensive than 
kerosene. 

Paint should never be permitted to harden on brushes. If it 
does harden, however, it may be removed by soaking the brush 
in kerosene for a long time, washing with a mixture of 3 parts 
of benzene or naphtha to 2 parts of acetone, and then brushing 
out on newspaper. (Use the mixture with caution; the vapor 
are highly inflammable, and poisonous if inhaled.) Another 
| solution which can be used for this purpose is a solution of 

equal parts of turpentine and household ammonia. This is 























safer, cheaper and more readily available. 

When storing brushes for some time, treat them with the mix- 
ture described above, wash with soap and water, dry thoroughly 
and wrap in paper. 

For general cleaning of paint brushes, choose cleaning agents 
according to the type of paint used on the brush. Brushes used 
with oil paints and varnishes should first be cleaned with raw 
linseed oil or turpentine, and then with kerosene, naphtha or 
benzene. Kerosene is best for cleaning brushes used with flat 
*paints ; denatured alcohol for brushes used with shellac; naphtha 


} and acetone for brushes used with lacquers; water for brushes 


used with calcimine or whitewash. 

Commercial paint brush cleaners, such as Dic-a-doo, often 
contain strong alkaline chemicals like TSP (tri-sodium-phos- 
phate), which are apt to damage brush bristles, 


® PAINT REMOVERS 


To soften paint so that it can be scraped off, use a strong 
solution of TSP (tri-sodium-phosphate). If any of the solution 
touches your skin wash it off promptly. Complete removal of 
paint may require an abrasive, such as sandpaper or steel wool 
or a scraper. You should avoid inhaling the dust from sanding 
—especially if working on lead paints. The best way to do this 
is. to wet the surface and use waterproof sandpaper. Many 
commercial paint removers consist of mixtures of wood alcohol, 
acetone, and benzol (poisonous vapors), with sometimes a small 
amount of paraffin. 


METAL POLISHES 


Polishes give metals a shiny surface by producing light 
scratches; but these scratches must be so minute that are 
invisible to the naked eye, appearing only under the microscope 
as fine parallel lines. If the abrasive used in polishing is too 
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hard, the scratches will be visible and the surface of the metal 
marred. On the other hand, if the abrasive is too soft it will 
merely slide over the metal surface without affecting it. 

The hardness of the metal to be shined is the most important 
factor in the choice of the correct polish. The ratings below 
indicate the proper polishes for several metals. Each listing is 
is alphabetical order. 

From CU Reports, May 1940. 








ALUMINUM 
BEST BUY 
Steel Wool and Soap. 
ACCEPTABLE 
Alumin-Nu (Pynosol Co., Chicago). 5-oz. can, 35¢; 1-lb. can, 


75¢. 
Nu-A-Lu (Nu-A-Lu Co., NYC). 6-oz. bottle, 25¢. 
NOT ACCEPTABLE 
Broza (Lumo Corp.). 10-oz. can. Sand and soap. Abrasive 
too coarse for aluminum. 
Dexta (Dexta Co.). 4-oz. can, 10¢; 12-0z. can, 20¢. Ground 
limestone with added soap. Abrasive too coarse for aluminum. 





BRASS, BRONZE AND COPPER 


ACCEPTABLE 

Adro Metal Polish (Adro Co., NYC). 1-pt. can, 55¢. Liquid 
polish. Priced rather high. 

Army and Navy Metal Polish (Grady Mfg. Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y.). 6-oz. can, 10¢. 

Knox-Tarnish (Dolphin Chemical Co., Chicago). Small can, 
25¢. 

Liberty Metal Polish (Scranton Chemical Co., Scranton, Pa.). 

Magic Metal Polish (Magic Polish Co., NYC). 1-pt. can, 40¢. 

Matchless Liquid Rouge (Matchless Metal Polish Co., Ridge- 
wood, N. J.). 1-pt. can, 45¢; 1-qt. can, 65¢. 

More Lustre Metal Polishing Cloth (K & B Chemical Co.). 

Noxon Cleaner Polish (Noxon Chemical Products Co., New. 
ark). 3-oz. can, 10¢ (Woolworth’s); 1-qt. can, 59¢ to 75¢. 

Rub-Less Metal Polish (Feiner Chemical Mfg. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.). 3-0z. can, 10¢. : 

Silco Metal Polish (Tamms Silicao Co., Chicago). 4 oz., 10¢. 

Sun Sparkle Metal and Glass Polish (Sparkle Chemical Co, 

Long Island City, N. Y.). 1-pt. can, 45¢. 
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NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Buckeye Copper Polish (Buckeye Chemical Co.). 1-lb. box, 
60¢. Powder. Poisonous; contained 16% of oxalic acid. 

Signal Metal Polish (Baltimore Copper Paint Co.). 1-pt. can, 
30¢. Inflammable. Naphtha type. 

Solarine (Solarine Products Co.). Inflammable; contained 
nitrobenzene. 

Star Dust Metal Conditioner and Polish (Star Dust Div. of 
Cleveland Container Co.). 4 lb., 40¢; 1 Ib., $1. Powder. 
Contained 9% of oxalic acid. 





CHROMIUM 


BEST BUYS 
(For home cleaning) 


Kerosene and damp cloth. 
Soap and water. 





ACCEPTABLE 
(For automobiles) 
Admiral Chromium Cleaner (Admiral Products Co., NYC). 
}-pt. can, 29¢. A solvent emulsion in water. 
Packard Chromium Cleaner (Packard Motor Car Co.). 4-pt. 
can, 50¢. A similar emulsion, but with more solvent present. 
Simoniz EZ-2 Chrome Cleaner (Simoniz Co., Chicago). 16-oz. 
can, 50¢. Metal polish with a mixture of pine oil and mineral 
oil added. 





SILVER AND PEWTER 


ACCEPTABLE 

Electro-Silicon Polishing Cream (Electro-Silicon Co., NYC). 
4-oz. can, 10¢; 8-oz. can, 19¢. 

Electro-Silicon Silver Polishing Powder (Electro-Silicon Co.). 
4-0z. can, 10¢; 8-oz. can, 19¢. 

The Glad Rag (Glad Rag Products Corp., NYC). 2 sizes of 
cloth, 10¢ and 20¢. 

Gorham’s Silver Polishing Cream (Gorham Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.). 8-oz. jar, 23¢ to 35¢. 

Gorham’s Silver Polishing Powder (Gorham Mfg. Co.). 6-oz. 
can, 35¢. 

Jobnson’s Shi-nup Silver Polish (S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, 
Wis.). 8-oz. jar, 25¢. 

Kantor’s Sunshine Silver Polish (Klein & Son, Montgomery, 
Ala.). 8-oz. bottle. 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Reed & Barton Silver Polish (Reed & Barton, Taunton, Mass.), 
3-oz. jar, 10¢. 

Silvertex Powder (Galree Products Company, NYC). 8-0z, 
jar, 50¢. 

Tarnish-Resist Silver Polish (John L. Snowber, NYC). 4-07, 
bottle, 50¢. 

Wright's Silver Cream (J. A. Wright & Co., Keene, N. H.), 
8-oz. jar, 25¢. 

NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Magic Silver and Pewter Polish (Magic Polish Co.). 8-oz. can, 

25¢. Too harsh for silver and pewter. 





SILVER-PROTECTIVE CLOTHS 


ACCEPTABLE 
Pamilla Silver Cloth (Pacific Mills, Boston). $2.50 a yd. 
Silver-impregnated cloth. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
Silverbrite Pad (Swartzbough Mfg. Co.). Contained lead 


acetate. 
LAUNDRY SOAPS 


CU's tests made in July 1940 indicated that all laundry soaps 
of the same type, regardless of claims made, will wash clothes 
equally white under the same conditions of water hardness, 
temperature and mechanical action. Soaps should therefore be 
purchased on the basis of price and with consideration of the 
kind of water available. 

In soft-water and slightly hard-water areas, silks, woolens and 
rayons can be washed with soap without builder (pure soap) 
while cottons and linens can be washed with built soap (soap 
with a mild alkali added). In moderately hard- and very hard- 
water areas it is more efficient to soften water first and then 
use soaps as with soft and slightly hard water; or use a soap 
containing sodium metaphosphate or sodium pyrophosphate as 
a builder (see table). 

Sodium pyrophosphate (available at Cooperative stores) and 
sodium metaphosphate (Calgon) form soluble compounds with 








hard water and are therefore the best water softeners to use. 
In addition, they are safe for silks and woolens. 
The soaps below are listed in order of increasing cost pet 






pound of dry soap within each group. Although prices may 
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SOAPS WITHOUT BUILDER 295 
have changed somewhat since these ratings were compiled, it 
is unlikely that any considerable quality deterioration has taken 

SS.), place. If the price of some brand has risen out of proportion 
to price increases of other brands, that brand’s standing in its 
8-02, group will be lowered. 
From CU Reports, July 1940. (Labor notes included.) 
4-02, See explanatory footnotes at end of table. 
H.), 
SOAPS WITHOUT BUILDER 
PRICE COST 
Can, CLAIMED PER PER 
NET PACKAGE DRY 
— BRAND AND MANUFACTURER WEIGHT OR BAR POUND! 
= OR DISTRIBUTOR (0z.) (¢) (¢) 
ACCEPTABLE 
yd, (In order of increasing cost per lb. of dry soap within each 
group) 
| @ FLAKES WITHOUT BUILDER 
ead . Kroger’s Avalon (Kroger Co.)... 22 19 13 
Ward’s (Montgomery Ward).... 13 13 16 
IGA? (Indep. Grocers Alliance)... 22° 19 16 
Kirkman (Kirkman & Son)..... 18 19 17 
“ps | Atlantic (A&P).. ; oe HRS tos 19 
hes Blue Label (Coop. Distrib. +. ae 13 15 19 
ess, Lux (Lever Bros.)........... hs 23 30 
a Fwory (Procter & Gamble)....... 12.5 23 31 
® CHIPS WITHOUT BUILDER 
ind Ward’s* (Montgomery Ward).... 22° 16.3 14 
P) § Blue Label (Coop. Distrib.).... 22° 18 15 
ap Chipso* (Procter & Gamble)..... 22 22 1§ 
td-} Fels Naphtha® (Fels & Co.)..... 21° 23 22 
en 
ap ® GRANULES WITHOUT BUILDER 
as Chipso® (Procter & Gamble)..... 22 22 18 
Co-op Olive Oil Soap (East. 
nd Coop. Wholesale)............. 208 27 24 
ith Ivory Snow (Procter & Gamble). 12.5 23 31 
** | @BARS WITHOUT BUILDER‘ 






Ward’s White Floating (Mont- 
SG WGGED. vcriceeevee coc 5 4.2 14 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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Onkor Granulated (Nassour 


Dithieiadn Gstdcns cece s 10 
Rinso* (Lever Bros.)............ 29 
OxydoP (Procter & Gamble)..... 27 
Par Perfect Concentrated (Par 

Tian eMiaces 00600040 10 


Scotch Granulated (White King). 18 
Co-op Soap Compound (East 


Coop. Wholesale)............. 22 
Co-op Granulated (East. Coop. 

DS tenis wa rbines soba 17 
Silver Dust* (Lever Bros.)...... 12 


‘© CHIPS WITH OTHER BUILDERS 

20 Mule Team Borax (Pacific 
a) DoS ee 7 

@ GRANULES WITH OTHER BUILDERS 

Kroger’s Avalon® (Kroger Co.).. 20 






23 
19 
19 
19 
25 
18 


20 
23 


21 


13 


CLAIMED PER PER 
NET PACKAGE DRY 
BRAND AND MANUFACTURER WEIGHT OR BAR POUND! 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (oz.) (¢) (¢) 
a ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
CD White Floating (Coop. 

SE ee 8 18 
Par (Gordon-Allen, Ltd.)........ 6.5 7 19 
Ivory (Procter & Gamble)... .. ot ae 9 20 

SOAPS WITH BUILDER 
> 
Sq é 
5 > Z S x xe ac 
E s = = Be S me 4 
. c PS 29 @us wz 
BRAND AND MANUFACTURER of 25 os Es 
OR DISTRIBUTOR 22 de £28 82 
@ FLAKES WITH SODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 
Co-op General Purpose (East. 
Coop. Wholesale)............. 25 22 20 14 


® GRANULES WITH SODIUM PYRO- OR METAPHOSPHATE 


14 
14 
15 
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r ss hUBS me 
be 28a Sf 
2 a QGaw aw 
Es si ag2 *% 
Dt BRAND AND MANUFACTURER 5 2 - a G Mabe 
2 OR DISTRIBUTOR 22> ds #£< = $2 
ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
Ward’s* (Montgomery Ward).... 12 24 7.13 
Selox Speed Soap? (Procter & 
| RS Se gy A 28 17.5 12 13 
Blue Label* (Coop. Distrib.).... 16 24 #8617 14 
“a Concentrated Super Suds* 
(Colgate-Palmolive-Peet)..... 28 24 20 15 
Klek* (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet).. 19 i9 17 17 
a @® BARS WITH OTHER BUILDERS’ 
L Ward’s White Naphtha*? (Mont- 
a gomery Ward)............... 28 9 i 
5 IGA Family Yellow Laundry? 
2 (Indep. Grocers Alliance)...... 15 8 eo: © 
| Co-op Brown Laundry (East. 
y Coop. Wholesale)............. 9 12 5 9 
Fels Naphtha* (Fels & Co.)..... 12 10 4 10 
OK (Procter & Gamble)......... 11 2... 4*r 
Kirkman’s Borax (Kirkman & 
E SA ky Re He pee 
P&G White Naphtha? (Procter & 
PRES be Pe 24 10 5 13 
White King Laundry* (Los 
Angeles Soap Co.)............ 14 7 4 14 
Octagon® (Colgate-Palmolive- 
STR cones sche watiues all 8 a. 14 
2 Based on dry soap actually present. Inert filler, moisture, 
towels, glasses and other non-soap ingredients or premiums ex- 
cluded. * Contains an excess of inert t. *Short-weight. * Net 
weights given are actual; manufacturers did not state 


















Automobiles & Supplies 


Automobile factories are already being used for defense pro- 
duction and their facilities will be needed more and more as 
the war effort gathers strength. 

This will place an increasing burden on the used car market. 

Military needs for oil, gas, antifreeze, metal and rubber will 
tend to discourage the individual use of pleasure cars. Con- 
sumers who continue to use cars will need to exercise much 
more care than usual, not only in buying them, but also in 
keeping them serviced and in. driving with economy. 

Production of passenger cars has already been cut by govern- 
ment order to 50% of the 194i model year output, and further 
cuts would be no surprise. 


ANTIFREEZES 


Ethylene glycol is the best antifreeze for general use. But it 
is expensive and, at present, supplies are being heavily con- 
sumed by defense requirements. Consequently, it may be 
difficult to obtain. 

Denatured ethyl alcohol is usually preferable for use in cars 
whose radiators are not leakproof. Alcohols may also be difficult 
to get, since they are subject to priorities regulation. 

CU recommends that in using alcohol antifreeze in cars 
equipped with hot-water heaters, the cooling system thermostat 
should be set somewhat lower (not over 155° F.) than for use 
with ethylene glycol, as otherwise there will be rapid evapora- 
tion of the alcohol. Since this may impair heater performance, 
ethylene glycol is preferable for use in cars with hot-water 
heaters. 

Some of the alcohol solutions have non-volatile oils added 
to serve as evaporation retarders. These retarders are of limited 
effectiveness, but alcohols to which they have been added are 
better buys (at about the same price) than those that do not 
have them. 

If you use alcohol, try to get denatured grain alcohol. CU 
has always advised against using antifreeze made from methyl 
alcohol (methanol), which is poisonous, but for many caf 
owners it may be the only kind available. If you have to use 








it, try to guard against poisonous vapors by making sure that 














































ANTIFREEZES 299 


the cooling system is perfectly tight, and that the water never 
gets overheated. 

: Salt solutions, honey and other sugar solutions, kerosene and 
) fuel oil should not be used in radiators. Nevertheless, shortages 
of glycol and alcohols will probably force more extensive use 
of them. Alkali will probably be added to the salt (calcium 


r0- : ‘ 

chloride) solutions to prevent rust formation. Alkalies should 
as 

be handled with care. 
ot Thorough cleaning of the radiator is advisable before the anti- 


“ill freeze is added. Also tighten all hose connections and replace 
any worn ones. Tighten the water pump and cylinder head 
ch nuts. (If the cylinder head gaskets are defective, it is especially 
: important to replace them before adding ethylene glycol. CU 


3 has received reports of serious damage caused by ethylene glycol 
oll seeping past defective gaskets and “gumming up” the motor.) 
ber When filling a radiator containing antifreeze, keep the water 


level about one inch below opening of overflow pipe (two 
inches if the motor is cold). 
From CU Reports, November 1938. (Prices given were those - 
prevailing in October 1941.) 
BEST BUYS 
® ETHYLENE GLYCOL 
be Eveready Prestone (Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., NYC). 
$2.65 a gal. Added rust inhibitor. 
= Zerex (E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.). 
$2.65 a gal. Added protective ingredients. 
Firestone Frigitone (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
-_ Ohio). $2.65 a gal. 
Cities Service Permanent (Cities Service Oil Co., Grand Forks, 
N. D.). $2.65 a gal. Approximately 4.8% petroleum oil 
re added. 
re. Perma-Guard (Standard Oil Co. of N. J.). $2.65 a gal. 
ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
ded ® DENATURED ETHYL ALCOHOL 
ted | Super Pyro (U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., NYC). 25¢ a qt. 
are Contained an evaporation retarder. 
Thermo Royal (Publicker Co.). 25¢ a qt. Contained an 
evaporation retarder. 
Super Duratex. 16¢ a qt. in gal. lots. No evaporation retarder. 
Duratex (Endurance Products Co., NYC). 19¢ a qt. in gal. 
lots. “Alcohol-Glycerin” on label misleading since prepara- 
tion contained little glycerin. No evaporation retarder. 
Five Star (Du Pont Co.). 25¢ a qt. Added corrosion inhibitor. 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
@ MIXTURES 
Ward's Non-Evaporating (Montgomery Ward). 55¢ a qt. 
($1.98 a gal.) plus postage. A mixture of antifreeze liqpids, 
Sears’ Super Service (Sears-Roebuck). 55¢ a qt. ($1.98 a gal.) 
plus postage. A mixture of antifreeze liquids. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
® METHANOL and antifreezes consisting principally of it: 


Zerone (Du Pont Co.). 

Blo-zero (Guardian Products Co.). About 50% methanol. 

Flotex (Windsor-Lloyd Products, Inc.). 

Genuine Ford (Ford Motor Co.). Partly methanol. 

Genuine General Motors (General Motors Corp.). 

Koldpruf (Cities.Service Oil Co.). 

Methazone (Templar Products Co.). About 75% methanol. 

Mobile (Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.). About 60% methanol. 

Nor’way (Commercial Solvents Corp.). 

Tri-Rad (Standard Oil Co. of N. J.). Isopropyl alcohol and 
methanol. 


® SALT SOLUTIONS 
Alpeo (Aluminum Linflax Co.). Essentially a solution of 


calcium chloride in water. 
All-Winter (All-Winter Anti-Freeze Co.). 


@ KEROSENE azd antifreezes containing it: 


Hamm's Permazone (Midwest Chemical Co.). Mixture of 
kerosene and distillate with dye. 


1942 AUTOMOBILES 


CU's annual Auto Issue of the Reports, to appear early in 
1942, will give detailed ratings and. technical specifications of 
all leading 1942 models. 


GASOLINE 


Steep rises in gasoline prices and taxes make operating 
economy more important than ever. Here are some ways to cut 
your car’s fuel costs: 

1. Avoid rapid acceleration. Start off in low gear and shift 
to high at about 10 m.p.h. (in normal driving skip second 
gear). Don’t use full power except in emergencies; if the 
accelerator is pushed more than half way down, most carburetors 
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GASOLINE 301 
will operate on a richer and therefore a much less economical 
gas mixture. 

2. Keep the air filter clean. 

3. Old and improperly adjusted carburetors lead to poor gas 
mileage; they should be adjusted by an expert. This is not 
a job for amateurs. 

4. Keep your tires properly inflated; a 20% under inflation 
means your tires are absorbing 13% more of the engine’s power 
than they normally do. 

5. Proper lubrication not only saves gas, but also prevents 
premature wearing out of engine parts. Check from time to time 
to see that parts have sufficient grease. Use the lightest engine 
oil consistent with good lubrication. (Early issues of the Reports 
will carry test results on both Winter and Summer motor oils.) 

You can also save money by using cheaper grades of gasoline 
wherever possible. The three grades of gasoline—premium 
(Ethyl), regular, and third—are differentiated by price and by 
octane (anti-knock) rating. Despite Ethyl’s extensive advertis- 
ing, regular gasoline has a high enough octane rating to be 
entirely satisfactory for practically all cars, and third-grade gaso- 
line for all but later models. Disadvantages of the lower grades 
are that somewhat less power can be obtained without knocking 
and they start slightly harder in very cold weather. A little 
engine knocking or “pinging” under load with fuels of low 
octane rating does no harm. 

The wisest procedure is to try any cheap gasoline that does 
mot cause excessive knocking with the spark properly adjusted. 
Since third-grade gasolines are not for sale in every section of 
the country, and since they are not always so marked, look for 
the gasoline selling at a lower price than the regular grade 
of gas. 

A number of companies have been selling third-grade fuels 
with octane ratings of 67-68—which is about tops for the grade. 
These third-grades, like Ethyl and virtually all regular grades, 
are leaded. Non-leaded third-grades, which should work per- 
fectly well in most cars seven years old or older, are likewise 
available. 

For a fuller discussion of gasoline grades and their char- 
acteristics, with particular reference to Ethyl and the third- 
grades, see CU Reports, July 1939 and June 1941, 

Compounds claimed to be gasoline “savers” and “dopes,” 
often sold by mail, promise to increase mileage 25% to 50%. 
Such claims are of no merit, and these pep compounds are not 
to be recommended. 
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AUTO HEATERS 


Some shortages in auto heaters must be expected. Any exten 
sive substitution of materials is unlikely, since major materials 
now used are not easily replaceable. 

Tests of auto heaters conducted by CU in the past showed 
that good ones sold under private brand names were available 
nationally at about 20% less than some of the widely advertised 
brands giving the same performance. A heater with sufficient 
heating capacity for the average small car can be had for $9 
to $13. For larger cars and for very cold climates a heater of 
adequate size may cost from $18.to $30. a 

To the list price must also be added an installation charge; 
and in most cases an adjustable thermostat must be purchased 
at a cost of $1.50 to $3. 

In general, the output of a heater depends largely on size 
of core and size and speed of the fan which circulates air 
through it. 

Hot-air heaters were not rated. The “lay-on” type, par 
ticularly, is likely to permit the infiltration of poisonous carbon 
monoxide gas from the exhaust into the car. 

CU did not test the South Wind heater, which uses gasoline. 
Persons who are considering buying such a heater should take’ 
into account possible future price increases and shortages of 
gasoline. 

At the time tests were made the “Best Buys” were Ward's 
Supreme Quality; Hot Wave Twin-Flow (sold by Western 
Auto Stores) and Sears’ Heatmaster. Western Auto Stores 
advise that this year’s heater is the same except for a slight 
change in the exterior case, and sells for $9.85. Catalog 
descriptions indicate that Ward’s Standard Quality Cat. No.— 
5045 at $9.75 plus postage and Sears’ Heatmaster Cat. No.— 
08317 at $9.95 plus postage are essentially the same as those 
tested. (Prices are as of October 1941.) 


MOTOR OILS 


Contrary to oil cothpanies’ advertising, it is seldom necessary 
to change the oil in a good car every 1,000 miles. If the car is 
equipped with an oil filter, only seasonal changes should be 
necessary. In a car without a filter the oil should be drained 
every 3,000 to 5,000 miles. Filters should be cleaned or changed 
once or twice each year. Keep crankcase filled to somewhere 
between middie and lower level on oil gauge. 
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It's wise to use the lightest oil which will provide good 
lubrication for the engine. Although the lighter oils are used 
up more rapidly, they put less strain on the engine, so that a 
saving in gasoline consumption results. Heavy driving—main- 
taining high speeds for long stretches or carrying heavy loads— 
requires heavier oils. And if you notice a piston “slap” in your 
engine, change to a slightly heavier oil. 

Normally, SAE 301 for Summer use and SAE 10 or SAE 
10W for Winter use are most satisfactory. In extremely cold 
regions, the 10W oils are preferable to the 10 oils. 

A report on Winter motor oils, with brand ratings, will 
appear in an early issue of the Reports; ratings of Summer oils 
are scheduled for the Reports in the Spring of 1942. 


AUTO RADIOS 


An auto radio usually carries a 90-day guarantee for replace- 
ment of defective parts. It’s best to have this promise under- 
written by getting the serviceman who installs the set to guar- 
antee performance. This should mean that if you have trouble 
he will examine the radio, remove any defective part, exchange 
it and replace it in the set. 

The usual installation charge (around New York City, for 
example), is $3. For this sum you are entitled to installation 
of the radio and of an antenna (which you buy), button-setting, 
andl a guarantee of noise elimination as well as labor involved 
in replacing any parts which prove defective during the 90-day 
period. Also, with sets which don’t cover the extreme ends of 
the broadcast band, installation should include adjustment 
mecessary to correct this condition. 

If you have a car without a steel top, check to find out 
whether it has an antenna already built into the roof. If not, 
or if you have a steel-top car, you'll have to purchase an 
antenna. The only type that CU’ recommends is the buggy-whip. 
It is usually mounted on the side of the cowl but is available 
also for door-hinge mounting or for fastening under the edge 
of the hood. Prices of cowl antennas range from about $1 up, 
and the cheapest will give as good reception as the most expen- 
sive, though it may or may not be as durable. 

From CU Reports, May 1941. 


* SAE numbers refer to standard viscosity designations established by 
the Society of Automotive Engineers and generally -recognized in the 
Petroleum industry. 

(Cont'd neat page) 
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BEST BUYS 
The following auto radios of the “Acceptable” list are judged 
to offer the best value in the order given: 


Ward's Airline Cat. No.—567. $16.95 plus transportation. 
Philco Model AR-50. $42.50, list. 
Motorola Model 451. $47.50, list. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In estimated order of quality without regard to price) 


Philco * Model AR-75 (Philco Radio & Television Corp., Phila- 
delphia). $62.50, list. Single-button mechanical automatic 
tuning. Excellent sensitivity, automatic volume control, tone 
and volume. 

Motorola Model 501 (Galvin Mfg. Corp., Chicago). $52.50, 
list. Push-button tuning.? Excellent sensitivity, automatic 
volume control, tone and volume. Tubes hard to get at. Dis- 
regarding convenience features, this set ranked highest in 
quality of all sets tested. 

Motorola Golden Voice Model 701. $72.50, list. Push-button 
tuning. Excellent sensitivity, automatic volume control and 
volume. Tubes hard to get at. 

Motorola Model 451. $47.50, list. Push-button tuning.? Excel- 
lent sensitivity and automatic volume control. Tubes hard 
to get at. 

Motorola Model 551. $62.50, list. Push-button tuning.? Sensi- 
tivity switch. Excellent automatic volume control and volume. 
Tubes hard to get at. 

Philco* Model AR-50 (Philco Radio & Television Corp.). 
$42.50, list. Single-button mechanical automatic tuning. Ex- 
cellent sensitivity, automatic volume control and volume. 

Philco* Model AR-55. $47.50, list. Single-button mechanical 
autumatic tuning. Excellent sensitivity but model tested had 
low undistorted volume. 

Motorola Model 401. $42.50, list. Excellent sensitivity, auto- 
matic volume control, tone and volume. Tubes hard to get at. 

Philco * Model AR-45. $37.50, list. Excellent sensitivity, auto- 
matic volume control and tone, but radio tested had low 
undistorted volume. 

Motorola Model 351. $37.50, list. Excellent automatic volume 
control. Model tested did not cover entire broadcast band. 
Tubes hard to get at. 

Truetone Model D-1191 (sold by stores of Western Auto 

Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo.). $31.95. Tuning mechanism 

was furnished unassembled. Excellent sensitivity, automatic 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
volume control and volume. If assembling of tuning panel 
is not objectionable, this radio rates along with Motorola 
Model 401, above. 

Lafayette Model B-111 (Lafayette Radio Corp., NYC). $27.45 
plus $1.45 for tuning panel, plus $1.95 for firewall baffle— 
total, $30.85. This radio was not on the market during tests, 
but according to printed information it is apparently identical 

_ with Western's Truetone Model D-1191, above. 

Philco* Model AR-40. $32.50, list. Excellent sensitivity and 
tone. : 

Motorola Model 301. $32.50, list. Excellent automatic volume 
control. Low volume. Radio tested did not cover entire broad- 
cast band. Tubes hard to get at. 

Motorola Model 251. $27.50, list. 4 mechanical push-buttons. 
Low volume. Tubes hard to get at. 

Truetone Model D-1190. $26.95. Tuning mechanism was 
furnished unassembled. Poor volume. If assembling of tun- 
ing mechanism is not objectionable, this radio rates after 
Motorola Model 351. 

Lafayette Model B-110. $21.45 plus $1.45 for tuning panel, 
plus $1.95 for firewall baffle—total $24.85. This radio was 
not on the market during tests, but according to printed 
information it is apparently identical with Western's True- 
tone Model D-1190, above. 

Ward's Airline Cat. No.—567 (Montgomery Ward). $16.95 
plus transportation; store price higher. 4-button direct 
mechanical automatic tuning. Poor volume. Radio tested 
did not cover entire broadcast band. Tubes hard to get at. 

Pbilco 1 Model AR-10. $22.50, list. Poor tone and low volume. 
Tubes hard to get at. 

Arvin Model 820 (Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc., Columbus, 
Ind.). $55.95, list. Tuning mechanism was furnished un- 

‘ assembled. Single-button instantaneous automatic tuning. 
Owing to noise (“vibrator hash”), the model tested had low 
usable sensitivity. If assembling of tuning control is not 
objectionable, this radio rates after Ward's Airline Cat. No. 
—567, above. 


All of the Philco models tested failed to cover the entire broad- 


cast 

All push-button Motorolas are furnished with either a 5-button 
or a single-button tuning panel plus a tone-control-button, depending 
on the car in which the radio is to be used. In either case, the 
tuning mechanism is the same. It is an involved device, and service- 
Men report occasional trouble with it. 
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STORAGE BATTERIES 


High-priced storage batteries gave considerably longer and 
more reliable service than cheaper batteries in CU's 1938 tests. 
But the medium-priced batteries ($9 to $11) showed little if 
any superiority over low-priced brands ($6 to $8). If properly 
cared for, high-pficed batteries may be economical. But 
especially for the motorist who abuses his batteries, one with a 
minimum cost per. month of guaranteed life will be cheaper, 
even in the long run than a more expensive and longer lasting 
battery. . 

Before buying a battery, read the guarantee carefully so that 
you'll know what types of failure are covered. The best guar- 
antees cover practically any kind of battery failure and provide 
for replacing the battery with a new one at a cost proportional 
to the number of months of service which were actually 
given. 

Indications are that storage batteries may be hard to get 
during the coming year, for production has been cut con- 
siderably. Shortages also mean that you should take especially 
good care of batteries. Except for special accidents such as 
cracking or breaking of the case, most batteries go bad because 
of old age or as a result of various types of abuse. The latter 
include (1) failure to add water; (2) letting the battery stand 
idle; (3) chronic undercharging; (4) contamination of the 
electrolyte owing to use of undistilled water; (5) addition of 
acid or special battery “rejuvenators”; (6) continuous over- 
charging. ° 

Have the water level of your battery inspected every two 
weeks. If your car doesn’t have voltage regulation, get the 
generator reset before cold weather comes, so that a proper 
charge will be maintained. In cold weather, the battery can 
be saved strain if you will throw out the clutch before stepping 
on the starter. Putting the car into neutral does not accomplish 
the same thing. , 

To prevent corrosion of the terminals and cables, clean them 
thoroughly with a convenient alkali, such as household am- 
monia, borax, washing soda or bicarbonate solution and give 
them a thin coating of vaseline. Keep the top of the battery 
clean. And when your battery runs down, have it recharged 
promptly. 

Experience indicates that in cold weather cases made of 
composition material are more likely to crack than are rubber 
cases. 
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AUTO TIRES 


Tests made by a government agency show that “first-line” 
six-ply tires give the lowest cost per mile of use. They are, 
however, too heavy for most passenger cars. Four-ply tires, 
because of their greater resiliency, are much to be preferred 
to six-ply. 

Good care of tires is extremely important in getting low 
mileage cost. Watch out for improper front wheel alignment— 
loose shackles and bearings, too much or too little “toe-in.” 
Faulty alignment contributes more to the wearing out of front 
wheel tires than any other factor. 

Fast driving also causes serious wear on tires. Studies have 
shown that tire wear increases 13% as speed increases from 
20 to 30 miles per hour, and at 50 m.p.h. tire wear is almost 
double what it is at 20 m.p.h. 

Proper air pressure in tires helps reduce wear; so keep the 
pressure at the point recommended by the tire manufacturer. 
And remember that proper tire inflation also helps save 
gasoline. 

Differences in non-skid properties of various tread designs 
are slight. Whatever the advantages of one design, they are 
mostly offset by disadvantages. Skidding straight ahead is 
generally reduced by crosswise grooves; side-skidding, by 
grooves running around the tire. Most treads strike a com- 
promise between the two designs. 

Tire production has already been curtailed by defense priori- 
ties. Experiments with synthetic rubber are being made. 
Quality changes in auto tires are almost certain to occur, but 
the nature of these changes is not yet evident. 


@ RETREADED TIRES 

Use of retreaded tires has greatly increased in recent years, 
and shortages and rising prices of new tires will probably lead 
to further increases. 

There are four retreading systems: . 

1. Complete retread: The only method that can be used with 
tires which are worn through the breaker strip or are badly 
cut or snagged. It is the most satisfactory system and, when 
done properly, may be expected to deliver 70% to 80% of 
the mileage obtained from the original tread. 

2. Semi-capping: The worn tire is buffed all over the com- 
plete tread and shoulders. Material is removed from the center 
of the tread down through the breakers or tread plies and 


replaced with new tread stock. 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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3. Recapping: The tire is buffed over the complete surface 
of the tread and shoulders to remove the non-skid design, but 
rubber is not removed down to the breaker strip. 

4. Tread capping: The tread is simply buffed smooth 
between the shoulders to prepare a region to receive the new 
tread stock. This is the least satisfactory of the four systems. 

Although the latter three methods are less expensive and 
are satisfactory for light service or easy operating conditions, 
none will stand up as well as the compicte retreading job. 

Retreading may be done as many as two or three times on 
good tires which have not been injured, a:.J may save as much 
as half the cost of new tires, if properly done. 

Only first-line tires should be retreaded. And do not place 
retreaded tires on front wheels unless you know that they 
have been carefully balanced by the retreader. Retreads should 
not be expected to stand up under extreme high speed as well 
as new tires. 

Tires may also be re-grooved—new treads cut on the smooth 
worn surface of the tire. Though this adds nothing to the 
life of the tire—if anything, it will shorten the life—it does 
give the tire a little more traction. 


USED CARS 


The best place to buy used cars is generally at a new-car 
dealer's establishment in a not-too-big community, where the 
dealer's reputation can, and should, be investigated. A par- 
ticular make of car is apt to be most expertly reconditioned by 
a dealer who specializes in it, but it usually will be higher in 
price. 

Stick to the simpler cars and to standard makes for which 
parts are most readily available. Wherever possible, avoid 
cars which haven't been overhauled; if the dealer couldn't 
afford to fix them, neither can you. Keep shopping around 
for used cars until you learn how to judge them. 

If you buy for cash, obtain a clear title or bill of sale giv- 
ing serial and engine numbers, year of manufacture, sale price, 
and other details of the transaction. When you buy on time, 
demand an itemized conditional sales contract, showing how 
much you are paying for the car, for financing, &c. 

Secure as much information as possible about the history 
of the car. Ask for a written guarantee that for at least 60 
days the dealer will stand all or a stated part of any necessary 
repair expense. Disregard speedometer mileage. Worn pedal 
pads and floor mats give some indication of age or abuse. 
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Doors that spring or drag suggest a sagged or bent frame 
or misaligned body. Look under the hood for oil or water 
leaks. Reject cars that emit blue oil smoke when you race 
the engine. 

A number of mechanical and road tests should be made be- 
fore purchasing a used car. Watch out for defects which are 
expensive to repair, such as leaky water pumps and radiators, 
groaning starters, loose steering gears, batteries which will not 
stand a high discharge test, worn clutches (see Test 1 below), 
worn rings and bearings (see Test 3 below), loose or mis- 
aligned knee action front wheels (experts with gauges must 
test for this defect). 

Never buy without at least driving the car—the farther 
the better. Tests were outlined in detail in the June 1939 
Reports. Several useful ones follow: 

1. Put gears in high, set hand brake hard, race engine, let 
the clutch pedal back slowly. The clutch should take hold 
gradually, not grab or slip. The engine should finally stall; 
if not, reject the car. 

2. Push brake pedal with full strength (for 2 minutes 
hydraulic). Pedal must not reach floor. 

3. With engine thoroughly warm, drive at 40 m.p.h. on level 
road. Remove foot from accelerator until car slows to 10 
m.p.h. Then push the accelerator all the way down. If the 
exhaust gives out a large amount of light blue smoke reject 
the car. It will use too much oil. 

4. Drive at 20 m.p.h. on a smooth, level road, with no side 
wind. Release steering wheel. Car should not drift off road 
for 100 yards. 

5. Accelerate to 15 or 20 m.p.h. in low gear. Reject the car 
if the transmission howls or if there are noticeable knocks from 
the engine, indicating worn pistons, connecting-rod bearings, &c. 

6. Slow down to 3 m.p.h. in high gear, using the brake if 
mecessary. Release brake and depress the accelerator very 
gtadually. If the engine picks up smoothly without bucking or 
hesitation, condition of valves, valve guides, low-speed car- 
buretion, and ignition system is satisfactory. 

The ratings below are based mainly on durability, absence of 
inherent mechanical defects, safety, and accessibility. In any 
used car, mechanical condition is more important than make, 
but other things being equal, you are more likely to obtain 
satisfactory service from cars here rated either “Best Buy” or 
“First Choice” in the “Also Acceptable” classifications. All 
lists are in alphabetical order only. 

(Oont’d neat page) 
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From CU Reports, June 1939 (ratings revised to Fall of 
1941). 


BEST BUYS 
(In alphabetical order) 
Chevrolet. °31, ‘32, '36 Master, "38, "39-41. 
Chrysler 6. '31 Models 70 and 66, '34-'36, "38-'41.2 
DeSoto. '32-'36, '38-'41.4 
Dodge 6. '32, °33, "37-40. 
Ford. 4-cyl. '31-'33. V-8 85 HP °39, ‘41. 6 cyl. °41. 
Hudson. °35 (avoid models with Axleflex), '37-'41,1 except 
*38 Model 112. . 
Packard 6 and “120.” °37-'412 
Plymouth. All 4-cyl. models. 6-cyl. "33, ‘34 without knee 
action, °37-'40. 
Pontiac. 6-cyl. '35 and '36 without knee action, °37-'41. 8-cyl. 
"37-'41. 
Studebaker. 6-cyl. ‘36-41. 8-cyl. "38-41. Champion °39-'41.1 
Terraplane. °35 (avoid models with Axleflex), ‘37. 
Willys. All 4-cyl. models (includes Overland). 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In alphabetical order) 


® SMALL TO MEDIUM-SIZED CARS—FIRST CHOICE 

Chevrolet. °33 Master, °34-'36 Standard, "37 (avoid early 
models). 

Ford. V-8. °38. 

Lafayette. °34-°36.1 

Nash 600. °41 (avoid early models). 

Oldsmobile 6. °31-'36. 

Plymouth. °41. 

Pontiac 6. °31, "32. 

Studebaker. 6-cyl. '31-'35. Dictator 8 "31, "32. Commander 8 
"34 


Tervaplane. ‘34 (avoid models with Axleflex), '36 (model had 
slight tendency to wander). 


® SMALL TO MEDIUM-SIZED CARS—SECOND CHOICE 

Chevrolet. °35 Master (test for sway and shimmy). 

DeSoto 6. °31. 

Dodge 6. ‘31, "34 (test for sway), "35, "36 (test for wander), 
"41, 

Essex. °32. 

Ford V-8. °34-'37. 


*Better values if equipped with overarive. 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
Hudson 6. °33 Super Six, '36 (test for wander), '38 model 112. 
Plymouth. *35 and "36 (test for wander). 

Pontiac 8. 33 (avoid early models), "34 (test for’ sway). 
Terraplane. °33 (avoid early models). 

Willys 6. 

® MEDIUM-SIZED CARS—FIRST CHOICE 

Buick 40. '34-'40. 

Chrysler 6. °37.2 

DeSoto. *372 

Hudson 8. '34 (avoid models with Axleflex), '36. 

LaSalle. '34-'36. 

Mercury. °39-'41. 

Oldsmobile 6. °37-'41. 

Oldsmobile 8. °32-'41. 

Pontiac 8. *35, '36 (test for sway). 

Studebaker. President 8 "34-'37,1 Commander 8 °31-'33, °35. 


®@ MEDIUM-SIZED CARS—SECOND CHOICE 


Buick 40. °41. 

Buick 50. °31-'35, °41. 

Hudson 8. '31-'33. 

Nash 6. And '36 Model 400.* 
Nash-Lafayette. °37, '38-'40.2 
Packard 120. °35 (test for sway), "36. 


@ LARGE CARS—FIRST CHOICE 


All of these cars are relatively expensive to operate and repair 
costs are certain to be bigh. 
Buick 60. °36-'40. 
Cadillac 60. '37-'41 Model 60S, 62. '39, °41. 
Chrysler. Imperial 8 1 and Airflow 8.1 
LaSalle. °37-'41. 
Lincoln-Zephyr. °'38-'41. 
Studebaker. President 8 °31-'33. 


_@ LARGE CARS—SECOND CHOICE 


All of these cars are relatively expensive to operate and repair 
costs are high. 
Buick 60. °31-'35, "41. Models 80 and 90 '31-'41. 
Cadillac V-8. Except as above. 
Chrysler 8. Deluxe 8, Royal 8, Airstream 8, and Custom 












Imperial. 


‘Better values if equipped with overdrive. 
(Cont'd neat page) 











ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
LaSalle. °31-'33. 

Lincoln-Zephyr. °37. 

Nash 8,1 

Packard 8. With 320 cu. in. displacement engine. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
Auburn. 
Austin. 
Bantam. 
Cadillac. All 12- and 16-cyl. 
Chevrolet. ‘33 Standard, '34 knee action (excessive sway). 
Chrysler 6. °31 (except 70 and 66), '32, °33. 
Cord. 
Crosley. 
DeSoto 8. 
Dodge 8. 
Essex. ‘31. 


Ford. '32,°33 V-8 (excessive oil consumption), 60 HP V-8. 


Franklin. 

Graham. 

Hupp. 

Lincoln. 

Lincoln-Zephyr. °36. 

Oakland 8. ‘31. 

Packard 8. All with 384 cu. in. engine. 
Packard 12. 

Pierce Arrow. 

Plymouth. *34 knee action (excessive sway). 
Pontiac 6. "35 and "36 knee action (excessive sway). 
Pontiac 8. 32. 


Reo. 

Rockne. 
Terraplane. *32. 
Willys 8. 

W illys-Knight. 


‘Better values if equipped with overdrive. 








The introductory pages at the front contain much 
material helpful to your use of this Buying Guide. 
Re-read them now and then. 
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Photographic Equipment 
and Sporting Goods 


Lovers of sports will find it more difficult and expensive this 
year than last to buy equipment for their favorite sports. 

The Federal Revenue Act of 1941 provides for a 10% manu- 
facturer’s excise tax on all sporting goods—a tax which will, 
of course, be passed on to the consumer. 

In addition, many materials used in the manufacture of sport- 
ing goods are more or less scarce. Leather used for skates, ski 
equipment and footballs; steel needed for skates, fishing equip- 
ment and bicycles; silk used in the manufacture of tennis 
strings and fishing lines are just a few of the materials that 
will be scarce. 

For a special note on conditions affecting cameras and photo- 
graphic equipment, see comments under “Cameras (Still),” 
page 329. 


BICYCLES AND VELOCIPEDES 


Advancing costs of running a car have added to the already 
growing popularity of the bicycle; during the past year the 
industry has had one of the best years in its history. 

Because the industry has been given some priorities materials, 
bicycles will be manufactured. But shortages in supplies and 
higher prices will undoubtedly develop; already prices have 
increased. Substitutions of certain materials will be necessary ; 
such replacements will probably lead to lowered quality. In 
view of all these conditions, buy a bicycle soon if you intend 
to buy one within the next year. 

Governmental restrictions may be beneficial in some respects. 
Manufacturers have been ordered to reduce drastically both the 
number of models offered and the weight of these models. This 
means the elimination of many of the unnecessary weight-in- 
. €reasing and cost-increasing accessories with which some models 


have been draped in the past. 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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Up to the present most manufacturers have offered three 
grades of bicycles: de luxe, medium and competitive. The 
de luxe grade is usually the poorest buy. It's loaded down with 
eye-filling gadgets such as speedometers, twin headlights and 
electric horns which send up not only the price but the weight. 
Each year many parents give a 75-pound boy or girl a 50-pound 
bike to push around. 

The medium grade is the “Best Buy.” It's usually not 
“streamlined,” can be bought without unneeded accessories, 
and will give a longer, smoother, more trouble-free ride than 
either of the other grades. 

The competitive grade has one main purpose—to meet the 
price competition of other manufacturers. To do this, the cheap- 
est available materials are used. The frame is usually the same 
as on the medium grade. But almost every other part, from 
handlebars to tires, is of lower quality. 

Nearly ali manufacturers offer a lightweight model. Since the 
emphasis is on light weight, no attempt is made to load this 
model with gadgets. Lightweight bikes have a simple diamond 
frame, thin tires and tubes. The reduction of rolling resistance 
by the use of the thinner tire and the elimination of all useless 
weight bring about a much easier ride. 

For adults and for those few children who take good care 
of their bikes, the lightweights are ideal. But for the average 
boy they are too delicate a mechanism. This applies especially 
to the wheels. The tires, rims and spokes are slighter and more 
finely adjusted than on the standard-model bicycle. 

For the utmost in simple but sturdy frame construction, 
choose the straight bar or diamond frame bicycle. 

The prices of the bicycles listed below range from $25 to $50. 
Owing to the many styles and grades available from each com- 
pany, and because manufacturers in most cases do not set prices 
but depend on dealer competition to establish them, prices are 
not given. Most makers put out special brands of cheaper and 
often flashy but skimped construction for use as price leaders— 
avoid them. Buy one of the manufacturer's regular lines, but 
order it without special gadgets and options. In other words, 
spend your money for the bicycle itself. 

From CU Reports, November 1941. 


BEST BUY 
The following bicycle of the “Acceptable” list is judged to 
offer the best value for the money. For full details see listing 
under “Acceptable” below. 
Arnold Schwinn Model BA970. 
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ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality) 


Iver-Jobnson (Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, 
Mass.).. The best of the American-made bicycles, but expen- 
sive. 

Arnold Schwinn Model BA970 (Arnold Schwinn & Co., Chi- 
cago). Considered the “Best Buy” of the models sold by 
this company. Plain, double-bar construction with truss-rod 
front fork. Basically, this company’s bicycles are well con- 
structed and sell for a reasonable price. But the company goes 
in for many innovations, most of which are useless. 

Bike-Lok (Manton-Smith Mfg. Co., Chicago). A well con- 
structed bicycle at a reasonable price. 

Roadmaster (Cleveland Welding Co., Cleveland). Emphasis on 
style features. Construction improved in recent years. Parts 
not readily available from dealers in some areas. 

W ard’s Hawthorne (Montgomery Ward). Practically identical 
to the Rollfast (below). 

Rollfast (Excelsior Mfg. Co., Michigan City, Ind.). Comes in 
many styles and sizes. Equipped with Troxel imitation-leather 
saddles. Finish relatively poor. A strong but heavy bike. 

Shelby (Shelby Cycle Co., Shelby, Ohio). Frame of relatively 
poorer construction than frames of bicycles listed above. 

Sears’ Elgin (Sears-Roebuck). Similar to the Columbia 
(below). 

Huffman (Huffman Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio). Not so well 
constructed as the Arnold Schwinn, but satisfactory. Finish 
does not stand up well. Avoid models with “Twin-Flex” 
spring-suspended frame. 

Columbia (Westfield Mfg. Co., Westfield, Mass.). Equipped 
with special front hub, fork and fork parts which are hard to 
replace in some localities. 

Colson Flyer (Colson Co., Elyria, Ohio). Front forks very 
weak. Soft crank. Parts difficult to obtain in some localities. 
Heavy. 

Mercury (Murray-Ohio Mfg. Co., Cleveland). Relatively poor 
frame construction and finish. Tendency for parts to loosen 
up and rattle after a short time. 


@ VELOCIPEDES 


Streamlining has resulted in weak construction, not only 
because of the impractical shapes evolved, but because the thin 
stamped or molded material used is flimsy and cracks readily. 
Some of these streamlined tricycles are dangerous in that the 














VELOCIPEDES, FISHING EQUIPMENT 


handlebar grips and wheel guards present sharp points and 
edges. After being in use for a short time the guards and 
fancy hub caps begin to rattle and fall off. 

The old tubular single-bar frame still represents by far 
the most sturdy construction. Equipped with a strong, wide 
front-wheel guard for wet weather, such tricycles will outlast 
the usual streamlined contraption. 

Ball-bearing wheels with adjustable spokes and solid rubber 
tires are best. Do not be misled by the false, sturdy appear- 
ance of wide balloon tires and heavy spokes and hubs. Most 
accessories may well be dispensed with. . 

In buying a velocipede bear in mind that a good one will 
last a mumber of years, and the child grows fast. Purchase 
as large a model as can be handled by the child. Pedal blocks 
may be used to raise the height of the pedals, and they can 
easily be removed later. 


FISHING EQUIPMENT 


@ BAIT CASTING 

Reels. Purchase the best you can afford, and take good care 
of it. Clean your reel regularly, and keep it in a reel bag 
when not in use. If the reel is equipped with jeweled spool 
caps (as most reels are, unfortunately), keep an extra spool cap 
in your tackle box for quick replacement when the “jewel” 
breaks. 

Rods. Most popular are the 5 and 54 foot lengths in solid 
or tubular steel. Choose solid steel for a rod which will be 
subjected to heavy punishment. Fishermen who can afford them 
prefer bamboo rods. The cheapest bamboo rods (costing under 
$7 or $8) are not recommended. 

Lines should be of hard-braided silk or nylon. Avoid buying 
too heavy a line. For most fishing, an 18-pound test line is 
more than strong enough. Lines testing 12 and 15 pounds 
will permit longer, more accurate casts. 

Leaders of wire, about 6 inches in length and with snap 
attached, are most convenient. Wire leaders are a necessity in 
fishing for fish with needle-like teeth, such as pike and muskies. 

An extended list of bait casting equipment will be found 
in the June 1941 issue of the Reports. 


@ FLY FISHING 

Reels with single action, solid or finely perforated spool sides, 
and light permanent drag and adjustable tension click are recom- 
mended. 
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™ Rods for trout, bass and steelhead are recommended as fol- 
lows: 


=> 





TROUT 





Limber action for wet flies; a slightly stiffer tip section for dry 
flies. 

Bamboo. Seven to 8 feet in length; 3 to 43 ounces in weight. 
Eight to 9 feet in length; 44 to 64 ounces in weight. 

Tubular steel. Eight to 9 feet in length; 43 to 54 ounces in 
weight. 





BASS OR STEELHEAD 





Stiff action. 

Bamboo. Nine to 94 feet; 7 to 8 ounces in weight. 

Steel. Eight and one-half to 9 feet in length, 54 to 64 ounces 
in weight. 

Most experts agree that the best rod for fly fishing is Tonkin 
cane. This material is becoming increasingly harder to get 
because it is imported from the Orient. 

Lines that are tapered are recommended. (However, a good 
level line is better than a cheap tapered one.) The finish should 
be soft and the line should be put on the reel with care. 

The following is an approximate correlation of rods and lines: 

Light rods, 7 feet, take Level line F or G, or Tapered line 
HEH. 

Light rods, 74 to 8 feet, take Level line E, or Tapered line 
HDH. : 

Medium rods, 7} to 9 feet, take Level line D, or Tapered line 
HCH. 

Stiff rods, 8 to 9 feet, take Level line C, or Tapered line 
GBG. 

Very stiff rods, 8 to 9 feet, take Level line B. 

Leaders should be tapered for dry flies and level for wet flies. 
Soak gut leaders for half an hour before using. 

Flies and fly rod lures tied on No. 12 hooks will be satis- 
factory for the ordinary dry fly. Size 8 and 10 hooks are recom- 
mended for wet flies. There is'no single dry fly pattern that will 
catch fish at all times. A list of standard patterns appears in the 
June 1941 issue of the Reports which also includes a list of dry 
fly fishing equipment. 

Since nearly all of the materials used in fishing equipment 
are affected by defense priorities, substitutions will appear as 
soon as manufacturers’ supplies of material are depleted. 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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FOOTBALLS 


CU tested footballs in several price ranges from 79¢ to $9.25. 
Tests revealed only small differences between products selling 
for about $9 and those selling for about $5. Most $9 balls 
more nearly meet dimension requirements for balls used in 
official games, but for “just kicking around,” the $5 balls were 
just about as good. And the higher quality balls in the lower 
price ranges are almost as satisfactory as the more expensive 
ones. 

Tests showed that there was some overlapping in the quality 
of balls selling around $5 and $3, and also between balls in the 
$3 and $2 ranges. In the ratings below balls are listed within 
price groups but, wherever overlapping occurred from group to 
group, it is noted. 

Balls selling for $1 and less fali into the toy class, and cannot 
be expected to give very good service. At that, a few of the 
higher-priced balls were of no higher quality than the “toy” 
balls. 

CU tested footballs for conformity to official size and weight, 
general construction, type and number of stitches in seams, type 
of lining, inserts, methods of attaching bladder, method of 
lacing, strength of leather and bladder. Ratings are based on 
these factors, with special reference to stitching, construction, 
weight, and how well the seams were hidden. 

The prices quoted are list prices to individuals. A team is 
entitled to the “trade price’ which is about 25% lower. Dis- 
counts even below the “trade price’ are available in some stores. 
There are no discounts from the prices of Sears’ and Ward's, 
however. 

From CU Reports, November 1941. 


BEST BUYS 
The following footballs of the “Acceptable” list are judged 
to offer the best value for the money, in the order given. These 
choices are based on comparison with other footballs in their 
price range and with balls in the price ranges above them. For 
full details see listing under “Acceptable.” 


Sears’ Official Conference Cat. No.—2420. $2.79 plus postage. 
Ward's Carl Snavely Cat. No.—5503. $2.79 plus postage. 
Spalding Youngstar. $2.50. 

Reach Youngstar. $2.50. 

Spalding Fighting Irish. $5. 

Reach Fighting Irish. $5. 
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ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality within each price class) 


@ $9.25 CLASS 


| Spalding Official (A. G. Spalding & Bros., NYC). $9.25. 


Lockstitched ; good construction. Seams well hidden. 
Wilson Official (Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago). $9.25. 
Lockstitched; good construction. Seams well hidden. 
Reach Official (A. J. Reach, Wright, and Ditson, NYC). $9.25. 
Lockstitched ; good construction. Seams well hidden. 


@$5 CLASS 

Spalding Fighting Irish (A. G. Spalding & Bros.). $5. Lock- 
stitched; good construction. Seams hidden. Comparable in 
quality to the $9.25 balls. 

Reach Fighting Irish (A. J. Reach, Wright, and Ditson). $5. 
Lockstitched ; good construction. Seams hidden. Comparable 
in quality to the $9.25 balls. 


Sears’ Official X-Pert Cat. No.—2410 (Sears-Roebuck). $5.89 


plus postage. Lockstitched; good construction. Seams hidden. 

Wilson Official Prep School (Wilson Sporting Goods Co.). 
$5. Lockstitched; fairly good construction. Seams hidden but 
not so well as in balls rated above. 

Peerless Banner (Peerless Sporting Goods Co., NYC). $4.95. 
Chainstitched; fair construction. 

Alex Taylor Official Gridiron (Alex Taylor & Co., NYC). $5. 
Chainstitched; fair construction. Directions call for 10-lb. 
inflation which is lower than standard pressure. 

Goldsmith All American (P. Goldsmith & Sons, Cincinnati). 
$5. Chainstitched; fair construction. 


®$3 CLASS 


Sears’ Official Conference Cat. No.—2420 (Sears-Roebuck). 


$2.79 plus postage. Lockstitched; good construction. Seams 
hidden. Comparable to best $5 balls. 


Ward's Carl Snavely Cat. No.—5503 (Montgomery Ward). 


$2.79 plus postage. Lockstitched; fairly good construction. 
Comparable to best $5 balls. 

Reach Special (A. J. Reach, Wrigat, and Ditson). $3. Lock- 
stitched; good construction. Seams hidden. 

Spalding Special (A. G. Spalding & Bros.). $3. Lockstitched; 
good construction. Seams’ hidden. 


Davega Intercollegiate (Davega-City Radio, Inc., NYC). 


$2.99. Lockstitched; fairly good construction. 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Peerless Banner (Peerless Sporting Goods Co.). $2.95. Chain. 
stitched; fairly good construction. 

Wilson Scrimmage (Wilson Sporting Goods nas $2.50. 
Chainstitched ; fairly good construction. 

Goldsmith All American (P. Goldsmith & Seait. $3. Chain- 
stitched; fairly good construction. 

Alex Taylor Official Playground (Alex Taylor & Co.). $2.65, 
Generally low quality and low weight make this ball com. 
parable to the low quality $2 balls and the high quality $1 
balls. 


@ $2 CLASS 

Spalding Youngstar (A. G. Spalding & Bros.). $2.50. Lock- 
stitched; good general construction. Seams hidden. This ball 
was almost as high in quality as the Spalding $3 ball. 

Reach Youngstar (A. J. Reach, Wright, and Ditson). $2.50, 
Lockstitched ; good general construction. Seams hidden. This 
ball was almost as high in quality as the Reach $3 ball. 

Davega Scholastic (Davega-City Radio, Inc.). $1.94. Chain- 
stitched; fairly good construction. 

Ward's Jim Crowley Cat. No.—5501 (Montgomery Ward). 
$1.79 plus postage. Lockstitched; thick leather but only fair 
construction. 

Rawlings (Rawlings Mfg. Co., St. Louis). $2.25. Made of 
rubber; general construction, while better than $1 rubber 
balls, was not so good as balls listed above. 

Peerless Banner (Peerless Sporting Goods Co.). $1.98. Weight 
below that of most $2 balls; quality comparable to that of the 
better $1 balls. 


The balls listed below (in order of quality) were poorly con- 
structed, did not conform to official size, and with one exception 
were below the weight necessaty for satisfactory use. They 
should be purchased only to serve more or less as toys for 
children under 10. 


Ward's Marathon Cat. No.—5517. 98¢ plus postage. Weight. 


satisfactory. 
Sears’ Official Prep Cat. No.—2415. $1.39 plus postage. 
Wilson All Star. $1.35. 
Rawlings. $1.65. 
Davega Varsity. 99¢. 
Peerless Banner. 98¢. 
Spalding No. 166. $1. 
Goldsmith All American. 79¢. 
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ICE SKATES 


Nearly all skating authorities agree that so-called “figure” 
skates are better for the majority of skaters, and especially 
beginners, than the so-called “pleasure” or “hockey” skates. 
Advantages of the figure skates are that their boots have higher 
tops, giving better ankle support, and the skater gets better 
control over his feet from the method used in attaching the 
skate to the boot. Special ankle supports are unnecessary. 
Figure skates may be distinguished principally by the slight 
curve of the blade over its entire length (other blades are flat), 
by a heel on the boot (about an inch high), and by a saw- 
toothed toe on the blade. 

A properly sharpened skate will show no grinding marks 
across the blade and only minute lines (if any) lengthwise. 
The edge should be slightly concave and highly polished. If 
the blade is tempered correctly, and if the edge is protected by 
a guard when not in use, resharpening should be necessary 
only once or twice a season. Never permit the use of a rapidly 
revolving carborundum or emery wheel on your skates when 
they are sharpened. 

The toe of the boot should be roomy to avoid cramping. 
Otherwise, the fit should be glove-like, particularly in the heel, 
which should fit snugly even with the laces undone. A com- 
bination of one pair of ordinary street socks and one pair of 
medium-weight wool socks is recommended. More socks will 
only hinder circulation and make the feet colder and less com- 
fortable. 

Boot linings should be of soft leather, although cloth linings 
(usually found in less expensive lines) are acceptable. There 
should be no strap over the instep. The tongue should be 
padded with lamb’s wool, sponge rubber, or soft felt. Treated 
cloth laces are better than rawhide. 

The beginner who wants proper equipment should find good 
values in skates in the $7.50-$10.00 price range. Ratings below 
are based on expert opinion, and on careful examination of 


_skates and boots, and design features of both; prices given 


were those prevailing in October 1941. 

Since both leather and steel are affected by defense priorities, 
the supply of skates may be somewhat restricted. At the time 
the Buying Guide went to press (November 1941), it was too 
early to examine the new Fall stock of ice skates, since these 
were not yet in stores. 

From CU Reports, November 1940. 

(Cont'd neat page) 
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BRAND AND MANUFACTURER PRICE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR ($) BLADE 





ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 
CCM Winterclub (C. C. M., 

Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.) eecceccce 20.00 Excellent Very good 
CCM Pastime Fiabe PRE PEE 15.50 Excellent Excellent 
Sears’ Cat. No.—1034 (Sears- 

Roebuck; mfr., Nestor John- 


son Mfg. Co., Chicago)..... 10.95' Excellent Very good 
Nestor Johnson (Nestor John- 

SS ORS a ae 7.50 Good Good 
Sears’ Cat. No—1027 (mfr., 

Nestor Johnson)........... 8.65' Good Good 
Aristocrat (Alfred ae 

Skate Co., Chicago)... 9.88 Good Good 
Ward's Cat. No. — “6115 

(Montgomery Ward)....... 10.65" Excellent Good 
Sears’ Cat. No.—1089...... 5.65" Good Fair 


Alfred Johnson, No. 86 
(Alfred Johnson Skate Co., 





CS. aa dea a ho 0 0.4 7.88 Good Good 

Ward’s Cat. No.—6097..... 7.85! Fair Good 
NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Arco (Arco Tubular Skate Co.) 5.00 Poor Poor 
Union Hardware No. 3294 

(Union Hardware Co.)..... 5.50 Very poor Very poor 
Union Hardware “Temper- 

© nl SEEPS Te are 6.50 Poor Fair 

1 Plus postage. 





SKI EQUIPMENT 


The only equipment absolutely essential for the average skier 
is skis, ski boots, bindings and poles. 

Prices of ski equipment have risen since last season, owing 
to shortages of materials and to large purchases by the U. S. 
Army. And the new excise tax on sporting goods has helped 
increase the price of skis and poles. Ski boots have risen in 
price; but trade journals claim that no deterioration in quality 
has, occurred. Cold rolled steel edges are being used on skis 
instead of stainless steel, and cadmium finishes on higher-priced 
bindings are disappearing. 
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In general, the best time to buy ski equipment (except from 
‘mail order houses) is at the close of the season. Savings of 


920% to 25% are not uncommon. It may not be wise to follow 


‘this practice this year, however, because there is a slight pos- 
‘sibility that greater shortages may develop. 


. 

Hickory skis are best, but ash, if close grained and well 
treated with hot linseed oil, is also very satisfactory. Birch and 
maple are somewhat brittle; pine is too soft for any but 
children’s skis. 

When selecting skis, inspect them carefully to make sure 
they have a straight grain. Cheaper skis, with painted bottoms, 
won't show the grain, so look for skis with unpainted bottoms. 
Skis should be long enough to extend from the floor to the 
palm of your hand when it is raised over your head. 

Metal edges are desirable because they increase the strength 
of skis and aid in turning on hard or icy snow. But they're not 
necessary for the occasional skier or for the beginner. 


@ SKI BOOTS 

In ski boots close fit is extremely important, even more 
‘important than quality. Oversize footwear padded with extra 
socks will interfere with the skier’s control of his skis. Leather 
soles are best; they should be at least half an inch thick, and 
reinforced with a steel shank. The sides of the soles should 
be straight, tapering from the tip of the toe to the Ball of the 
foot so that the boots will fit properly into the ski bindings. 
The toes must be hard and box-shaped. The heel of the ski 
boot must be grooved. 

If you buy ski boots for $10 or less, be sure that they do not 
lace tightly together when new, because the leather is almost 
sure to stretch after the boots have been worn for a while. 


_ @ BINDINGS 


Bindings should include rugged toe clatnps, adjustable in 
small steps to assure accurate fit. Heel straps may be leather, or 
metal springs, or a combination of both. Cable or Bildstein type 
heel springs—easiest to adjust for a snug fit—are now priced 
within reach of most beginners. 
® POLES . 

Poles must be lightweight and of good strength. Tonkin cane, 
a species of bamboo, is best. Ordinary bamboo is not satisfac- 

on Steel poles are not considered entirely safe when the skier 
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Poles should extend from the armpit to the floor. Wrist 
straps one inch wide will not cut into your wrist, and padded 
grip will make the poles more comfortable to hold. 


© CLOTHING 

Ski clothing should be lightweight, wind and snow resisting. 
The: wind resistance of a fabric depends on tightness of weave, 
You can judge this to some degree by holding garments up to 
the light. The cloth transmitting the least light should have 
most wind resistance. If you can see through it, do not buy it, 

All clothirig likely to come in contact with snow must be hard 
surfaced and water repellent. Wool gabardine is the most suit- 
able material for this purpose. Look for labels with the names 
Aridex, Zelan, Cravanette; these indicate that the fabric has 
been treated to make it water repellent. Be sure not to buy 
fuzzy material if it will come in contact with the snow. 

Ski parkas and jackets must fit snugly at the neck, wrists, and 
waist. Short jackets are not very satisfactory. A hood is very 
desirable for added protection in extremely cold weather. 

Higher-priced ski clothing is available and will undoubtedly 
include refinements of style; the clothing recommended gives 
adequate protection, and most of it should prove perfectly satis- 
factory with respect to style. 

Examination of ski equipment sold by mail order houses 
showed numerous good buys at the medium and higher price 
levels. Cheaper mail order products, by amd large, represent 
poor values. Mail order prices given in the ratings do not 
include trans portation. 

The following ratings are based solely on the expert opinion 
of CU's consultants, not on tests. 

From CU Reports, January 1941. (Ratings have been revised 
to the Fall of 1941; prices given were those prevailing in 
November 1941.) 








Skiers wishing to purchase more expensive skis than the 
makes recommended below, will find that the higher-priced 
ridge-top hickory Dartmouth Co-op models, the Flexible 
Flyer “Splitkein” (S. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia) and better 
gtades of Anderson & Thompson and Montgomery Ward's 
Cat. No.—6157 (laminated, $21.95 plus transportation) are 
good buys. The Flexible Flyer “Splitkein” models are slightly 
lighter in weight than most hickory skis. 
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ACCEPTABLE 
(In alphabetical order) 
Anderson & Thompson (Gerber Bros., Seattle, Wash.). Five 
grades of excellent laminated models, from $15.00 up. 
Bean (L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport, Me.). $8.85. 


| Groswold (Groswold Ski Co., Denver). $10 and up. Good 


design and wood, but tend’ to be heavy. 

Northland (Northland Ski Mfg. Co., St. Paul). $9.50 and up. 
Cheaper grades fair, others satisfactory. 

Sears’ (Sears-Roebuck). Cat. No.—05549, ash, no edges, $5.25,; 
Cat. No.—05627, hickory, no edges, $7.65; Cat. No.—05628, 
hickory, with edges, $10.89; Cat. No.—05629, hickory, with 
edges, $14.85; Cat. No.—05538, hickory, with edges, guar- 
anteed for first season, $19.85. 

Tyrol (Tyrol Ski Co., Utica, N. Y.). $7.50, $12 and $15. 
The lower-priced grade is a good buy if carefully examined 
for grain defects. 

Ward's (Montgomery Ward). Cat. No.—5925, maple, no 
edges, $5.45; Cat. No.—5965, hickory, no edges; $6.49; 
Cat. No.—6092, hickory, with edges, $13.95; Cat. No— 
‘6150, hickory, with edges, $18.45. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Dartmouth Co-op (Dartmouth Cooperative Society). Lower- 
priced flat top hickory ($9 or less). Value not in keeping 
with some excellent models this brand offers in higher-priced 
brackets. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—05626. $2.29. Pine. Toe straps. 

Ward's Cat. No.—5920. $4.45. Maple. Suitable only for very 
lightweight skiers. 

Any pine skis, or any skis with more than one groove in the 
bottom. \ 

Any skis with weakening slot through center for toe strap type 
binding. 





SKI BOOTS 





ACCEPTABLE 
(In alphabetical order) 
Bass (G. H. Bass & Co., Wilton, Me.). $7.50. 
Bean (L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport, Me.). $7.75, 1941 model; 
$10.85; part of sole is corrugated rubber. 
Sears’ (Sears-Roebuck). Cat. No.—717, $6.69; Cat. No.—719, 
$13.95. 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
Sandler No. 307 (A. Sandler Co., Boston). $7.95; Sportster, 
No. 342 or No. 344, $12.95. 
Ward's (Montgomery-Ward). Cat. No.—5997, $6.95; Cat. 
No.—6121, $9.45; Cat. No.—6140, $11.45. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
Sears’ Cat. No.—715. $4.89. 
Ward’s Cat. No.—6119. $4.65. 
Any boots having rubber or part rubber soles. 





BINDINGS 





ACCEPTABLE 
(In alphabetical order) 
W here a specific model is not listed, the rating applies to the 
whole line of the manufacturer. 

Bean (L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport, Me.). $3.85, $6.15. 

Dovre (Dovre Ski Binding Co., West Concord, Mass.). $3.25 
and up. Bildstein type. 

Gerber (Gerber Bros., Seattle). $3.50. 

Kandahar type. Special cable adjustment. Expensive for average 
skier, but excellent for good skiers. 

Sears’ (Sears-Roebuck). Cat. No.—5640, Kandahar type, $5.35. 

Ski Sport (Ski Sport, Inc., Boston). $3.50 and up. 

Tyrol (Tyrol Ski Co., Utica, N. Y.). No. 203, $3.50; Bildstein 
type, leather. No. 207, $4.50; Bildstein with cable. No. 205, 
$5; Kandahar cable plus well-designed, adjustable, toe-clamps. 

Warren (Warren Belting Co., Worcester, Mass.). $5.00. 

Ward's Cat. No.—5980 (Mofitgomery Ward). Kandahar type, 
$3.19; Cat. No.—6021, $4.85. 





The Buying Guide is not intended for the book- 
shelf. Carry it with you when you go shopping. 
It is printed in this compact, pocket size so that 
it will be convenient to put in your pocket or hand- 
bag. It is fully indexed so that you will find it 
easy to use. Make your Buying Guide work for 
you. 
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NOT ACCEPTABLE 
Olympic (G. S. Sprague). Toe-clamps easily cracked, not re- 
_ pairable. 
, Sears’ (Sears-Roebuck). Cat. No.—5650, $1.85; Cat. No. 
—5639, $3.25. Leather poor quality, not properly attached. 
Skyline (G. S. Sprague). Flimsy toe-clamps. 
Ward's (Montgomery Ward). Cat. No.—60}8, $1.98; Cat. 
No.—5979, $2.49. Poor design. 


. POLES 


. ACCEPTABLE 

Northland (Northland Ski Mfg. Co., St. Paul). 

* | Sears’ Cat. No.—5667 (Sears-Roebuck). $1.98. 

; pSké-Sport (Ski Sport, Inc., Boston). Tonkin cane models. 
Tyrol (Tyrol Ski Co., Utica, N. Y.). Tonkin cane models. 
pres: Cat. No.—6162, $1.98; Cat. No. 6163, $2.95. 
Most tonkin poles are satisfactory. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
Any ordinary bamboo poles. 
Steel poles are too expensive and too dangerous when broken. 














CLOTHING 


ACCEPTABLE 

Alligator (Alligator Co., St. Louis). 

Gerber (Gerber Bros., Seattle). 

Pearson (J. B. Pearson Co., Boston). 

Profile (Carter & Churchill, Lebanon, N. H.). 

Sears’ (Sears-Roebuck). Pants, Cat. No.—453, $5.98; Cat. No. 
—459, $5.75; Cat. No—460, $7.98. Parkas, Cat. No.—469, 
$4.89; all good value for the money. 

Slalom (B. F. Moore Co., Newport, Vt.). Good values. 

Ward's (Montgomery Ward). Pants, Cat. No.—6080, $6.95; 
Cat. No.—6148, $9.85; Cat. No.—6079, $4.89. Parkas, Cat. 
No.—6176, $3.89, serviceable but lacks style which may be 
objectionable to some. Cat. No.—6178, $5.89; Cat. No. 
—6180, $5.85; Cat. No.—6182, $7.45. 

White Stag (Hirsch-Weis Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore.). Parkas, 
mittens, leggings, all excellent. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
Sears’ Parkas, Cat. No.—466, $6.75. Cat. No. —458, $5.45. 
Parkas far too short. No hood. 
Any clothing that is not wind resistant and hard-surfaced. 
P, (Cont'd neat page) 
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ACCESSORIES 





ACCEPTABLE 

“Super-Diagonal” Downpull Attachment (Allcock, Laight & 
Westwood, Lewiston, N. Y.). $2.25. Excellent way to get 
desired downpull without resorting to boot buckling adjust 
ments of the eable bindings. 

Tow mittens. Especially tough mittens (now made by many 
manufacturers) to withstand wear of rope tows. Priced 
around $2. 

Goggles. Sears’ (Sears-Roebuck) Cat. No.—5679, 29¢; Ward's 
(Montgomery Ward) Cat. No.—5981, 79¢; Cat. No.—6101, 
37¢. 

Ski Tip Spreaders. Sears’ Cat. No.—5666, $1.35; Ward's Cat. 
No.—5919, 98¢. These will keep skis bent right during 
storage. 


TENNIS RACKETS 


If you intend to pay more than $10 for a racket complete, 
it’s best to buy a frame and have fresh strings inserted. With 
less than $10 to spend, only factory-strung rackets are available, 

While silk strings are more durable and less expensive than 
gut, they're less resilient and don't hold tension so well. Silk 
shortages may soon make them unavailable. 

Light-gauge strings are faster and tightly strung string more 
resilient, but both are less durable than heavy, relatively loose 
strings. In general, 15-gauge, tightly strung gut is satisfactory. 

Laminated frames are desirable only if the wood is of good 
quality. Several plies of weak wood don’t mean a strong 
racket. One piece of good wood, if of high enough quality, 
will be stronger than laminated frames of weak wood. Five 
plies are about the maximum for strength and durability. 

Special construction features in rackets—open throats and 
slotted handles—are of no advantage and may even weaken 
the frame. 

Comparatively light frames are recommended for easiest play, 
though weight, as well as balance and handle size, depends to 
a great extent on individual preference. In general, a racket 
weighing 13 to 14 ounces strung, balanced light in the head, 
with a handle 43 to 43 inches in cirtumference, is recommended 
for men. For the average woman, the racket should weigh 124 
to 134 ounces, should also be balanced light in the head, and 
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have a handle of 44 to 4} inches. (Strings weigh about 3 to 1 
ounce.) Leather grips are recommended. 

Rackets don’t need special covers and presses. A well strung 
racket will not warp if -kept properly—laid flat, not resting on 
an end. Newspaper is more effective than other covers in keep- 
ing off moisture. 


CAMERAS (STILL) 


Photographic equipment is feeling the pinch of the war and 
the defense program. Much of the imported equipment is 
already off the market, and that which is still available is 
selling at a premium. There are also shortages of domestic 
cameras, particularly of those rétailing above $25. Cheap 
cameras are still plentiful. 

Most cameras now on the shelves of dealers (Nqvember 1941) 
were manufactured before real shortages in metals had yet 
developed, but substitute materials are to be expected in the 
near future. How these will affect quality cannot be deter- 
mined in advance. 

Among first-class 35-mm. cameras, Eastman’s Ektar ($304.22 
with {:3.5 lens; $373.50 with {:1.9 lens) is available, and is 
an excellent machine. In some respects it is actually superior 
to the German Leica and Contax, which have previously been 
tops in this field. No satisfactory domestic substitutes have yet 
appeared to compete with the German Rolleiflex and Rolleicord, 
best of the twin-lens reflexes. 

In camera accessories, the situation is as follows: film and 
photographic paper are plentiful, and not likely to be scarce 
soon, The same is true of developers, though some types will 


| probably soon be hard to get. 


Flash bulbs are becoming scarce, as are portable tripods 
(aluminum or steel) and reflectors (aluminum or chromeplated). 
Enlargers and still projectors are scarce, with only a trickle of 
new models reaching the dealers. Lenses, too are scarcer, with 
much of the production going for military uses. ° 

The 10% tax on photographic equipment is another factor 
in increased prices. 


The miniature camera (size 2}x2} inches or smaller) is 
extremely popular, but it is not necessarily the best kind for 
amateur use. Particularly among cheap machines, a large 
camera is a better buy. Not only is it likely to produce better 
results in inexperienced hands, but processing of the negative 
and the print is much simpler. With miniature film, you will 

(Cont’d on page 333) 
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(Cont’d from page $29) 
have to purchase an enlarger, unless you are willing to pay for 
commercial enlargements or are satisfied with the tiny prints. 

“Blind” miniatures (those which have fixed focus or are 
focused manually, without accessory equipment) are being 
replaced rapidly with range-finder cameras or reflexes. The 
reflex type is preferable for the beginner, although there are 
few good ones to be had. 

The simple box camera and the inexpensive Kodak or similar 
folding camera are not to be neglected in selecting a camera 
for occasional use. For the ordinary snapshotter, the cheap 
box or folding camera is hikely to do better than the expensive 
camera with its many adjustments requiring care and experi- 
ence for proper use. 


CAMERAS (MOVIE) 


Sizes 8-mm. and 16-mm. sizes are both in common use for 
amateur movies. The 8-mm. size is much cheaper in initial 
cost and operating cost alike, and is entirely satisfactory for 
ordinary home use. 16-mm. is best suited to educational or 
other large audience work. 

Lens and Mount: Fixed focus, single-lens cameras are satis- 
factory for most amateur work, but they require supplementary 
lenses for titles and close-ups. Standard lens mounts, with 
thread mounts which permit wide interchange of lenses, are 
most satisfactory. 

For the advanced amateur who wants quickly interchangeable 
lenses of different focal length, cameras with three-lens tur- 
rets are available. These are generally sold at higher prices 
and should be bought only if there is a real need for the in- 
stantaneous switching from one lens to another. 

For outdoor work on bright days, an f:3.5 lens is satisfactory. 

But to extend the working range to cloudy days and indoor 
shots particularly with Kodachrome, it is best to get a lens 
with a speed of f:2 or greater. 
“Finder: Open and closed types are both common. Of these, 
the closed or “spyglass” type is far more satisfactory, as it 
excludes all extraneous light and allows the taker to see only 
what is in the picture. . 

Speed: 16 frames per second (f.p.s.) is normal operating 
speed. Slower speeds are good for photographing slow mo- 
tions which are to be speeded up for projection, or for trick 
effects. 32 to 64 f.p.s. gives slow motion effects, and is useful 


















for study of motion or for taking pictures from moving cars or 
boats. 

The single exposure feature of some cameras is useful for ani- 
mation titling, comic strips, copying work, &c., but is seldom 
used by most amateurs. 

Film capacity and loading: 8-mm. cameras, which use 
“double eight” film, have a normal capacity of 25 ft.; 16-mm. 
cameras take 100 ft. of film. Both have the same projection 
time—about four minutes. 

Most cameras are “hand loaded’’—that is, loading involves 
a rather simple threading operation. Magazine loading cameras 
involve higher cost of the camera, higher film cost, and the fact 
that film in magazines is not so universally available as ordi- 
nary roll film. 

In the following ratings of movie cameras, the machines are 
divided into quality groups, with machines placed in order of 
value per dollar in each group. Ratings are based on expert 
examination—not on tests. 

For information on Movie Projectors, see page 337. 





8-MM. MOVIE CAMERAS 





® SINGLE LENS, HAND LOADING 
EXCELLENT 


Filmo Sportster 8 (Bell & Howell Co., Chicago). $80 with 
interchangeable Taylor-Hobson £:2.5 lens. Four speeds, 16 
to 64 f.p.s. Fixed focus. Closed finder. Device for making 
single exposures. A “Best Buy.” 

Cine-Kodak Model 60 (Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y.). 
$69.85 with interchangeable Kodak Anastigmat f:1.9 lens 
in focusing mount. Single speed, 16 f.p.s. Open finder. 


GOOD 

Filmo Companion 8 (Bell & Howell Co.). $57 with inter- 
changeable Bell & Howell £:3.5 lens. Four speeds, 8 to 32 
f.p.s. Fixed focus. Closed finder. Device for making single 
exposures. A good buy at the price. 

Revere 88 (Revere Camera Co., Chicago). $52.50 with Wol- 
lensak £:2.5 lens; $72.50 with Wollensak £:1.9 lens. Five 
speeds, 8 to 32 f.p.s. Fixed focus. Closed finder. 

Cime-Kodak Model 25 (Eastman Kodak Co.). $43.75 with 
Kodak Anastigmat £:2.7 lens. Single speed, 16 f.p.s. Fixed 
focus. Open finder. 
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FAIR 

ere 83 (Revere Camera Co.). $38.50 with Wollensak £:3.5 
lens. Otherwise same as Revere 88 above, but lens places it in 
this category. 

‘Cine-Kodak Model 20 (Eastman Kodak Co.). $30.50 with 
Kodak Anastigmat £:3.5 lens. Single speed, 16 f.p.s. Fixed 
focus. Open finder. 

POOR 

Keystone K-8 (Keystone Mfg. Co., Boston). $31.75 with 
Wollensak £:3.5 lens; $41.50 with Wollensak £:2.7 lens, 
in non-focusing mounts; $64.95 with Wollemsak £:1.9 lens 
in focusing mount. Three speeds, 12 to 48 f.p.s. Closed 
finder. Poor design and construction; inferior to other 
cameras in this price class. Cannot be expected to give long 
Service. 


® THREE-LENS TURRET TYPE 


EXCELLENT 

Filmo Aristocrat (Bell & Howell Co.). $125.95 with Taylor- 
Hobson £:2.5 lens. Four speeds, 16 to 64 f.p.s. Fixed focus. 

/ Closed finder. Hand loading. 

Bolex H-8 (American Bolex Co., NYC). $283 with Meyer 
f:1.5 lens. Five speeds, 8 to 64 f.p.s. Focusing mount. 
Closed finder. An excellent machine, but overpriced, and 

unnecessary for any except very advanced amateur work. 
Hand loading. 


GOOD 
Revere 99 (Revere Camera Co.) $77.50 with Wollensak £:2.5 
lens. Five speeds, 8 to 32 f.p.s. Fixed focus. Closed finder. 
Similar to Revere 88 under “Good” in Single Lens, Hand 
Loading. 
FAIR 
' Cine Perfex Double-8 (Candid Camera Corp., Chicago). 
$69.50 with Wollensak £:2.5 lens. Four speeds, 16 to 64 
f.p.s. Fixed focus. Closed finder. Magazine loading. Fair 
design and construction. 


® MAGAZINE LOADING, SINGLE LENS 


EXCELLENT 
Magazine Cine-Kodak 8 (Eastman Kodak Co.). $101.50 with 
interchangeable Kodak Anastigmat £:1.9 lens. Four speeds, 
16 to 64 f.p.s. Focusing mount. Closed finder. Excellent but 
overpriced. 





(Cont'd neat page) 
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16-MM. MOVIE CAMERAS 





® SINGLE LENS. HAND LOADING 
EXCELLENT 

Filmo 70-E (Bell & Howell Co.).. $123.50 with Taylor-Hobson 
f:2.7 lens, fixed focus;-$114.50 with same lens in focusing 
mount; $145 with Taylor-Hobson £:1.9 lens in focusing 
mount. Four speeds, 8 to 64 f.p.s. Closed finder. 

Cime-Kodak Model K (Eastman Kodak Co.). $81.50 with 
Kodak Anastigmat £:1.9 lens. Two speeds, 8 and 16 f.p.s, 
Focusing mount. Open finder. 

Victor Model 3 (Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 
lowa). $73.70 without lens. Variety of lenses available, in 
fixed focus or focusing mounts. Five speeds, 8 to 72 f.p.s. 
Open finder. ‘ 

FAIR 

Cine-Kodak Model E (Eastman Kodak Co.). $42 with Kodak 
Anastigmat £:3.5 lens; $67.72 with Kodak Anastigmat £:1.9 
lens. Three speeds, 16 to 64 f.p.s. Fixed focus, Closed 
finder. Rather clumsy to handle. 

_ Keystone A-3 (Keystone Mfg. Co.). $42.50 with. Wollensak 
£:3.5 lens; $74.50 with f:1.5 lens. Three speeds, 12, 16, 64 
f.p.s. Fixed focus. Closed finder. 

Keystone A-7 (Keystone Mfg. Co.). $52.50 with f:2.7 lens; 
$78.50 with f:1.5 lens. Seven speeds, 12 to 64 f.p.s. Focusing 
mount. Closed finder. 





THREE-LENS TURRET TYPE 








EXCELLENT 

Filmo 70 DA (Bell & Howell Co.). $217.60 with Taylor- 
Hobson £:2.7 lens; $223.50 with Taylor-Huobson £:1.5 lens. 
Seven speeds, 8 to 64 f.p.s. Focusing mount. Closed finder. 
Hand loading. 

Victor Model 4 (Victor Animatograph Corp.). $100.50 with- 
out lens. Variety of lenses available in fixed focus.or focus- 
ing mounts. Five speeds, 8 to 72 f.p.s. Open finder. Hand 
loading. 

Filmo Auto Master (Bell & Howell Co.). $247 with Bell & 
Howell £:1.9 lens. Five speeds, 16 to 64 f.p.s. Focusing 
mount. Closed finder. Magazine loading. 

Bolex H-16 (American Bolex Co., NYC). $283 with Meyer 
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EXCELLENT—CONT'D 

Primoplan £:1.5 lens; $295 with Leitz Hektor Rapid £:1.4 
lens. Five speeds, 8 to 64 f.p.s. Focusing mount. Closed 
finder. An excellent machine, but overpriced and unneces- 
sary for most amateur work, 

Cine-Kodak Special (Eastman Kodak Co.). $445.50 with 
Kodak Anastigmat £:1.9 lens. Two-lens turret. Five speeds, 
8 to 64 f.p.s. Focusing mount. Open finder. An excellent 
camera, with many special features, but overpriced and un- 
necessary for most amateur work. 



















with |. 
.P.S. MAGAZINE LOADING, SINGLE LENS 
Port, EXCELLENT 
», in | Filmo Auto Load (Bell & Howell Co.). $141.50 with Taylor- 
Ps. Hobson £:2.7 lens. Four speeds, 8 to 32 f.p.s. Fixed focus. 
: Closed finder. 

} Filmo Auto Load Speedster (Bell & Howell Co.). $158.50 
dab with Bell & Howell £:1.9 lens; $160 with Taylor-Hobson 
1.9 f:1.5 lens. Five speeds, 16 to 64 f.p.s. Otherwise similar to 


ased Auto Load, above. 
_ Magazine Cine-Kodak 16 (Eastman Kodak Co.). $119.80 with 





scab Kodak Anastigmat £:1.9 lens. Three speeds, 16 to 64 f.p.s. 

64 Focusing mount. Open finder. 

nS ; MOVIE PROJECTORS 

Ing Good projectors, in both 8- and 16-mm. sizes, give satisfactory 
projection (about 30x40 inches) at distances of 16 ft. from the 

— Screen. Movie rental libraries and camera stores offer some pic- 
tures for rent in both sizes, usually at the Same rental price per 

—= = reel. But there is a much greater variety of films available in 
the 16-mm. size. 

lore | Housing: Die-cast housings are best. The sheet metal ones 

ns. tend to warp and throw the machinery out of alignment. 

ler. Lens: 8-mm. projectors are usually equipped with one-inch 
lenses; 16-mm. with two-inch lenses, both in most cases at f:1.6. 

th- If you are planning to show color pictures, be sure that the lens 

us- is well corrected for color, otherwise your pictures are likely to 


ind be drowned in a rainbow-like haze. 

Mechanism: This includes moving parts such as motor, film 
& claw, film gate, sprockets, shutter, rewind, switches and film gate. 
ng Careful machining on each of these parts increases the price of 
the projector, but poor mechanism gives poor results, and is 
likely to ruin the film, 











(Cont'd next page) 
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Of the drive methods used, the geat-to-gear system is the 
most positive and efficient, as it allows no slipping or stretch- 
ing. The spring and belt drives tend to stretch and slip, but 
they have the advantage of doing less damage to the film if the 
projector jams. 

Refinements: In addition to the basic parts, there are other 
useful details. These include pilot light, threading tester knob, 
reverse and rewind. Radio static eliminators (to enable simul- 
taneous use of radio and projector), speed control, and ability 
to project single frames are also useful. Convenience is en- 
hanced when all controls are brought to one place. 


The following ratings—based on expert opinion, not om 
laboratory tests—are in order of quality, price considered. 





8-MM. PROJECTORS 





EXCELLENT 

Filmo Master 8 (Bell & Howell Co., Chicago). $125 with 
case. F:1.6 lens. 200-ft. film capacity. 400- or 500-watt 
lamp. Gear drive. Tilt device, radio interference eliminator, 
power rewind, single frame projection, pilot.light, variable 
speeds. 

Ampro A-8 (Ampro Corp., Chicago). $107.50 with case. 
F:1.6 lens. 200-ft. film capacity. 500-watt lamp. Belt drive. 
Tilt device, power rewind, reverse, single frame projection, 
pilot light, variable speeds. 


GOOD 

Revere Model 80 (Revere Camera Co., Chicago). $75 with 
case. F:1.6 lens. 300-ft. film capacity. 500-watt lamp. Chain- 
gear drive. Power rewind, radio interference eliminator, 
variable speeds. 

Revere DeLuxe Model 85 (Revere Camera Corp.). $89.50 with 
case. Similar to Model 80, above, but has additional tilt 
device and pilot light. 

Eastman Model 8-33 (Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y.). 
$52.10; case $7.50 extra. F:2 lens. 200-ft. film capacity. 
$00-watt lamp. Spring belt drive. Power rewind, framer, 

Kodascope Eight, Model 70 (Eastman Kodak Co.). $65.50 
without case. F:1.6 lens. 200-ft. film capacity. Belt drive. 
Tilt device. Power rewind, variable speeds. 

Kodascope Eight, Model 70A (Eastman Kodak Co.). $86.95 
without case. Similar to Model 70, above, but with 400-ft. 

film capacity. 
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GOOD—CONT'D 
Keystone R-8 (Keystone Mfg. Co., Boston). $62.50 without 
case. F:1.85 lens. 400-ft. film capacity. 500-watt lamp. 
Belt drive. Tilt device, pilot light, power rewind, variable 


speeds. 


FAIR 

Kodascope Eight, Model 50 (Eastman Kodak Co.). Discon- 
tinued. F:2 lens. 200-ft. film capacity. 300-watt lamp. 
Belt drive. 

Keystone CC-8 (Keystone Mfg. Co.). $36.50 without case. 
F:1.85 lens. 400-ft. film capacity. 300-watt lamp. Belt drive. 
Tilt device, pilot light, power rewind, variable speeds. 

POOR 
Keystone C-8 (Keystone Mfg. Co.). $29.50 without case. 
F:2 lens. 200—400 ft. film capacity. 200*-watt lamp. Belt 
drive. Tilt device, variable speed. 





16-MM. PROJECTORS 
EXCELLENT 


For professional use, or for use in large auditoriums. 

Filmo Auditorium (Bell & Howell Co.). $474.50 including 
case. F:1.6 lens. 1,600-ft. film capacity. 1,200-watt lamp. 
Gear drive. Power rewind, variable resistance for lamp, 
variable speeds, tilt device, independent take-up motor, film 
humidifying chamber, radio interference eliminator, reverse, 
clutch for still projection, pilot light. 

Ampro UC (Ampro Corp.). $175 including case. F:1.6 lens. 
400-ft.2 film capacity. 750-watt lamp. Belt drive. Power 
rewind, variable speeds, pilot light, tilt device, still projec- 
tion, reverse. 

Ampro YC (Ampro Corp.). $195 including case. F:1.6 lens. 
1,600-ft. film capacity. 750 or 1,000-watt lamp. Other 
features similar to UC, above. 

Filmo Showmaster (Bell & Howell Co.). $247.50 including 
case. F:1.6 lens. 2,000-ft. film capacity. 750-watt lamp. 
Gear drive. Power rewind, variable resistance for lamp, 
radio interference eliminator, tilt device, variable speeds, re- 
verse, clutch for still projection, pilot light. 

Victor Model 16S (Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 
Iowa). $177 including case. F:1.6 lens. 1,600-ft. film ca- 
pacity. 750-watt lamp. Gear drive. Reverse, . still projec- 
tion, variable speeds, pilot light, tilt device, power rewind. 


*Can use 300-wa 
2 Extension arms qxulleiie for 1,600-ft. reels. 
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EXCELLENT—CONT'D 

Bolex G-816 (American Bolex Co., NYC). $314.75 without 
case. F:1.5 lens. 400-ft.3 film capacity. 750-watt lamp. Can 
be used for either 8-mm. or 16-mm. film projection. Gear 
drive. Power rewind, variable speeds, tilt device, still pro- 
jection. Sheet metal housing. 

Bolex G-3 (American Bolex Co.). $280 without case. F:1.5 
lens. 400-ft. film capacity. 750-watt lamp. Accommodates 
8-, 9.5- and 16-mm. film. Otherwise similar to Model 
G-816, above. 

For home use. 

Filmo Master 16 (Bell & Howell Co.). $183 including case. 
F:1.6 lens. 400-ft. film capacity. 750-watt lamp. Gear 
drive. Power rewind, pilot light, tilt device, reverse, clutch 
for still projection. 

Ampro KD (Ampro Corp.). $135 including case. F:1.6 lens. 
400-ft.2 film capacity. 750-watt lamp. Belt drive. Power 
rewind, pilot light, tilt device, still projection, reverse. 

Kodascope Model G (Eastman Kodak Co.). $125.85 without 
case. F:1.6 lens. 400-ft. film capacity. 750-watt lamp. Belt 
drive. Power rewind, reverse, still projection, pilot light, tilt 
device. 

Victor Silent 16 (Victor Animatograph Corp.). $156.35 with- 
out case. F:1.6 lens. 400-ft. film capacity. 750-watt lamp. 
Gear drive. Power rewind, still projection, pilot light, tilt 
device, reverse, variable speed. 


GOOD 

Keystone A-82 (Keystone Mfg. Co.). $84.50 without case. 
F:1.6 lens. 400-ft. film capacity. 750-watt lamp. Belt drive. 
Variable speeds, tilt device, still projection, pilot light, re- 
verse, power rewind. 

Kodascope Model EE (Eastman Kodak Co.). $66.20. F:2.5 
lens. 400-ft. film capacity. 750-watt lamp. Belt drive. Power 
rewind, tilt device, variable speed. 

Keystone A-75 (Keystone Mfg. Co.). $64.50 without case. 
F:2.5 lens. 400-ft. film capacity. 500-watt lamp. Belt drive. 
Variable speeds, tilt device, still projection, pilot light, power 
rewind. 

POOR 

Keystone CC-16. $36.50. F:2.5 lens. 400-ft. film capacity. 
300-watt lamp. 

Keystone C16. $29.50. F:2.8 lens. 400-ft. film capacity. 200- 
watt lamp. 





* Extension arm for 800- or 1,000 ft. reels. 
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FINE GRAIN FILM DEVELOPERS 


Fine grain is not the only important requirement for de- 
velopers used in producing miniature negatives. Developers 
must be able to provide a proper contrast in reasonable develop- 
ing time. Also important in developers is latitude, fog point 
and reliability of directions. 

Many developers are accompanied by inadequate or inaccu- 
rate instructions regarding the time required for development. 
You may have to experiment to find the most satisfactory time 
for a certain film. Once you have worked out the time, stick 
to that instead of to the manufacturer's instructions. 

Regardless of the developer used, keep all solutions at the 

“same temperature. Except in the case of special high tempera- 
ture developers, raising the temperature will increase the grain 
size materially. Since all developers deteriorate with oxidation, 
keep them in tightly stoppered dark bottles full to the top and 
in a cool place. 

Some developers contain a dye—paraphenylene diamine— 
which stains hands and materials and to which many people are 
sensitive. Look at the label; if the developer contains para- 
phenylene diamine and you feel symptoms such as itching or 
reddening of the hands after its use, wear rubber gloves. Should 
such a developer get on your skin or anything else you wish 
to keep free from stain, wash immediately with soapy water and 
then rinse thoroughly. 

Developers in the following ratings, based on laboratory tests, 
are divided into three groups: very fine, medium and coarse. In 
general, very fine grain developers should be used for the 
enlargements required to bring a 35-mm. picture up to 8 x 10 
or larger; those grouped as medium grain developers should 
make satisfactory 5 x 7 enlargements from 35-mm. negatives; 
those called coarse are satisfactory for only small enlargements. 

From CU Reports, March 1941. Prices are as of October 
1941. 





ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 





VERY FINE GRAIN 





X-33 Thermolecular (Fink-Roselieve Co.. NYC). $1.85 a qt. 
Claimed to develop 20 rolls of 35-mm. film per qt. An excel- 
lent all-round developer, with outstandingly good latitude. 
Directions dependable. 


(Cont'd neat page) 
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$ ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Champlin 15 (Chemical Supply Co., Los Angeles). $1.90 a qt. 
Claimed to develop 10 rolls of 35-mm. film per qt. Extra 
fine grain. Directions for developing times not sufficiently 
accurate for best results; time should be reduced. 

Gamma D (Oxford Products Co., Hollywood, Calif.). $1.60 
a qt. Claimed to develop 40 to 50 rolls of 35-mm. film per qt. 
Extra fine grain. Directions for developing times not suf- 
ficiently accurate for best results; time should be reduced. 

Panthermic 777 (Defender Photo Supply Co., Rochester, N.Y.). 
$2 for one qt. of developer plus one qt. of replenisher. 
Claimed to develop 21 rolls of 35-mm. film per qt. with 
replenisher. Extra fine grain. Latitude comparatively low, but 
satisfactory. May be necessary to increase developing time 
somewhat for best results. Could be used at comparatively 
high temperatures with satisfactory results. 

Edwal 20 (Edwal Laboratories, Chicago). 70¢ a qt., $1.75 a 
gallon; powder only. Claimed to develop 15 rolls of 35-mm. 
film per qt. Extra fine grain. 

Eastman DK-20 (Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y.). 50¢ 
a qt., $1 a gallon; powder only. Claimed to develop 6 rolls 
of 35-mm. film per gt. A good all-round developer. Inexpen- 
sive when bought in gallon quantities. 

Edwal Minicol (Edwal Laboratories). $1.50 a qt. Claimed to 
develop 10 rolls of 35-mm. film per qt. A good developer, 
with dependable directions for use. 

Refract-O-Grain (Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland). About 
$2 for 14-qt. bottle. Claimed to develop 10 rolls of 35-mm. 
film per bottle. Latitude comparatively low, but satisfactory. 

Edwal 12 (Edwal Laboratories). 70¢ a qt., $1.75 a gallon; 
powder only. Claimed to develop 15 rolls of 35-mm. film per 
qt. Latitude comparatively low. Gave lower film speed than 
others in this class, so should not be used for film known to 
be underexposed. Directions for developing times not suf- 
ficiently accurate for optimum results; time should be reduced. 





MEDIUM GRAIN 





The following developers, while fine grain in the ordinary 
sense of the word, are not fine enough for large-size enlarge- 
ments: 

MPG (R. J. Fitzsimmons Corp., NYC). $1.25 a qt. Claimed 
to develop 12 rolls of 35-mm. film per qt. An excellent all- 
round developer for small enlargements. 





































ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Agfa 17 (Agfa Ansco Corp., Rochester, N.Y.). 25¢ a qt., 60¢ 
a gallon; powder only. Claimed to develop 6 rolls of 35-mm. 
film per qt. Care must be taken, in making up the solution, 
that all the powder is dissolved; this may give some trouble. 
Otherwise generally satisfactory. Gave comparatively high 
film speed. 

Eastman D-76 (Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.). 25¢ 
a qt., 60¢ a gallon; powder only. Claimed to develop 6 
rolls of 35-mm. film per qt. Directions for developing times 
not sufficiently accurate for optimum results; time should 
be reduced. Gave comparatively high film speed. 

Vitol (Photo Chemical Foundation, Hollywood, Calif.). $1.75 
a qt.; powder only. Claimed to develop an indefinitely large 
number of 35-mm. rolls per qt. Rather troublesome to use, 
as instructions called for solution development plus 25 
minutes to four hours development in air with solution poured 
off. There appeared no advantage in this type of develop- 
ment, although results were satisfactory. Gave comparatively 
high film speed. 

Edwal Thermo-Fine (Edwal Laboratories, Chicago). 30¢ a 
qt.; powder only. Claimed to develop 10 rolls of 35-mm. 
film per qt. A fair developer. Directions for developing 
times not sufficiently accurate for optimum results; time 
should be increased. 

Dr. Charles (Dr. Charles Fine Grain Developer Co., Wilmette, 
Ill.). $1.25 a qt. Claimed to develop 12 rolls of 35-mm. 
film per qt. A fair developer. Directions for developing times 
not sufficiently accurate for optimum results; increase time. 

NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The following developers produced grain too coarse to permit 
satisfactory enlargement: 


ASP Polythermic. 
Von L—Silver X. 
Tabloid. 
Infinol. 


With the following developers, a satisfactory contrast could 
not be reached on some film emulsions, even with extended 
development time: 


Argus AR-1. 
Champlin 16. 
Champlin 17. 
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ROLL FILM DEVELOPING TANKS 


Materials used in the manufacture of tanks are on defense 
priority lists, so that price increases, together with diminishing 
supplies, are to be expected. 

Most developing tanks on the market are adjustable for film 
sizes from 35 mm. to No. 116 (24 x 4} in.). Although called 
“daylight” tanks, they do not permit daylight loading, but only 
developing and fixing in daylight after they have been loaded 
in the dark. The true daylight-loading tanks are usually 
unsatisfactory because they may stick or tear the film, making 
it necessary to open the tank in a completely dark place for 
adjustment. 

There are two methods of loading reels; sliding the film in 
at the rim and pushing it toward the center of the reel, or 
attaching the film at the center and winding it out toward the 
rim. Slipping the film in from the rim is simple and easy to 
learn, but the film may get caught in the reel and cause 
difficulty, particularly when the reel has not been thoroughly 
dried, or when humidity is high. This is especially true of 
36-exposure rolls of 35-mm. film, for which center loading 
seems superior. 

Since some people—especially those with large hands—have 
difficulty with central loading, it would be well to experiment 
with loading reels of this type before you finally purchase one. 

Materials used in tanks are bakelite-like plastic, metal, or a 
combination of the two. Plastic tanks break when dropped; 
metal, although it does not break, may bend out of shape under 
similar treatment. 

Pouring spouts on tanks should be so designed that they can 
be filled and emptied in minimum time. If filling and emptying 
times are long, the films may become streaked. Filling time 
for a reel of 35-mm. film varied from 10 to 15 seconds in CU's 
tests; emptying time, from 10 to 40 seconds. All plastic tanks 
examined had more or less tendency to leak around the edge 
in the emptying process; for this reason, they should be emptied 
into a tray or other large receptacle. 

Plastic tanks were equipped with a stirring attachment which 
provided agitation by rotation of the reel; metal tanks lad a 
cap over the pouring spout and were shaken for agitation. 

From CU Reports, August 1940. The ratings are based on 
1940 tests; prices are as of October 1941. 

BEST BUYS 
Sears’ Marvel Cat. No.—6230 (Sears-Roebuck). $1.98 plus 
postage. All plastic. Loaded at rim. Requires 16 oz. of 
developer for 35-mm. film. 
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BEST BUYS—CONT'D 
Nikor (distrib., Burleigh Brooks, NYC). $5.75 to $8.25 de- 
pending on size. Not adjustable, but available in all sizes. 
All stainless steel. Loaded in center, 35-mm. tank very com- 
pact. Requires 8 oz. of developer.. Considered the best tank 
for those who do not require adjustability and who do not 
object to central loading. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In estimated order of quality) 


Albert 4-in-1 Adjustable (Albert Specialty Co., Chicago). 
$3.75. All plastic. Loaded at rim. Requires 15 oz. of 
developer for 35-mm. film. 

F-R Special (Fink-Roselieve Co., NYC). $1.85. All plastic. 
Loaded at center or rim, depending on film length. Requires 
less developer (8 oz. for 35-mm. film) than any other fully 
adjustable tank tested. Filling device unsatisfactory; may 
cause streaking with quick-acting developers. Care must be 

. used in adjusting reel to avoid breakage. 

Elkay Adjustable (Elkay Photo Products, Newark, N._J.). 
$3.50. All plastic. Loaded at rim. Requires 16 oz. of 
developer for 35-mm. film. 

Fedco Adjustable (Federal Engineering Co., NYC). $1.85. 
All plastic. Loaded at rim. Time required to empty tank too 
long. Difficult to adjust. Requires 134 oz. of developer for 
35-mm. film. 

Fag Jr. (F. A. G. Products Co., Chicago). $1. All plastic. 
Loaded at rim. Adjustable to No. 127 film or 18 exposures 
of 35-mm. film only. Method of adjustment simple, but 
positions inaccurate on some samples. Requires very little 
developer (6 oz. for 18-exposure, 35-mm. film). Lids of 
samples examined difficult to close. A fair buy at the price 
if individual sample is carefully selected for proper adjust- 
ment to film size and fit of lid. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Kodak Adjustable (Eastman Kodak Co.). $5. Metal tank with 
plastic reel and lid. Loaded at center. Design of baffle on 
lid of tank such that it can catch on edge of tank and break 
off if lid is not removed with care. Some users find loading 
of reel awkward and very difficult. No provision for ther- 
mometer. 

National Adjustable (DeLuxe Photo Products). $1.85. All 
plastic. Loaded at rim. Time required to empty tank much 
too long. Some tendency for film to stick in loading. 













EXPOSURE METERS 


The most important factor in a photographic exposure meter 
is accuracy. CU's tests therefore included extended checks on 
that factor. They also covered sensitivity; reaction to high light 
intensities; legibility, range, and convenience of operation of 
scales; angle of view; fatigue of the light cell; and general 
convenience factors such as size, weight, ease of operation, etc. 

Materials used in the manufacture of exposure meters are on 
priorities lists, so that price increases, together with diminishing 
supplies, are to be expected. 

The following ratings are in order of quality, without regard 
to price. Three samples of each meter were used in the tests. 

(Note that this listing is not in order of accuracy. See com- 
ments on accuracy under each meter.) 

From CU Reports, July 1940. The ratings are based on 1940 
tests; prices are as of October 1941. 


GOOD 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 


General Electric—New Model (General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.). $21. Sensitivity to low light intensities not so 
good as that of Weston Master for ordinary use, but hood 
can be removed and meter used for incident light measure- 
ment (meter pointed toward source of light) on low intensi- 
ties. Highly accurate. Angle of view excellent. Legibility 
excellent on indicator scale, poor on calculation scales. Large 
and heavy. 

Weston Jr. (Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., Newark, 
N. J.). $15.50> Sensitivity fair, but adequate for normal light. 
Angle of view excellent. Highly accurate for color and black- 
and-white film. Legibility excellent. Simplest in operation of 
all meters tested. Comparatively small and compact. 

Weston Master. $24. Very sensitive in dim light. Calibration 
of baffle not sufficiently accurate. Angle of view excellent. 
Meters tested tended to read high, requiring use of film speed 
rating lower than indicated to avoid under-exposure. Legibil- 
ity, construction and general ease of operation excellent. 
Large and rather heavy. 

Weston Universal 650. $19.95. Sensitivity in dim light fair. 
Gave accurate values for color and black-and-white film. 
Indicator scale cramped at bottom, but legibility of other 
scales good. Angle of view excellent. Fatigued rapidly in 


bright light. 
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FAIR 

De Jur 5A (De Jur Amsco Corp., Shelton, Conn.). $11.50. 
Good accuracy for color and black-and-white film. Sensitivity 
to dim light only fair. Angle of view too large. Legibility 
good. Very small and light in weight. 

Photrix SS (distrib., Intercontinental Marketing Corp., NYC). 
$18.75. Incident light method must be used for dim light. 
Accuracy fair. Angle of view too large. Legibility on all 
scales excellent, but number of divisions inadequate. Needle 
poorly damped, and operation time-consuming. 

De Jur Critic (De Jur Amsco Corp.). $15.50. Fair accuracy. 
Angle of view too large. Good sensitivity with incident light 
method. 

POOR 

Sears’ Marvel Cat. No.—6250 (distrib., Sears-Roebuck). $7.95 
plus postage. (See comments under GM Standard.) 

GM Standard (GM Laboratories, Chicago). $8.75. These two 
meters apparently identical in design and construction. Sen- 
sitivity to dim light fair. Accuracy inadequate for color 
photography but fair for black-and-white. Graduations of 
indicator scale rather cramped. Sliding scales on back of 
instrument, and poorly designed. Angle of view rather large. 
Small and light in weight. Price considered, these meters are 
acceptable buys. 

GM Jr. $6.75. Not sensitive to low light intensities, and 
unreliable for color photography. Angle of view rather large. 
Scales inadequate and poorly designed. Relatively inexpensive 
but not worth buying even at the price. 

Super Electrophot (J. Thomas Rhamstine, Detroit). $14.50. 
Sensitivity in dim light satisfactory, but cannot be used for 
high light intensities. Angle of view too large. Read con- 
sistently low throughout entire range. Arrangement of indi- 
cator scale poor; readings at top of scale confusing. Needle 
poorly damped, and operation time-consuming. Calculator 

scales did not coincide. 









Miscellaneous 


CARBON PAPER 


Carbon paper comes in a wide variety of weights, styles and 
finishes to suit individual typing peculiarities. If you press 
heavily on the keys, you should choose a hard-coated carbon 
paper. If you have to make many copies at a time, it's best to 
use lightweight carbon paper, even though it won't last as long 
as heavier paper. For home use, standard weight, standard 
finish carbon paper is best. For office use, it pays to choose 
carbon paper according to the work and typing peculiarities 
of the person who will use it. See table below. 








TYPES OF CARBON PAPER FOR VARIOUS USES 





(Based on using 16 or 20 Ib. first sheets, 13 1b. or less for copy 





sheets) 
TYPISTS WITH TYPISTS WITH 
NO. AVERAGE STROKE HEAVY STROKE 
OF 7 A “ is . 
COPIES TYPE WEIGHT FINISH WEIGHT FINISH 





1 or 2 Pica or 

Elite Standard Medium Standard Hard 
1 to 4 Pica Standard Medium Standard Medium hard 
1 to 4 Elite Standard Medium hard Standard Hard 
§ to 10 Pica -Light Medium: Light Medium hard 
§ to 10 Elite Light Medium hard Light Hard 
Over 10'Pica: Light Medium soft Light Meaium 


1Use a typewriter with hard platen. 








CU tested 30 brands of standard-weight, medium-inked car- 
bon paper. Two kinds of test were given—one to determine 
the number of consecutive copies which could be made from 
each sheet, the other to learn the number of legible copies which 
could be made at one typing. Constant test conditions were 
assured by the use of an electric typewriter and typing sheets 
of standard weight and thickness. 

From CU Reports, April 1941. 


















BEST BUYS 

Tablet (J. J. Newberry Stores). 10¢ for 15 sheets; cost per 
100 sheets, 67¢. Price makes it a “Best Buy.” Seventh in 
order of quality. 

Kreko (S. H. Kress Stores). 10¢ for 18 sheets; cost per 100 
sheets, 56¢. Price makes it a “Best Buy.” Twelfth in order 
of quality. 

ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Old Town No. 81 (Old Town Co., NYC). $2.50 per 100 
sheets. Highest quality of all papers tested. 

Sears’ Aristo Cat. No.—4739 (Sears-Roebuck). 84¢ for 25 
sheets; cost per 100 sheets, $2.79 plus postage. 

A&W (Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon Co., NYC). $2.50 
per 100 sheets. 

Old Oak Tree (F. S. Webster Co., NYC). $2.50 per 100 
sheets. 

Diamond (Miller-Bryant-Pierce Co., Aurora, Ill.). $2.50 per 
100 sheets. 

Silkarbon No. 8038 (Peerless-Key-Imperial Mfg. Co., Newark, 
N. J.). $2.10 per 100 sheets. 

Special Quality (Neidich Process, Div. of Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher Co., Burlington, N. J.). $2 per 100 sheets. 

Pinnacle (Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Co., NYC). $3.50 per 
100 sheets. 

Copyright (A. Carlisle & Co., San Francisco). $3.50 per 100 
sheets. 

Flora Belle (Lowthorp Office Specialties, NYC). $1.50 per 
100 sheets. 

Vogue (Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., NYC). $2.50 per 100 
sheets. 

Type Bar No. 3223 (L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriter Co., 
NYC). $2.50 per 100 sheets. 

Kee Lox (Kee Lox Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y.). 40¢ for 25 
sheets; cost per 100 sheets, $1.25. 

Buccaneer (Carter's Ink Co., Boston). $2.25 per 100 sheets. 

CD (Cooperative Distributors, NYC). $1.20 per 100 sheéts, 
plus postage if ordered by mail. 

Husky (University Book Store, Seattle). $1.83 per 100 sheets. 

Sears’ Defender Cat. No.—4776 (Sears-Roebuck). 18¢ for 25 
sheets; cost per 100 sheets, 59¢ plus pastage. 

Tri-Lined No. B 8578 (Tru-Rite, Inc.. NYC). $1.50 per 100 
sheets. 

(Cont'd neat page) 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Sears’ Marvello Cat. No.—4745 (Sears-Roebuck). 33¢ for 25 
sheets; cost per 100 sheets, 98¢ r'us postage. 

Kresco (S. S. Kresge Stores). 10¢ for 18 sheets; cost per 100 
sheets, 83¢. 

Columbia “8400” (Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Gira 
Cove, L. I.). $2.75 per 100 sheets. 

Tri-Lined No. A 754 (Tru-Rite, Inc.). $2.50 per 100 diets. 

Remtico No. 5871 (Remtico, Div. of Remington Rand, NYC). 
$2.25 per 100 sheets. 

Underwood No. 234Y (Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Co., NYC). 
$2.50 per 100 sheets. 

Herald Square (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 10¢ for 13 sheets; 
cost per 100 sheets, 77¢. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—8531 (Montgomery Ward). 18¢ for 24 
sheets; cost per 100 sheets, 49¢ plas postage. 

Stafford’s (S. S. Stafford, Inc., NYC). 55¢ for 25 sheets; cost 
per 100 sheets, $2. 


; NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Lyncrest (W. T. Grant Stores). 10¢ for 13 sheets; cost per 

100 sheets, 77¢. The inking on the paper was unevenly 

applied, showing dark and light spots. The light spots did 

not record any copy and copies were spotted and weak even 
where inking was present. 


CIGARETTES 


CU's extensive “blindfold” tests of eight of the leading 
brands of cigarettes, including Lucky Strike, Camel, Chester- 
field, Old Gold, Philip Morris, Avalon, Domino, and Sensa- 
tion, showed that most smokers couldn't tell them apart. On 
the whole, they couldn't tell 10¢ brands from 15¢ brands, nor 
could they recognize whether or not they had been given 
duplicates, when the names were concealed. Even smokers who 
had been smoking a particular brand for years, and who 
insisted upon smoking that and no other, couldn't pick it out 
when it was one of two or three different brands presented to 
them. 

It is safe to conclude, therefore, that the general preference 
for the 15¢ brands over the 10¢ brands is due to habit or 
advertising, rather than any real taste preference. The typical 
pack-a-day smoker could easily save about $18 a year by 
switching from 15¢ to 10¢ brands. 
From CU Reports, September 1941. 
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FLASHLIGHTS 


Three types of flashlights are available. The floodlight— 
equipped with a magnifying lens which spreads the light evenly 
—is the most useful in the home, where a large area of light is 
required. The focusing type, which is focused by moving the 
bulb back and forth in the reflector, can light a large area or 
throw a concentrated beam of light a long distance, an¢ is 
useful for reading road signs or for general outdoor use. The 
pre-focused type is equipped with a bulb which has been focused 
at the factory and is not interchangeable with other bulbs. 
There are also two-in-one flashlights which are preferable for a 
variety of uses. 

Cases should be sturdy enough to withstand an eccasional 
drop. The switch is frequently the point of failure and should 
be examined carefully. There should be some form of springy 
protection between the base of the bulb and the battery, so 
that the battery does not press directly on the bulb. 


@ FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 


In buying any kind of dry battery, always look for the guar- 
antee date; don’t buy undated batteries or batteries whose dates 
have expired. The present manufacturing practice is to date 
flashlight batteries twelve months ahead. Consequently, a bat- 
tery whose guarantee date is just expiring will be shorter-lived 
than an equivalent battery dated twelve months from when you 
buy it. 

All the batteries in the ratings below are full size (size ““D"). 
They are more economical than the smaller sizes. Smaller: sizes 
of each brand will probably rank in the same order of quality 
as the larger sizes listed below. 

From CU Reports, March 1941. The ratings are based on 
March 1941 tests; prices are as of October 1941. 


BEST BUY 
Sears’ Shurlite Cat. No. —4654 (Sears-Roebuck). Not listed 
in winter catalog. Store price, 5¢. Ranks just below Bond 
Mono Cell in strict order of merit. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 
The following three brands were of approximately the same 
quality: 
Sears’ Powermaster Armor-Clad Cat. No. —4650 (Sears-Roe- 
buck). Mail-order price, 9¢ plus postage; store price, 10¢. 
(Cont'd nest page) 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Ward's Leak-Proof Cat. No..—4728 (Montgomery Ward). 
Mail-order price, 9¢ plus postage; store price, 10¢. 

Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof No. 2LP (Ray-O-Vac Co., Madison, 
Wis.). 10¢. 


The following brand was lower in quality than the three pre- 
ceding: 

Burgess Uni-Cel No. 2 (Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ill.). 
10¢. Sold for 64¢ by Lafayette Radio Corp., NYC, as their 
Cat. No. 20622, and by Allied Radio Corp., Chicago, as their 
Cat. No. 8914. At this price it is a “Best Buy.” 


The following six* brands were of approximately the same 
quality: 
Eveready No. 950 (National Carbon Co., NYC). 10¢. 
Bond Mono Cell No. 102 (Bond Electric Corp., New Haven, 
Conn.). 10¢. 

Sears’ Powermaster Cat. No. —4651 (Sears-Roebuck). Mail- 
order price, 5¢ or 6 for 25¢ plus postage; store price, 74¢. 
Ward's Supreme Quality Cat. No. —4733 (Montgomery 
Ward). Mail-order price, 64¢ or 6 for 35¢ plus postage. 
Bright Star No. 10M (Bright Star Battery Co., Clifton, N. J.). 

10¢. 
Royal No. 402 (S. S. Kresge Stores). 5¢. 


The following brand was of low quality: 
Arrow No. 302 (H. L. Green Stores). 5¢. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The following brands were not dated: 
Best No. 1195 (U. S. Electric Mfg. Corp.). 5¢. 
Merit No. 10 (U. S. Electric Mfg. Corp.). 5¢. 
Wizard D203 (Western Auto Stores, Inc.). 8¢; 2 for 15¢. 


GARDENING 
© SEEDS 


Before you do any planting you should have your soil tested 
by your State Experiment Station or County Agricultural Agent. 
And keep in touch with these stations; they can advise, on the 
basis of soil tests, about crops and fertilizers; they can give you 
information about seedsmen; they may have field trials of 
seeds, which you can inspect. 

If you buy from the best sources, you can be quite sure of 
getting good vegetable seed, but you can't be sure of the flower 















seed (farmers’ requirements dominate the vegetable seed market, 
while amateurs buy most of the flower seed). 

Be wary of the gaily colored commission seed packet sold 
by drugstores, hardware stores, department stores, and florists. 
It's usually inferior to the seed sold through catalogs by good 
seedsmen, and even when quality is good, is restricted to the 
popular varieties which are not necessarily the most desirable. 
Ask your merchant if he can order other varieties for you from 
the same seedsman. And don’t buy any seed which is kept in 
a damp storeroom or displayed in a place which is sunny or 
open to the weather. 

A good seedsman’s specialties are likely to be particularly 
good strains, but don’t buy novelties if you care about quality. 
Disease-resistant varieties are often inferior; as a rule, don’t 
buy them unless you had trouble the preceding year. 

The ratings of seed suppliers on the following pages have 
been brought up to date (as of October 1941) by CU's garden- 
ing consultants. A full report on gardening is scheduled for 
the Reports in the Spring of 1942. 


@ FERTILIZERS 

A number of good yields can be obtained from rich soil 
without recourse to fertilizers. But in ordinary soil the cheapest 
program over a short period is to use a high grade complete 
chemical fertilizer. This should never be used as a top dressing, 
but rather should be worked into the soil. The best program, 
and the cheapest in the long run, is to use about 100 pounds of 
easily decomposable organic matter for every 100 square feet of 
soil, along with the chemical fertilizers. Stable manure (cow or 
horse) is the “Best Buy,” despite its high price, while the 
compost pile is the cheapest source. 

Detailed information on fertilizers, including ratings, is 
scheduled for the Reports in the Spring of 1942. 


@ INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL 

Though spraying and dusting are always necessary to protect 
plants from insects and diseases, good gardening practices can 
do much to prevent and check such nuisances. Here are some 
suggestions: 

Don’t attempt to grow plants not adapted to your local 
conditions of soil, sunlight, heat and moisture. Don’t use fresh 
manure too short a time before you plant. Too much nitrogen 
in the soil, or a serious lack of any essential plant-food, will 
make plants susceptible to disease. Rotate your crops. Keep 
weeds out and burn diseased plant debris immediately. If 
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necessary, hand-pick diseased and infested foliage. Learn to 
recognize insects and diseases—state bulletins are very helpful 
for this purpose. 

Spraying, dusting and other treatment must be prompt and 
thorough to be successful, and since effectiveness often depends 
upon exact timing in relation to the life history of the insect or 
disease, the recommendations of local Experiment Stations must 
be followed carefully. When fungicides are used on foliage 
they should be applied before, rather than after rain, and renewed 
at intervals of 10 days or less. 

Spraying and dusting never take the place of good garden 
practices, because chemicals are seldom beneficial in themselves, 
and have even proved injurious to plants in some cases. More- 
over, there is always the possibility that over a long period of 
time vegetables with even relatively non-poisonous spray residue 
may be harmful to human beings. 

Detailed information on the control of insects and plant 
diseases, with ratings, is scheduled for the Reports in the Spring 
of 1942. 





SOURCES OF SUPPLY—-FLOWER SEEDS 





On the whole, strains of flower seed have never been sati’ 
factorily fixed. The ratings below merely give the relative 
standing of the firms listed, based on the quality of their strains. 


BEST SOURCES 
The following can be generully recommended: 

Joseph Harris Co. (Rochester, N. Y.; stores in Syracuse and 
Buffalo, N. Y., Cambridge, Mass.). Reliable. A very care- 
fully selected list. Bodger’s zinnias, pure stock. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co. (Detroit and San Francisco). Commis- 
sion packeters. Their zinnias, petunias, and asters especially 
good. Ask to see catalog. 

Stumpp & Walter (NYC). Very good list. Bodger’s zinnias, 
pure stock. 

Recommended for their specialties—Annuals: 

Richard Diener (Oxnard, Calif.). Petunia seed grower. 

Hart & Vick (Rochester, N. Y.). Excellent asters, Bodger's 
zinnias. c 

Steele’s Pansy Gardens (Portland, Ore.). Growers of superior 
strains of pansy seed. 

Helen M. Tillinghast (Vernon, Conn.). Gourds, ornamental 

peppers. 
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BEST SOURCES—CONT'D 
Recommended for their specialties—Perennials (named 
varieties and rare kinds often do not come true to name): 
Carl Purdy (Ukiah, Calif.). Seeds of western wild flowers 
and rock plants. 
Rex. D. Pearce (Merchantville, N. J.). Rare seed. 
Vetterle & Reinelt (Capitola, Calif.). Delphinium, “Pacific” 
strains excellent, somewhat mildew-resistant. 
Lyondel Gardens (Morgantown, W. Va.). Famous strain of 
delphinium. 
Delphinium seed requires darkness for good germination; 
the largest seeds in a packet produce the strongest plants. 


GOOD SOURCES 

Henry A. Dreer (Philadelphia). 

Fredonia Seed Co. (Fredonia, N. Y.). Commission packeters. 

Peter Henderson (NYC). 

George W. Park Seed Co. (Greenwood, S. C.). A long list . 
including originator’s strains and rare varieties. Packets 5 
and 10 cents. 

Vaughan’s Seed Store (Chicago and NYC). 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
(Quality too variable at best) 
W. Atlee Burpee (Philadelphia). 
Max Schling (NYC). 
Trivett’s (NYC). 





SOURCES OF SUPPLY—-VEGETABLE SEEDS 





The following sources of supply are ranked for the consistent 
quality of their seed strains. 


BEST SOURCES 
The following are recommended only for their specialties: 
Joseph Harris Co., Inc. (Rochester, N. Y.; stores in Syracuse 
and Buffalo, N. Y., Cambridge, Mass.). Superior strains. 
Specialties: beets, corn, muskmelons, peppers, tomatoes. 
Robson Seed Farms (Hall, N, Y.). Specialty: hybrid corn. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. (Detroit and San Francisco). Seed 
growers, considered the best commission packeters. Unless 
the local assortment includes all the varieties you want, ask 
to see the catalog, and order from that. 
Abbott & Cobb (Philadelphia). Specialties: celery, lettuce, 
cucumber. 


(Oont’d neat page) 
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BEST SOURCES—CONT'D 

Comstock Ferre Co. (Wethersfield, Conn.). Specialties: corn, 
peas, beans, onions. 

Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange (Springfield, Mass.). All 
seed treated against disease. Low prices. Sells only in its 
territory: all New England, Maryland, Delaware, and all 
Pennsylvania except 13 counties bordering New York State. 

Stumpp & Walter (NYC). Careful seed buyers. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons (Milford, Conn.). Specialties: corn, 
beets. 

The following are recommended only for their specialties: 

D. V. Burrell (Rocky Ford, Colo.). Melons. 

Glick’s Seed Farm (Smoketown, Pa.). Tomatoes. 

Livingston Seed Co. (Columbus, Ohio). Tomatoes. 

Francis C. Stokes Co. (Moorestown, N. J.). Tomatoes. 


GOOD SOURCES 

F. W. Eberle (Albany, N. Y.). 

Alexander Forbes & Co. (Newark, N. J.). Specialties: celery, 
cauliflower. 

Fredonia Seed Co. (Fredonia, N. Y.). Commission packeters, 

Peter Henderson (NYC). Specialty: cauliflower. 

Vaughan’s Seed Store (Chicago and NYC). 

O. H. Will & Co. (Bismarck, N. D.). Varieties for a short 
growing season, and heat. Specialty: seed corn. 


NOT GENERALLY ACCEPTABLE 
Some seed good, but in the opinion of CU's consultants, 
quality too variable at best. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. (Philadelphia). 
Breck’s (Boston). But good golden bantam corn. 
W. E. Barrett Co. (Providence, R. I.). 
The great majority of city seed stores. 
The majority of commission packeters. 
“Collections” put up to sell at a low price. 


LEATHER GOODS 


Top grain leather (the surface layer of a hide) costs more 
than split grain (under layers); natural grain leather costs 
more than leather with an imitation grain embossed on it; 
and genuine leather is usually more expensive than leatherette. 

The important thing to remember when shopping for leather 
goods is that, while the less expensive types of leather may 
serve your purpose well, if you do want the genuine article 
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make sure that there is a label stating that the leather is what 
it pretends to be. If the leather is not labeled, get a written 
statement as to its identity. Otherwise, you may pay the price 
for the genuine thing but get only an imitation. 

Top grain leather is generally considered best, but it isn’t 
necessary for gdod durability in all leather articles. It should 
be present in gloves, where thin sections of hide must be used. 
Split grain won't have sufficiently tight-packed and intertwined 
fibers. 

In leather goods where thicker sections of hide are used, 
split grain should last as long as top grain, though it won't 
maintain good appearance as long. 

In the lower price ranges, good quality leatherette may be 
a better buy than poor quality genuine leather. A “genuine 
leather” label is no guarantee that the leather is of good 
quality. If the leather is inferior, it may not wear as well as 
leatherette or canvas. 

Locks on leather goods should be made of rustproof or 
covered (painted or plated) metal and should be cast rather 
than stamped-out. Cast locks, made of thicker metal, last 
longer. The locks should be attached to the article by rivets 
closed on botle ends. Bifurcated rivets, which resemble round 
head paper fasteners, or connecting pins which rely on twisted 
pieces of metal to stay closed, will pull out easily. Try to get 
hinges made of cold-rolled steel (ask the salesman) which 
has been covered to retard rusting. 

Briefcases, zipper bags, and other flat leather goods which 
open out wide have gussets; and these gussets should have 
some support. If the gusset is bellowed (like an accordion), 
the article should have separate compartments with leather 
separators in between to give support to the gusset. If the 
gusset is flat, stiff material should be used to reinforce the 
bottom of the gusset. — 

For more detailed information on buying leather goods, see 
CU Reports, November 1941. For information on gloves, see 


page 186. 
RECORDERS 


Because it is relatively easy to play and because much simple 
and charming music has been written for it (by Bach and 
Haydn among others), the recorder is gaining popularity with 
children and amateur musicians. Used either in solo or ensemble 
work, the recorder can be made to produce pleasant music. 

Recorders are made in four sizes, or voices: 

(Cont'd neat page) 





C Soprano: has a range from C above middle C up two 
octaves. Relatively inexpensive, it is the most popular member 
of the recorder family. The closeness of the finger holes makes 
it especially suitable for children. 

F Alto: tuned a fifth lower than the Soprano. Has a mel- 
low, woodwind tone. If you can afford its higher price, the 
Alto is a more satisfactory instrument than the Soprano. 

C Tenor: tuned an octave lower than the Soprano. Has 
a deep, full tone and is used both in ensemble work and solo 
work. For the advanced player. 

F Bass: rarely used except in ensemble work. 

Since recorders vary in accuracy of pitch and intonation, it’s 
a good idea to try out several or have a good musician try them 
out before buying one. Much of the extra cost of the more 
expensive instruments is reflected in greater accuracy of pitch, 
due to the better quality of the wood used. 

If you can't find a store which sells recorders, they. may be 
ordered from G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43 Street, New York, 
or Magnamusic, Inc., 161 West 57 Street, New York. 

From CU Reports, November 1940. Ratings are as of Novem- 
ber 1940; prices are as of October 1941. 


BEST BUY 

Koch (made in U.S.A.). Best of the American recorders and 
probably ahead of all but the Dolmetsch instruments (see 
below) for general quality. Handmade of cocobola wood. 
The Soprano sells for $6.50; or, with closely spaced fingering 
holes, for $12. The Alto sells for $17.50, and the Tenor for 
$23.50. Double holes on C and D on the Soprano and Tenor, 
on F and G on the Alto, facilitating the playing of chromatics 
on these notes, cost $1.50 extra and are worth it. The Koch 
Tenor can also be bought with a key for the low C, which 
costs $8 extra and is a necessity if you have small hands. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(Order has no significance) 

Dushkin Alto (made in U.S.A.). Handmade of rosewood. A 
satisfactory instrument, although inferior to the Koch. Sells 
for $16 with case. 

Dushkin Soprano (made in U.S.A.). The Dushkin Soprano is 

the best of the plastic recorders and the only ‘one of these 

(with the Schott below) that can be taken seriously as a 

musical instrument. But even this one is very weak in intona- 

tion. Double finger holes on C and D are included in the 
$4.50 price. 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Schott Soprano (made in England; distrib., Associated Music 
Publishers, 25 West 45 St., NYC). Plastic. About on a par 
with the Dushkin Soprano in tone, but lacks the latter's 
double holes. Sells for $3; the Dushkin is worth the $1.50 
extra. 

Dolmetsch (made in England) and Adler and Herwiga (made 
in Germany) are off the market since the war. The Dol- 
metsch is probably the best instrument to be had, although 
expensive in the U. S. There may be a few Adlers still 
available. 

NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The following makes are all made of plastic, all relatively 
inexpensive and all unsatisfactory. They may be acceptable for 
beginners, but are too limited to permit much progress. 


Aman (3.20), Scotty Piccolo ($1.20), Symphonette ($1), 
Tonette ($1). 


TOYS 


Choose toys which a child can ‘use and manipulate rather 
than those he can merely look at. Avoid playthings which 
require only passive attention; “wind-up” toys are particularly 
bad. A truck which only scoots around once it is wound up 
doesn’t have the appeal of a truck which can be loaded and 
unloaded. 

Choose toys according to a child’s capacity for play; don't 
give a two-year-old a plaything suitable for a six-year-old. 
Following is a list of toys grouped according to their suitability 
for various ages: 

Under one year: Hard rubber washable animals, with no 
parts that might come off and be swallowed; wooden beads 
strung tightly on stout string; rattles; brightly colored plastic 
or rubber bracelets. 

One to Two: Gadgets that can be fitted together, such as 
nested boxes and simple peg boards; durable stuffed animals 
with no loose eyes; bells to ring; a large brightly-colored ball 
to throw; a rubber undressed doll; toys to push or pull. 

Two to Four: Large blocks of the nursery school type (start 
with not more than a dozen, and increase the number as the 
child's interest dévelops). These are available in most depart- 
ment stores, or a good carpenter can make them from measure- 
ments obtainable from any nursery school. 

Housekeeping toys, such as dishes, laundry equipment, clean- 
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ing equipment, related in size to each other if possible; 
miniature automobiles and dump trucks; rubber dolls (for 
both boys and girls) with movable arms and legs and with 
squares of cloth to dress them in; big balls with rough texture 
for throwing and catching; blunt scissors; big thick crayons, 
with 12-by-18-inch paper on which to use them; picture books 
with large pictures and few words; inch-size wooden beads to 
string on shoe laces; musical instruments such as a small drum, 
clappers, tambourine; bingo-bed hammer sets; interlocking 
wooden trains. 

Outdoor toys such as wagons, wheelbarrows, kiddie cars with 
pedals (if you know that there’s a place where the child can 
use them), sand toys, more “push-and-pull” toys. 

Four to Sig: Carpentry equipment of the simpler sort—a 
good hammer, rvith a broad head, a good child's size saw, big 
nails, and soft wood boards. Avoid cheap workbenches already 
equipped; they usually have too many tools of poor quality. 

Dress-up costumes, play-stores, scrapbooks, simple paper dolls, 
simple large puzzles; showcard colors with inch-wide paint 
brushes and large paper; soap bubble sets, Timkertoy sets, games 
such as object lotto, animal lotto, dominoes (with symbols 
instead of numbers); picture books and simple stories, well 
illustrated (a librarian can help you with the books). 

Six to Eight: Games such as parchesi, lotto, dominoes ; target 
guns with suction darts; marbles; balls of all-kinds; table tennis 
sets; workbenches, additional equipment such as screwdrivers, 
saws, &c.; more complicated puzzles, cut-outs; roller skates; 
simple hand puppets; printing sets; more complicated put- 
together toys; more books. Tricycles, wagons, and scooters are 
good also for this age. 

Electric trains should be given only to children over seven. 
First trains should be simple, preferably freight trains which 
can be loaded and unloaded. Wait until the child is older to 
give him special switches and cars. 

Eight or over: Find out about the child’s hobbies and col- 
lections, and give toys which will help to develop them. 
Cameras can be handled by ten-year-olds. 

Good small microscopes; a telescope (be sure the lens is 
reasonably good); chemical sets of varying elaborateness (start 
with the simplest) ; small electric motors which will run things 
the child makes with Tinkertoy and Meccano sets. Avoid lead- 
casting outfits because of lead poison hazard. 

Sports equipment, musical instruments, music or dancing 
lessons—if you're sure the child wants them. 
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Meccano, Erector and similar sets should be given only to 
children of eight or over. These sets have many small pieces 
which require good muscular coordination to assemble. The 
boxes in which they come are usually flimsy; a sturdy wooden 
box should be provided for storing the parts. 

Give model building sets to a child of ten or over. Interest 
in, and ability to make, models seems to be most intense at this 
age. Make sure accompanying instructions are clear. 

A good phonograph is suitable for a child of any age. Avoid 
the cheap, tinny toy phonographs with scratchy records sold in 
toy departments. Long-wearing, good recordings of nursery and 
other suitable music, clearly sung and played, are made by 
Victor and Decca. A radio also appeals to any child, though 
it's best for children over eight. But parental approval and 
supervision of its use are essential. 

Don’t give large toys, such as bicycles, ping-pong tables, 
gymnasium outfits, &c., to children unless their parents have 
approved your choices in advance. Space in which to use them 
may be limited, and especially in large cities, many parents 
hesitate to let their children have bicycles. 

At Christmas time shop the five-and-tens for small “stocking” 
gifts. Any child likes rubber bands, a paper punch, a stapling 
machine, round key rings which open and close, padlock and 
key, glue, folding rules, a level, small puzzles, &c. 

It is the opinion of most educators that guns, when used as 
dramatic play material by a child only normally interested in 
such play, are not harmful, especially if such equipment is 
necessary to make him “one of the gang.” 

When choosing toys, always buy with an eye to durability. 
Look for tightly attached wheels, properly fitted parts, smoothly 
running mechanisms. Make sure that toys for small children 
don’t have lead paint; vegetable paint is safest. Toys made of 
plastics should be tested for breakability; and toys with sharp 
corners avoided whenever possible. Kiddie cars and tricycles 
should be well-braced, not easily tipped, and their weight should 
bear relation to the weight of the child who will use them. 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


Since a new portable typewriter loses from one-half to two- 
thirds of its original sales value immediately after sale, you 
should make very sure that you're gettitng exactly what you 
want before you close the deal. Most dealers permit a free 
trial period; this is the best way to find out if a particular 
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machine has the convenience features you desire and is generally 
suited to your individual typing peculiarities. 

It's important that you try out the actual machine you intend 
to buy, for CU’s tests showed a considerable lack of uniformity 
among different samples of the same model. Make sure that 
every feature of the machine is operating satisfactorily before 
you buy it, and get a guarantee that the dealer will repair any 
defects that develop within a year (six mionths for cheaper 
models). 

Since metals used in typewriters are affected by defense 
priorities, shortages and price rises in typewriters must be 
expected. Any extensive substitution of materials is unlikely, 
since materials used in the manufacture of typewriters are not 
easily replaceable. 

From CU Reports, August 1941. (Labor notes included.) 
Prices given in the ratings were those prevailing on October 1, 
1941. 

BEST BUYS 

The following typewriters of the “Acceptable” list are judged 
to offer the best value for the money, in the order given. For 
full details, see listing under “Acceptable.” 


Corona Zephyr De Luxe. $39.75, list; widely available at 
$34.75 and a “Best Buy” at either price. 
Corona Sterling. $64.50. 


The following machines are “Best Buys” only because of low 
price and only if convenience features are not important to you: 
Corona Zephyr. $29.75. Discontinued but dealers still have 

‘models in stock. 

Remington Remette. $34.95. 
Underwood De Luxe Leader. $42.50, list; available at Mont- 
gomery Ward at $31.50 and a “Best Buy” only at that price. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Corona Silent (L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.). $69.50. Was about as noisy as the Sterling 
below, and not worth $5 difference in price. 

Corona Sterling (L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc.). 
$64.50. An excellent all-round machine. Relatively silent, 
yet $5-$10 cheaper than “noiseless” models. 

Royal Quiet De Luxe (Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., NYC). 
$64.50. Was not so quiet as Corona Silent and Sterling. 

Underwood Noiseless (Underwood, Elliott Fisher Co., NYC). 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
$74.50. True noiseless type, and more quiet than Corona 
Silent. Touch good for a noiseless. Price high. 

Remington De Luxe Noiseless (Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y.). $74.50. True noiseless design; least noisy of all 
machines tested. Machine very much overpriced. 

Royal Aristocrat (Royal Typewriter Co., Inc.). $59.50. 
‘Mechanical failures on all three samples tested. Probably a 
satisfactory machine if you can get a good one and like the 
touch. 

Remington Model I (Remington Rand, Inc.). $64.50. Noisiest 
typewriter tested. Good touch. Bad images. Considerably 
overpriced; built to sell as a $59.50 typewriter, and listed at 
this price as late as last April. 

Royal Arrow (Royal Typewriter Co., Inc.). $54.50. Com- 
paratively noisy. Mechanical failures on models tested. No 
tabulator; hard action on back spacer and shift lock. Be sure 
to check the left margin lock and release. 

Underwood Champion (Underwood, Elliott Fisher Co.). 
$64.50. Available from Montgomery Ward as Cat. No.— 
A8862 at $59.50 plus transportation. Noisy. Mechanical 
failures on all four models tested. Best touch of all ma- 
chines tested. Erasure difficult. Produced poor manifolding. 
Check particularly for back spacing, type alignment, sticking 
keys, jamming, and left margin release. 

Underwood Universal (Underwood, Elliott Fisher Co.). 
$54.50. Excellent touch. Erasure difficult. No tabulator. 
Corona Standard (L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc.). 
$54.50, list; available at some dealers at $49.50. Erasure 

difficult. No tabulator. Back spacer at right. 

Remington Model 5 (Remington Rand, Inc.). $54.50. Noisy. 
“Self-starter” which moves the carriage five spaces at a time 
substituted for tabulator. -Visibility only fair. Machine 
bounced a bit under strenuous typing. 

Corona Zephyr De Luxe (L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Inc.). $39.75, list; available at most dealers at $34.75. The 
cheaper Zephyr dressed up and with more convenience fea- 
tures such as a larger carriage, automatic ribbon reverse, type 
lock, margin release, paper fingers and single or double line 
spacing. Excellent touch. Very compact and lightweight. 

Corona Zephyr (L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc.). 
$29.75. Discontinued. Stripped of most convenience features 

and would not take standard business envelope. Good touch 





ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
and appearance of work excellent. Very lightweight. Except 
for the lack of conveniences, generally satisfactory. 

Royal Companion (Royal Typewriter Co., Inc.). $49.50. A 
generally unsatisfactory lightweight machine. Action poor. 
No tabulator. Margin release on left side; back spacer on 
right. 

Royal Varsity (Royal Typewriter Co., Inc.). $44.50. Same as 
Companion, but without touch control or provision for two- 
color ribbon. 

Remington Remette (Remington Rand, Inc.). $34.95. Most 
convenience features eliminated. Very good touch. Appear- 
ance of work only fair. Despite disadvantages, such as single 
carriage knob, manual ribbon reverse, single-color ribbon, no 
bell or type lock, back spacer on the right side, and only fair 
visibility, the Remette’s low price makes it a “Best Buy.” 

Underwood De Luxe Leader (Underwood, Elliott Fisher Co.). 


$39.50, list. Can be obtained from some dealers and Mont- . 


gomery Ward as Cat. No.—A8838 for $31.50 (plus trans- 
portation if ordered from Montgomery Ward). A “Best 
Buy” at the lower price but not at the higher. Lacked most 
convenience features; had manual ribbon reverse, no margin 
release, bell or key lock, shift release on right. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


Typewriter ribbons can be bought in a variety of weights and 
inkings. Choose the kind that suits your typing needs best. 
CU found a medium-inked, medium-thick cotton ribbon prac- 
tical for most jobs. 

Specifically, light- to medium-inked ribbons were found to be 
best for typewriters with Elite type; medium to heavy inking 
for Pica type, and medium to extra heavy inking for Gothic 
type. Special inking, as well as specially thin fabric, is required 
for ribbons used on noiseless typewriters, since such machines 
do not hammer the ink into the paper but deposit it on top, 
where it may smudge before it is absorbed. 

Cotton ribbons are generally more satisfactory, since they're 
cheaper, last longer, and the writing is usually stronger with 
them than with a silk ribbon. Silk, however, gives an extremely 
clear and sharp impression and should be used where excep- 
tional neatness is required. 

Results of tests on all ribbons (both cotton and silk, and for 
both standard and portable machines) showed little correlation 
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between price and quality. Since the inking was found to be 
poorer in portable ribbons and since portable ribbons are gen- 
erally the same length and width as standard ribbons, it’s good 
economy to buy a “Best Buy” standard ribbon for a portable. 
You can then rewind the ribbon onto the portable spool, per- 
forming this operation right in your typewriter. In the case of 
the Remington portable which takes only six yards, you can 
save doubly by getting a standard 12-yard ribbon and cutting 
it in two. 

CU tested ribbons for weardown of the ink and fabric, type 
filling, ability to recover inking properties, thread count, thick- 
mess and general condition of the fabric. All performance tests - 
were made on a constant-stroke electric typewriter. Ribbons in 
which the fabric was destroyed during a reasonable weardown 
test period were considered “Not Acceptable.” 

Because many stationers carry private brands, put up for 
them by one or another of the manufacturers listed below, you 
may not always be able to find the ribbons under the names 
listed in the ratings. But these ribbons can be easily obtained 
for you by any stationer. 

From CU Reports, April 1941. 





COTTON RIBBONS FOR STANDARD MACHINES 





BEST BUYS 
Mittag & Volger #1000 (Mittag & Volger, NYC.). $1. 
Highest quality tested and an outstanding buy. 
Mittag & Volger #900. 50¢. Second highest quality tested. 
Old Town Tan Box (Old Town Ribbon & Carbon Paper Co., 
Brooklyn). 50¢. Fifth highest quality tested. Price makes it a 
“Best Buy.” 
- ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 
Mittag & Volger #300 (Mittag & Volger). 75¢. Third highest 
quality tested. 
Old Town. Blue Box (Old Town Ribbon & Carbon Paper Co.). 
75¢. Fourth highest quality tested. 
Burrough’s (Burrough’s Adding Machine Co., NYC.). $1. 
Keelox Brand (Keelox Mfg. Co., NYC.). $1. 
Servus (S. S. Stafford Co., NYC.). 65¢. 
Vogue (Royal Typewriter Co., NYC.). 75¢ for 8-yard ribbon; 
cost for 12 yards, $1.13. 
Value (Royal Typewriter Co.). 60¢. 
(Cont'd neat page) 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 

Ward's Supreme Cat. No.—8773 (Montgomery Ward). 89¢ 
plus postage. 

Copyright (A. Carlisle & Co., San Francisco). $1. 

Paragon (Remington Rand Co., NYC.). 75¢. 

Ivory (Keelox Mfg. Co.). 75¢. 

Herald Square (Woolworth Stores). 20¢ for 11-yard ribbon; 
cost for 12 yards, 22¢. 

Neidich #1 (Neidich Process Co., NYC.). 75¢. 

Manchester (Woodstock Typewriter Co., NYC.). $1. 

Imperial (Peerless-Key Co., NYC.). 50¢. 

3-R (Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon Co., NYC.). 65¢. 

CD (Cooperative Distributors, NYC.). 50¢ plus postage. 

Empress (Peerless-Key Mfg. Co.). 65¢. 

Sears’ Aristo Cat. No.—4677 (Sears-Roebuck). 89¢ for 18-yard 
ribbon, plus postage; cost for 12 yards, 60¢. 

Standard (Woodstock Typewriter Co.). 75¢. 

Sears’ Gibraltar Cat. No.—4661. 43¢ plus postage. 

Sears’ Defender Cat. No.—4687. 33¢ for 14-yard ribbon, plus 
postage; cost for 12 yards, 28¢. 

#1 Grade (Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Co., NYC.). $1. 

Superfine (S. S. Stafford Co.). 75¢. 

OK (F. S. Webster Co., NYC.). 75¢. 

Imperial (Peerless-Key Co.). 75¢. 

Ideal (Carter's Ink Co., NYC.). $1 for a 10-yard ribbon; cost 
for 12 yards, $1.20. 


Old Town Green Box (Old Town Ribbon & Carbon Paper 


Co.). 65¢. 
Sears’ Marvello Cat. No.—4669. 59¢ plus postage. 
Standard (S. S. Kresge Stores). 25¢. 
#2 Grade (Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Co.). 75¢. 
#2 (Neidich Process Co.). 50¢ 
/Aulta (Ault & Wiborg). 75¢. 
Underwood Blue Box (Underwood-Elliott-Fisher, NYC). $1.10, 
Underweod Green Box. 75¢. 
Type-Bar (Smith-Corona Typewriter Co., NYC.). 75¢. 
A&W (Ault & Wiborg). $1. 
Ward's Standard Cat. No.—8790. 43¢ plus postage. 
Secretarial (Smith-Corona Typewriter Co.). $1. Poor quality 
‘aki 
Personality (S. S. Stafford Co.). 50¢. Poor quality inking. 
Rembrandco (Remington Rand Co.). $1. Poor quality inking. 
Quality (J. J. Newberry Stores). 25¢. Poor quality inking. 
Elk (Miller-Bryant-Pierce, NYC.). 75¢. Poor quality inking. 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
Miller Line (Miller-Bryant-Pierce). 50¢. Poor quality inking. 
Emerald (Smith-Corona Typewriter Co.). 60¢. Poor quality 
inking. 
Ward's Economy Cat. No.—8596. 33¢ plus postage. Poor 
quality inking. 
NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The fabric on the following tore during the weardown tests. 
Kreko (S. H. Kress Stores). 25¢. 
#88 (Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Co.). 50¢. 
Guardian (Carter's Ink Co.). 50¢. 
Battleship (F. S. Webster Co.). 50¢ for 14-yard ribbon; cost 
for 12 yards, 43¢. 
Ward’s DeLuxe Cat. No.—8806. 59¢ plus postage. 





COTTON RIBBONS FOR PORTABLE MACHINES 





ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 


CD (Cooperative Distributors, NYC.). 50¢ for 10-yard ribbon, 
cost for 12 yards, 60¢. 

Imperial (Peerless-Key Co., NYC.). 75¢ for 14-yard ribbon; 
cost for 12 yards, 64¢. 

Aulta (Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon Co., NYC.). 75¢. 

Old Town Blue Box (Old Town Ribbon & Carbon Paper Co., 
Brooklyn). 75¢. 

AGEW (Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon Co.). $1. 

Old Town Green Box (Old Town Ribbon & Carbon Paper 
Co.). 65¢. 

Burrough’s (Burrough’s Adding Machine Co., NYC.). $1 for 
10-yard ribbon; cost for 12 yards, $1.20. 

Keelox Brand (Keelox Mfg. Co., NYC.). $1. 

#1000 (Mittag & Volger, NYC). $1 for 10-yard ribbon; cost 
for 12 yards, $1.20. 

Ivory (Keelox Mfg. Co.). 75¢. 

Rembrandco (Remington Rand Co., NYC.). 75¢ for 6-yard 
ribbon; cost for 12 yards, $1.50. 

Ideal (Carter's Ink Co., NYC.). $1. 

#1 (Neidich Process Co., NYC.). 75¢. 

#300 (Mittag & Volger, NYC.). 75¢ for 10-yard ribbon; cost 
for 12 yards, 90¢. 

Sears’ Marvello Cat. No.—4681 (Sears-Roebuck). 59¢ for 10- 

yard ribbon, plus postage; cost for 12 yards, 71¢. 

(Cont'd newt page) 
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ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 


Copyright (A. Carlisle & Co., San Francisco). $1. 

Old Town Tan Box (Old Town). 50¢. 

#900 (Mittag & Volger). 50¢ for 10-yard ribbon; cost for 12 
yards, 60¢. 

Empress (Peerless-Key Co.). 65¢. 

Superfine (S. S. Stafford Co., NYC.). 75¢. 

Battleship (F. S. Webster Co., NYC.). 50¢. 

Paragon (Remington Rand Co.). 50¢ for 6-yard ribbon; cost 
for 12 yards, $1. 

Personality (S. S. Stafford Co.). 50¢. 

Servus (S. S. Stafford Co.). 65¢. 

Herald Square (Woolworth Stores). 20¢ for 10-yd. ribbon; 
cost for 12 yards, 24¢. 

3-R (Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon Co.). 65¢. 

OK (F. S. Webster Co.). 75¢. Poor quality inking. 

#2 (Neidich Process Co.). 50¢. Poor quality inking. 

Underwood Green Box (Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Co., NYC). 
75¢. Poor quality inking. 

Underwood Blue Box. $1.10. Poor quality inking. 

Ward’s DeLuxe Cat. No.—8807 (Montgomery Ward). 59¢ 
plus postage. Poor quality inking. 

Ward's Standard Cat. No.—8791. 43¢ plus postage. Poor 
quality inking. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


The fabric on the following ribbons tore during the wear- 
down test. 


XLNT (Peerless-Key Co.). 50¢. 

Miller Line (Miller-Bryant-Pierce). 50¢. 

Sears’ Aristo Cat. No.—4627 (Sears-Roebuck). 89¢ for 10-yard 
ribbon, plus postage; cost for 12 yards, $1.07. 

Pidgeon (Smith-Corona Typewriter Co.). 50¢. 

Ward's Supreme Cat. No.—8797 (Montgomery Ward). 89¢ 


plus postage. 

Quality (J. J. Newberry Stores). 25¢. 

Standard (S. S. Kresge Stores). 25¢. 

Guardian (Carter's Ink Co.). 50¢. 

Vertex (Royal Typewriter Co.). $1 for 10-yard ribbon; cost 
for 12 yards, $1.20. 

Elk (Miller-Bryant-Pierce). 75¢. 
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Carter's Silk (Carter's Ink Co.).° $1.50. 








SILK RIBBONS FOR STANDARD MACHINES 





BEST BUY 
Sears’ Trusilk Cat. No.—4652 (Sears-Roebuck). $1.39 for 
18-yard ribbon, plus postage; cost for 12 yards, 93¢. Highest 
quality tested and price low. 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 
Vulcan (Royal Typewriter Co., NYC). $1.50. 
Underwood Gold Box (Underwood-Elliott-Fisher, NYC). 
$1.50. 
Carter’s Silk (Carter's Ink Co., NYC). $1.50. 
Patrician (Remington Rand Co., NYC). $1.50. 
Type-Bar Silk (Smith-Corona Typewriter Co., NYC). $1.50. 
Ward's Pure Silk Cat. No.—8827 (Montgomery Ward). $1.29. 
for 18-yard ribbon plus postage; cost for 12 yards, 87¢. 
Silk Star (F. S. Webster Co., NYC). $1.25. 
Silk (Neidich Process Co., NYC). $1.50. 
Madame Butterfly (Miller-Bryant-Pierce, NYC). $1.25. Poor 
quality inking. 
NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The fabric on the following brand tore during weardown test. 


Wonder Brand (Keelox Mfg. Co.). $1.25. 





SILK RIBBONS FOR PORTABLE MACHINES 





ACCEPTABLE 
(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Silk Star (F. S. Webster Co., NYC). $1.25. 

Vulcan (Royal Typewriter Co., NYC): $1.50 for 10-yard 
ribbon; cost for 12 yards, $1.80. 

Wonder Brand (Keelox Mfg. Co., NYC). $1.25. 

Madame Butterfly (Miller-Bryant-Pierce, NYC). $1.25. 

Underwood Gold Box (Underwood-Elliott-Fisher, NYC). 
$1.50. 

Silk (Neidich Process Co., NYC). $1.50. 

Patrician (Remington Rand Co., NYC). $1 for 6-yard ribbon; 
cost for 12 yards, $2. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The fabric on the following brand tore during weardown test. 
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INEXPENSIVE WATCHES 


Mass styling has made inexpensive watches look very much 
alike. The simple capacity to tell time accurately is the most 
important factor in the selection of one brand as against another, 
Ratings below, therefore, are based mainly on the ability of the 
watches to keep good time under various conditions of position 
and temperature. Some consideration was given to the initial 
regulation of the watch; that is, whether it was set for best 
time keeping under normal conditions of use when it left the 
factory. And, since the performance of cheap watches varies 
from sample to sample, consideration was given to the degree 


of uniformity of samples of the same brand. (CU tested five 


samples of each model.) 

With ordinary care, most watches in this price range will 
tell the correct time within two or three minutes if set daily, 
and will last at least a year. It must be expected, however, that 
individual samples of any brand listed may prove defective. 

From CU Reports, September 1940. (Labor notes included.) 
Ratings are based on 1940 tests; prices are as of October 1941. 





WRIST WATCHES 





BEST BUY 
New Haven Fad (New Haven Clock Co., New Haven, Conn.). 
$2.95. Sold by Montgomery Ward as Cat. No.—9196 for 
$2.19 plus postage. Chromium case with either chromium- 
plated link strap or leather strap. No second hand. Accuracy 
with position and temperature changes very good. 
ALSO ACCEPTABLE 
Listings are in order of quality of movements. Note com- 
ments on cases, dials and straps. 


Ingersoll Swagger (Ingersoll Waterbury Co., Waterbury, 
Conn.). $3.50. Chromium case, leather strap. Had second 
hand. Accuracy with position changes good. Very good 
initial regulation. Considerable variation with temperature 
changes. 

Westclox Rocket (General Time Instruments Corp., La Salle, 
Ill.). $2.95. Chromium case, leather strap. No second hand. 
Accuracy with position changes good. Poor temperature com- 
pensation. 

Westclox Wrist Ben. $3.95. Essentially the same movement as 

in Rocket. Performance in test about the same as that of 
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ALSO ACCEPTABLE—CONT'D 
Rocket. Chrome case with “stainless” metal back. Leather or 
“stainless” link strap. Had second hand. 4 
Westclox Judge. $4.95. Apparently same movement as in the 
Rocket and Wrist Ben with gold-plated case and “stainless” 
back. Had second hand. Strap of higher- quality leather than 


was used on Rocket or Wrist Ben. 





POCKET WATCHES 





ACCEPTABLE 
Listings are in order of quality of movements. Note com- 
ments on cases, dials and straps. 


Ingersoll Yankee (Ingersoll Waterbury Co., Waterbury, 
Conn.). $1.50. Chrome case. A smaller, neater and better- 
appearing watch than others tested. 

Ingersoll Ensign. $1.50. Apparently the same watch as the 
Ingersoll Buck (below), but with plated dial. Test perform- 
ance slightly better than that of Buck. 

Ingersoll Buck. $1.35. Nickel case. Accuracy in different 
positions fait but varied greatly with temperature changes. 
Westclox Pocket Ben (General Time Instruments Corp., 
La Salle, Ill.). $1.65. Performance in tests slightly better 
than that of Dax (below). More compact movement and * 

better quality dial. 

Westclox Dax. $1.35. Nickel-plated case. Variation with 
temperature changes great; accuracy with position changes 
fair. 





WINES & LIQUORS 


With virtually all foreign shipments except those from 
England cut off, the liquor market is in a chaotic condition. 
French, Italian, Spanish, Hungarian and German wines, formerly 
the backbone of this country’s wine market, are, for all practical 
purposes, completely exhausted. Those European wines which 
are occasionally to be seen at fairly low prices are usually not 
up to standard quality, and are seldom worth the money. The 
few merchants who still have some good imported stock are 
generally holding them for old customers, and selling them at 
high prices. 

Meanwhile, great advances in the domestic wine industry 
have taken place, and much really good American wine is being 
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marketed. In fact, experts predict that even after the war, 
imports will not take their former place in the American market, 
If you use wine, try some of those put out by Eastern producers 
(Scuppernong, Concord, etc.) as well as the better-known Cali- 
fornia wines (which have names similar to the European wines 
of the same general type). 

Brandies are in much the same situation as wines, with im- 
ports cut off completely. And like wines, many of the Ameri- 
can brandies are good, though they are noticeably younger and 
less mellow than the fine French ones. 

Scotch whisky is still being shipped here in large quantities, 
and there is no shortage, or any immediate prospect of one. 
Prices bear the same relationship to those of other whiskies 
that they did before the war. 

Large stocks of aged domestic whiskies are now available at 
reasonable prices, and there are only insignificant savings to be 
made from buying young whiskies or spirit blends, both of 
which are inferior. 

Prices of all liquors have risen sharply, owing to the new 
taxes. The increase in the tax on whisky is 25¢ a quart, on 
wines about 15¢ a gallon, with corresponding taxes on other 
liquors. Any price increases above these rates are not due to 
the tax. 





The Buying Guide is designed for your use in 
shopping. The information in it is put as con- 
cisely as possible. In most cases you will find a 
much more detailed treatment of a given subject 
in some issue of the Reports. Before making an 
important purchase, you should consult that issue, 
An alphabetical index to major subjects covered 
in the Reports for the past four years will be found 
following the Buying Guide index. 
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Food Products 13 
Toilet Goods 99 
Drug & Medical 148 
Clothing & Textiles 179 
Household & Electrical Appliances 217 
Household Equipment & Supplies 252 
Automobiles & Supplies 298 
Photographic Equipment & Sporting Goods 313 


Miscellaneous 348 











Listings preceded by an asterisk (*) refer fo articles 
which contain ratings or brand name information. 


e 
*ACETANILID ..... 153, 167, 168  *ALUMINUM cleaners ..... 285, 292 
ACETOPHENETIDIN ........ 167 AMINOPYRINE ......... 167, 168 
ACID stomach......-....... 162 *AMMONIA, household ....280, 288 
ACNE, iodized salt........... 160 *ANALGESICS ........... 163, 166 
wwtreatment .+.2-+- +--+: 170 ANEMIA... ce ceceeeeeees 
AGAR AGAR, laxative. ....... 154 *ANTIFREEZES ............. 
AGRANULOCYTOSIS ........ 167 sANTIPERSPIRANTS ........ 
PAIR conditioning......+-.-.+ 218 = ANTIPYRINE .............. 
*ALCOHOL in antifreezes...... 298 *ANTISEPTICS .....149, 173, 288 
—ta astringents atnieaiiantaline 99 APPENDICITIS and laxatives 
==in halr tonies........... 172 155, 162 
= 1 ben pecane 174, ses *APPLESAUCE, canned ....... 
ALKALIZERS .............. 148 APPLIANCES, electric ....... 
SEN. nad) panne 153 “APRICOTS, canned .......... 
—for fatigue ...........- 174 ARGYROL for sore throat..... 
* —for indigestion.......... 162 ASPARAGUS, canned ........ 
ALLERGY to drugs.......... 167 *ASPIRIN ...........- 00 ccee 


*ALOES, laxatives ..........+ 156 —for colds ..........005- 
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ASPIRIN for pain........... 166 
ASTRINGENTS, facial ....... 99 
ATHLETE’S FOOT ...... 112, 157 
*AUTO antifreezes ........... 298 
w—~batteries ........ecceees 306 

P. sD. cons bis cccasiss 302 
2) eel, Buwavbes ¢s0<0cos 303 
oe A ep ae, Se 307 
RUVGR, Ce cis ie... 300 
—1942 models............ 300 

* —uwused . 308 
*BAKING powder ........... 13 
ends Get caked’ os 171 
SE EES. eucaeecss coves 207 
*BATTERIES, flashlight ...... 351 
* —wradio, portable ......... 238 
——~Storage 2. ccc cece eecees 306 
BAY RUM as astringent...... 99 
*BEANS, baked, canned....... 21 
* —green, canned .......... 23 
* =—kidney, canned ......... 26 
BEDDING, blankets.......... 179 
Dt cnedwhadececeéecs 205 
0 EE 252 
SR 83 
BENZEDRINE, inhalant ..153, 161 
—sulfate stimulant ....... 174 
BERI-BER! and vitamins... ... 175 
*BEVERAGES, carbonated ..... 87 
BICARBONATE of soda for burns 151 
—for indigestion ...... 148, 162 
—for toothache .......... 168 
CD” Sabseekesecseces 313 


BLACKHEADS, treatment .... 170 


 enteeedeeeen ans 179 
*BLEACHES, hair ........... 115 
* ew-household ............. 281 
SEED ‘qureuvts cuscibices 137 
*BLOUSES, boys’ ............ 180 
SRD . “avacvccecceercesee 261 
BORIC acid for burns....... 151 
—for eczema ............ 172 
—for eye wash........... 156 





Coes eettonseee 


COP eee eee eee 
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*BREAKFAST cereals ........ 57 
DEED , Cd vecéesenccds 357 
*BRONZE polishes .......... 292 
BRUSH cleaners ............ 290 
BRUSHES, tooth............ 147 
ee ee 289 
BUILDERS in soap.......... 294 
BULBS, ehestvis 2066s .cccce. 273 
DEED ceabedbeddpvceces 157 
BURNS, treatment .......... 151 
BURROWS solution .......... 151 
DT waabeeaesanvh oes 15 
CAFFEINE as stimulant... .. 174 
mah TE: cccccescbocedebs 91 
CALAMINE lotion for eczema.. 172 
—for poison ivy .......... 172 
CALCIUM in diet........ 175, 177 
*CAMERAS, movie ........... 333 
Pn unaretetevdachneda 329 
PER GED cide cccucedesec 255 


CANNED goods, see names of 
foods 
CARBOLIC acid in disinfectants 289 


—in face lotions.......... 99 
*CARBON paper ...........- 348 
*CARBONATED beverages .... 87 
CIEE \neddé ch.asexeedens 276 
CARS, see autos / 
*CASCARA sagrada laxatives, 154, 156 “ 
CEATHARTIGS 6 cccccccccsces 154 
SCATSUP, tomato ...........- 49 
*CEREALS, breakfast ......... 57 
ee eee 85 
*CHERRIES, red, canned...... 28 
*CHICKEN soup, canned....... 52 
 okuceetsues ccs cd 86 
*CHILDREN’S garments ...... 181 
*CHROMIUM polishes ........ 293 
NUE sncnntincucnsd 350 
DD ctitcoanadbeste 167 
*CLAM chowder, canned ....... 53 
®CLEANERS, ammonia ........ 280 
© Wee a Dannes di060<8 285 


COOH eee eee 
Pee eee eee eee eee ee 


eee eee eee eeeee 











































CLEANERS — EXPOSURE 375 
*CLEANERS, metal polishes.... 291 §DIATHERMY .............. 
*CLEANSING creams ......... 108 —vitamins in............. 175 
i’ SUED obec vssecranéa 142 DISCOUNTS in buying........ 217 
CLINICAL thermometers. ..... 279 DISEASE control, plants...... 353 
SCLOCKS, electric ........... 224 Pee GD awa cacddncccten 207 
CLOTHING, see names of *DISINFECTANTS and antisep- 
garments WN vac cuduccodsdes 149, 288 
SE GD Ls 6 bés0ccedsed¥an 88 PEED wutcecedbcctactis 159 
A eee ee pee 262 DRAIN openers ............ 283 
*COATED fabrics ........ 256, 278 Ge DEE Beboctcudenede 70 
Dn nc neqssses ava tee oe 61 DRUGS for medicine cabinet... 165 
COD Viver oil........... sobs ae —see also names of drugs 
EE *DRY cleaners, home.......... 286 
—and insomnia ........ .. 162 ey WEE avcodesceeses 108 
—makers ..... ans ouCRA - 28 >. Sa sive teddss veces scan Me 
*COLA beverages ............ 87 DYSMENORRHEA .......... 167 
—and insomnia ........... 162 DY ccordsweéttyee te 148 
ME. . os ceet ob wees 108 
COLDS, treatment..... ...... 152 EARACHE, treatment ...... 167 
CONDENSED milk .......... 86 *EAU de Colognes............ 118 
*CONSTIPATION ............ 154 ECZEMA, treatment ......... 172 
*COOKERS, pressure ......... 275 oe fb _. eerie rrr 258 
*COPPER polishes ......:.... 292 SD osc sec cuct tub aeevews 63 
CORN cereals ........... 59, 60 PELECTRIC clocks... ...cs.00. 224 
CORNS, treatment .......... py ie 227 
COSMETICS, see names of cos- —food mixers ............ ee 
metics —heating appliances ...... 220 
CGREAMS, fase ............- 108 —heating pads ........... 221 
a ol aU tie ed ban 199 © BONS 2... c ccc cccccccess 221 
© eGR occ cc cccecss 131, 133 —light bulbs ............. 273 
CRESOL, as antiseptic....... 149 —lighting ........60.005. 272 
CURTAINS, shower ......... 277 + * . —-tadio-phonographs ....... 240 
CUTICLE removers .......... 99 HANGES wee eee eee ee cnes 222 
SE (ncucsescss os .... 268 © ——Tefrigerators ........... 245 
CUTS, treatment ........... 149 * shavers ........-. 0.00. 128 
tN a ee 222 
DANDRUFF, treatment ..... a ree y 223 
ge 100 * —wvacuum cleaners ......... 246 
*DEODORANTS, household ... 288 * —waffle irons ............ 223 
@ empersonal ..........0005 102 * washing machines ....... 250 
PED cocanecweade 105 tk ee 105 | 
*DESSERTS, gelatin ......... 76 ‘ENAMEL cleaners ..... céebe One 
* ice cream mixes......... 78 ENDOCRINE products ....... 159 ) 
*DEVELOPERS, photographic .. 341 RE a ee 154 ) 
*DEVELOPING tanks ........ 344 ‘*ETHYLENE glycol antifreeze... 298 | 
DEXTROSE and fatigue....... 173 EVAPORATED milk ......... 86 | 
PE cbeces cncankadela *EXPOSURE meters .......... 

















EVE cosmetics .. .......... 108 
EYEBROW pencils ........ .- 108 
Gy WE Min eansccccceces 156 
*FM radio-phonographs ....... 240 
*FABRICS, coated, as shower 
CN  dewédecsedocsocs 278 
* —as table coverings........ 256 
TO ONE aiicdcccccicede 108 
SIIUIIEB ccc cccvcccccses 99 
PEED. ocvescceddsccdud 207 
*FANS, electric ............. 227 
ST inte dies pad nee cole 173 
*FATS, cooking ............. 64 
*FEET, care ......... anetes . 157 
*FELT hats, men’s........... 187 
*FEMININE hygiene .......... 159 
DEY didediitecevsc 353 
*FILM developers ............ 341 
ME Bbé¥odesec conesd< 344 
Sn <pcddicn ondons aa 67 
WHEN. Shacdedcéccctice 69 
FISHING equipment ........ 316 
*FLASHLIGHTS and batteries... 351 
*FLATIRONS, electric ........ 221 
FLAVORINGS, maple......... 80 
* —wvanilla ..... Rite occevens 92 
FLOOR coverings, carpets..... 276 
© linoleum ..........0055 273 
ED. -Sncence vide cs ccecs [=.j 
*FLOWER seeds ......... 352, 354 
FLUORESCENT lights ....... 272 
PED tans ccneseccews 289 
PD “Uiiswarceceseus 230 
*FOODS, canned ............. 16 
—see also names of foods 
PE ED. ccccncdubcses 69 
*FOOT powders .............. 112 
En. kc dadeesd déedus 318 
FORTIFIED flour............ 68 
Minn og 6h006s ocd chee 86 
FRECKLE removers ......... 137 
FREQUENCY moduation ...... 240 
Se 69 
SPENS PNG co dviwiccccnces 267 


‘FRUIT juices, grapefruit...... 


eee eee eee eee 


© —wvitamin C in............ 95 
*FRUITS, canned ............ 16 
—see also names of fruits 
PR EES Scwevastédeds 70 
DUE “cnn éocesbgehelnwes 70 
SPL cin teuesieeheoes 69 
SPUEL, gasoline .....ccccecee 300 
FUELS, household .......... 261 
cost comparisons ....... 264 
CD ccccnccecats 232, 263 
i «.dsvecetubees 354 
PED. ne oo tantabos tee 261 
EE + tn os bideiedals 260 
0 See ere 186 
GARDENING ............. 352 
GARGLES for sore throat..... 173 


GARMENT sizes, children's... 18] 


GARTERS, men’s ........... 201 
Gee EY cacucacvendcces 262 

OOD -2040b0s0es-0006% 230 
DE cosdueceseetn ban 300 
GELATIN and fatigue...... 76, 173 
Dy pdcceesesnaedwe 76 
© —wnflavored ..........54. 77 
RD Ei acesececioees 88, 89 
tn” ches comenionn cle’ 208 
GLANDULAR products ....... 159 
*GLASS cleamers............. 287 
Garey CURE cccccccccce 186 
DEE Miendevéneoseeceus 160 
GRADING eggs.............. 63 

SEEEE acuscorevonseeece 82 

SD énodscccedecdededa 85 

SEE cocvasoncocssts 87 
*GRAPEFRUIT, canned ...... 32 
* —juice, canned .......... 29 
*GREEN beans, canned....... 23 
*HHAIR bleaches ........... 115 

SID Wine itecceecisveye 171 
Py I dd ince ccntssscete 113 
* —permanent waving ...... 122 
WED s cccose ecducns 105 

—~GHAMPOOS 2... see eeee 128 
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—treatment .........5055 168 
TD | dies cccosten 169 
®HEATERS, auto ............ 302 
HEATING appliances ........ 220 
HEATING pads, electric...... 221 
HEMORRHOIDS ........... 155 
SHENNA hair dyes............ 113 
HEXYLRESORCINOL antiseptic. 149 
HOMOGENIZED milk......... 
HORMONE therapy ......... 159 
HOSIERY, comparison of types 209 
* —men’s socks ..........4. 194 
© —savers and substitutes.... 138 
WOMEN'S 2 cee eens 209 
HOUSE maintenance and con- 
DT i. chiebosuve sede 266 
*ICE cream mixes........... 78 
nnd one cantete 321 
ILLUMINATION, home ...... 272 
*INDIGESTION .......... 148, 161 
INFANT foods, canned....... 33 
INFRA red rays............. 169 
INHALANTS for colds........ 153 
*INNERSPRING mattresses.... 254 
INSECTS control, garden..... 353 
household ...........+. 289 
Pt hn. scestaeesetes 162 
IODINE antiseptic .......... 149 
SME occiencecsnae 160 
Ge TEE wobec cceccezens 160 
tO Us cascuncdées 175, 178 
—tonics ............ 174, 178 
*IRONS, electric .....-...... 221 
IRRADIATED milk .......... 86 
PRE odes cccsacves oo Oe 
* JUICE extractors............ 267 


*JUICES, fruit, see fruit Juices 


*KKIDNEY beans, canned.... 26 


*KNIFE sharpeners .......... 270 
KNITTING yarns ........... 186 
ae 268 
th cccnnne ce wecden 256 
TE A oe .. & 





*LAXATIVES ......++... ose 154 


LEATHER gloves ..... coccce aa 
LEATHER goods ........... 356 
PLEG COMMS 2... ccccccccss . 138 
LEUCORRHEA .....cccccece 159 
LIGHTS, fluorescent ........ 272 

—incandescent .........+.. 273 
TEE 00 canecockoutn 163 
*LINOLEUM ..... atkenesadid 273 


LIPID pneumonia and nose drops 153 


CE FFECSED . iS occcedeeccess 115 
Lo 371 
LOTIONS, dandruff ....... — 

fate ......5. ekseane see 99 
Sey GD x cccetininscas 170 
ow , CT re oss. S27 
LUBRICANTS, household...... 290 
LUGGAGE, leather ......... 357 
MAPLE syrup.............. 80 
MARGARINE ........0505- 15 
MASCARA ....... ponteenete 108 

GE. edccescdenncse 254 

*MAYONNAISE ..........40. $1 
Peete WEED ceccecceceesis - 82 

GED occccccccccceats 69 


MEDICINE cabinet, equipment 165 
MENSTRUAL pain ......... 167 


MERCUROCHROME ........ . 149 
*METAL polishes ............ 291 
*METHANOL antifreezes ..... 298 
ME wesscteceas naeteana 85, 175 
MILK of magnesia........... 155 
MINERAL medicaments ..... 177 
* —0oil, as laxatives...... 154, 155 
—oil nose drops.......... 153 
—requirements .........«. 175 
MINERALS in diet.......... 177 
*MINIATURE cameras ........ 329 
MOSQUITO control ......... 289 
MOTH control .............. 290 
Pe Ge’ vec ccencsetnews 302 
*MOVIE cameras ............ 333 
* projectors ........ee05. 337 
*MUSHROOM soup, canned..... 54 
MUSTARD plasters .......... 164 


MUTTON .......... eeeecees 








378 NAPHTHA — REELS 


*NAPHTHA cleaners ........ 286 
*NAPKINS, sanitary ......... 126 
NEEDLES, phonograph ...... 243 
NERVOUSNESS ............ 173 
SS EP wdocedscecdedes 153 
*NYLON hosiery, men’s........ 198 
WOMEN'S 6... eee eee ee 209 
OAK, poison ............ 172 
SE MED ‘wecodectccebese 58 
a eee eee 166 
*OFFICE supplies, carbon paper 348 
* —typewriter ribbons ....... 364 
* typewriters, portable..... 361 
SC ME adukecesctec es 261 
PP eT ee 257 
PE ED ndescacvedsaces 64 
—household .............. 290 
SD eneecddesges eace San 
OLEOMARGARINE ......... 15 
ORANGE Juice .......... 95, 96 
*PAIN, aspirin for....... 150, 166 
MED 6 cédec0nccenaceas 168 

© muscular ......cc.eeees 163 
7) SE -neeteedvcseanssacase 166 
PAINT brush cleaners........ 290 
PAINT removers ........... 291 
Dl nbdinn deaewetoces.ce.c 290 
PAJAMAS, men’s ........... 189 
7) SO an ceapeereses 183 
PALM Beach suits.......... 200 
*PANTIES, women’s ......... 210 
*PAPER, carbon ............ 348 
* —handkerchiefs .......... 142 
ae: gneseheusorscece 144 
PASTEURIZATION of milk... 85 
*PEA soup, canned............ 54 
*PEACHES, canned .......... 33 
We) GE Sencscccencst 36 
PELLAGRA and vitamins..... 175 
PERCOLATORS ............ 258 
*PERFUMES ...... duceddeve 118 
*PERMANENT waves ........ 122 


*PERSPIRATION suppressors .. 102 
*PETROLATUM, laxatives...154, 155 


*PEWTER polish ........... 293 
PHENACETIN ..........-.- 167 
*PHENOLPHTHALEIN laxatives. 156 
PHONOGRAPH needies ...... 243 


*PHONOGRAPH-radio combina- 


GD Seacesccnccbhabecsce 240 
PHOSPHORUS in diet....... 178 
*PHOTOELECTRIC meters..... 346 
*PHOTOGRAPHIC equipment .. 329 
* —cameras, still .......... 329 
* developers ............ 341 
* —dexposure meters ........ 346 
* —movie cameras ......... 333 
* —movie projectors ........ 337 
aA sp coreuausaceoose 344 
PHYSICAL therapy ......... 169 
PIMPLES, treatment ........ 170 
*PINEAPPLE juice......... 96, 98 
ng ETT eee 359 
TT ‘asenleecnedteee 172 

GET Gaviadase becuvescees 172 
*POLISHES, metal .......... 291 
*PORCELAIN cleaners ........ 285 
ES er ee ee 83 
*POTS, pressure cookers....... 275 
DE ‘asakesvaaceans 163 
ES MD ecodensoeee 86 

MED coreuccesetetede 69 
,. .- Pe ee 110 
a Pre 112 
BE pe iss caakdenenoee 285 
J ae 140 
GED acec decaséeotes® 100 
*PRESSURE cookers ......... 275 
*PROJECTORS, movie......... 337 
PSYLLIUM seed taxatives..... 154 
*PUMPKIN, canned .......... 39 
PYRETHRUM insecticides .... 289 
*PYROXYLIN table covers... .. 257 
*RADIO batteries, portable... 238 
Ce MN pep cscteonest 303 
* —pghonographs with FM.... 240 
——  . (= S: 233 
DP WEEE. Si ev ecdcgss cus ++» 242 
ee 203 
RANGES, electric ........... 222 

DE cb Wecddeceddds call 230 

RAZOR blades .............. 124 

TE GUO  coccccesdeve 124 

*RECORD players ........... 243 
*RECORDERS (musical instru- 

ag ES ee 357 


REELS, fishing ............. 316 
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REFRIGERATOR — TALCUM 379 


REFRIGERATOR thermometers. 279 
*REFRIGERATORS, mechanical.. 245 


ee GUND covwdévcvess 59, 60 
RICKETS, ultra-violet treat- 
WINES TEE eihnannc ocd tus ens 170 
*ROOM air conditioners....... 220 
DE, <écmahahetues enaces 125 
it Mn odeeadesdess<¢sApens 115 
. Un cenccdeceene 307 
RUBBING alcohol........... 163 
EE -euwabudcbaite savereus 276 
*SALAD dressing .......... 82 


SALICYLIC acid for corns.... 157 
SALINE cathartics........... 156 


a 160 
BOONE cc Sececbene 160, 171 
tT cove delsvddens 163, 170 
*SANITARY pads ............ 126 
SAUERKRAUT, canned ...... 41 
et GO. Can ecassecs sac 171 
SCOTCH whishy..........c0s 371 
*SCOURING powder .......... 285 
*SEEDS, flower .......... 352, 354 
* —wegetable .......... 352, 355 
SEIDLITZ powders........... 155 
*SENNA laxatives ........... 156 
SEWING machines ......... 277 
DE ‘ahecscedeedseue 128 
*SHAVERS, electric ......... 128 
*SHAVING EQUIPMENT, elec- 
See Sec ckecvcececvesen 128 
—razor blades ..........- 124 
@ safety razors .......... 124 
*SHAVING PREPARATIONS, 
Dt ‘tt dunbes cee wereunn 
i) SE Sedaceeeeancbeue 132 
5 ME, < Socecce ceccabsaus 131 
ss es ee 205 
ea ONT cacccecuedss 180 
AE er ens 189 
i nidinn o Dudtiiaboas om 206 
* —rubber soled............ 206 
PPO do ks dé vegwas bone ee 325 
PE: <céccctseuseys 64 
*SHORTS, men’s .......,.. 191 
7) MNS. cccckss cseecds 210 
SHOWER curtains’.......... 277 
SILEX coffee makers......... 258 
*SILK hosiery, men’s......... 194 
MEET. “av edseescees we 209 


*SILVER polishes ........... 293 
*SILVER protectors........... 294 
~~ , fe See errr 321 
COME cuplpmemt «onc ccccccccs 322 
Giles: Gee cccnscuuwd sare 85 


SKIN disorders, treatment.... 170 
*SLEEPING garments, children’s 181 
SLEEPLESSNESS (see insomnia) 


DRIVES. 600% <ccardenns 278 
*SLIPS, women’s ............ 213 
GD 06s cus netontivend 206 
Se GE ai ace 0 40000 Gane 294 
S SEE covcuieecapebuwal 294 
* —hand cleaners ........... 284 
©. Ge dé povnnviesssees 294 
SOE 9.0 <0 060 ceduge 138 
©. ee 5 esa0ehs keued bo 131 
—toilet ........ ndede ss ae 137 
er 194 
CEBPT GUE ccccesccccccesse 87 
A eee 173 
Se) NE cc awassc< cxtce 51 
*SPINACH, canned .......... 41 
CEPST GINS ccdiccccissccs 286 
Se ED acd cccosccese 354 
SORATE, GORD .« o0cveescts 354 
*SPRINGS, bed.............- 252 
*STAIN removers ......... 285, 286 
STARCH in cosmetics. .... 112, 141 
0 EE ee 285 
CERTIIUEMS ccccdescscesen 173 
STOCKINGS, see Hosiery 
STODDARD solvent.......... 286 
a 262 
STORAGE batteries ......... 306 
STOVES, electric ..........5 222 
RS 60s snvthnenkee ne vostaee 
*STRING beans, canned....... 23 
ee ere 356 
oo ey 198 
SULFUR dioxide in dried fruits. 70 
GUEEE GUS occ ccccanesii 200 
SUNBURN oppreventives ...... 140 
EE Fee 170 
ss 201 
A  ~ E. «0. u tdawie od 80 
*TABLE coverings .......... 256 


*TALCUM powder............ 140 









380 TAMPONS — YEAST 






*TAMPONS, sanitary ........ 































*TANKS, film developing...... 344 
TANNIC acid for burns...... 151 
We Mecpieteeewerccucsecce 90 
—end insomnia............ 162 
TEETH, brushing ........... 147 
* dentifrices ............. 100 
TENNIS rackets ........... 328 
J = ee 206 
THERMOMETERS, clinical ... 279 
—vrefrigerator ............ 279 
THROAT, sore, treatment..... 173 
THYROID products ......... 159 
Ws GOED céctdeccccccss OE 
*TISSUES, cleansing ......... 142 
Pr re 144 
*TOASTERS, electric ......... 223 
, | Serr 137 
OE  eecacenid dé os 0 eee 144 
et ey ee 118 
*TOMATO catsup ........... 49 
* —juice, canned .......... 46 
* —soup, canned ........... 55 
*TOMATOES, canned ........ 43 
*TONICS ..... piketstleeuts 173, 178 
*TOOTH brushes ............ 147 
*TOOTH powders............. 100 
TOOTHACHE, treatment ..... 168 
*TOOTHPASTES ............. 100 
Ps HE awe ccccvenccd 207 
MEE \thaveadcouccdevius 207 
Pn ahs padibswve need 207 
DE isbeacadtceteecebivees 359 
TRAGACANTH laxatives ...... 154 
TRICHINOSIS ............. 84 
TRISODIUM phosphate. ...285, 288 
*TYPEWRITER ribbons ...... 364 
*TYPEWRITERS, portable 361 
ULTRA-violet treatments.169, 171 
UMBRELLAS .............. 207 
*UNDERSHIRTS, men’s ...... 202 
UNDERWEAR, see names of 


eee een eee 


* Contains ratings or brand name information. 


VARNISHES ...........04. 
WE wrdevnducsatsedvcios $3 
*VEGETABLE seeds ..... 352, 355 
*VEGETABLE soup, canned.... 56 
*VEGETABLES, canned ....... 16 
—see alse names of vegetables 
VEGETABLES, frozen ...... 69 
VELOCIPEDES ..........-. 315 
VIOSTEROL ......--000-ss 176 
VITAMIN deficiencies ...173, 175 
—preparations ........ .«+ 176 
—requirements .......... 175 


VITAMIN A in fats and oils.. 64 
*VITAMIN C in fruit juices... 95 


* in grapefruit juice ...... 2 
—din infant foods ........ 33 
* —in orange juice ...... 95, 96 
* —in pineapple juice... .. 96, 9 
Sh oo. 
* —in tomato juice ........ 46 
VITAMIN D milk............ 83 
RE See 175 
mG GUD cccwcdciccccce 171 
—for cold prevention....... 153 
—in bread ......6.ccccee 15 
anne GID ccccbecviewacece 68 
Smee, GER ceccccececes®es 85 
*WAFFLE irons ............ 223 
*WASHING machines ......... 250 
ee 370 
*WATER-repellent fabrics...256, 277 
WATER softeners ........... 294 
®WAVES, hair.”.............. 122 
*WHEAT cereals .......... St, 
Moe cocesocccsceseus 68 
WEPUEEE bc cocctcccceceetes 371 
WINDOW cleaners .......... 287 
gk EES es | 371 
WITCH harel............. 99, 164 
WOOL labeling ......... 179, 199 
SEED occas cbs sccceoced 186 
WOUNDS, treatment ........ 149 


*WRIST watches, inexpensive... 











Partial Index to Reports 


(This is an alphabetical vuags A of principal reports carried in the 


regular monthly issues for ¢ 


+ four years—Jan., 1938 to 


Nov., 1941. Back issues are available at 25c a copy, three for 50c. 5 


ACNE, treatment of, Aug 1940 
AIR conorrvenine May 1941 
ANEMIA & IRO 1941 


AUTOMOBILE HEATERS, Nov 1938 
AUTOMOBILES, care & dr Sept 
1939; June 
AUTOMOBIL 


new, Feb 1939; Feb 
1940; Feb, Nov 1941 
AUTOMOBILES, used, June 1939 
B axing POWDER, July 1939 
RIES, flashlight, Mar 1941; 
Oale storage, Jan. 
BEANS, baked, canned, Feb 1940 


Bicycl N Nov 1941 
NK a as er 19 May 


atts 

BLEACHES, household, Jan 1941 
BLOUSES, boys’, Sept 1940 
BREAD, iba 

Cauca Ase, 2099; ner, Nov 1941 

CAN “OPENERS, ae 1339" 


CANDY BARS. wis 
CARBON PAPER, i341 
CARBONATED BEVERAGES, Aug 


CATSUP, tomate, Feb 1941 
CEREALS, breakfast. Jan 1940 


c 1941 
CIGARETTES, Ju 4938: Se 














COAL, how oad: Few 
COLDS, Feb 1941 
CONSTIPATION, duly Toa 


COOKING OILS, Aug 1941 
CORN, canned, Oct "lo39 


DANDRUFF & BALDNESS, Sept 
1941 


DENTIFRICES, a ed Oct 1940 

DEODORANTS, 

DEPILATORIES, woct ‘oat 

Pd T + tua film, Mar 1941 
IAPERS, June 1939; Oct 1941 





DIET, Jan 1940; sg Xe 


eb, eae 


DRY CLEANING, Oct 1938; Jan 


Ph ay BEA ar 1941 
ELECTRIC CL Ks Now 1941 
ELECTRI 


C FANS, 1940 
ELECTRIC FOOD MIXERS, Oct 1938 
ELECTRIC HEATING PADS, Apr 


1938 
ELECTRIC IRONS, May 1939 
ELECTRIC RANGES, A 





OASTERS. 1 ae 
= WAFFLE IRONS, May 
EXPOSURE METERS, July 1940 


F ACE CREAM, A 1999. 
FACE POWDER ipr_1939 
FISHING eaulbm NT, June 1941 
FLASHLIGHTS, Sept 1940 

FLOOR Wi WAX Oct Det 1939 
FLUORESCENT Lig LIGHTING. Jan 1941 
FOOT POWDER, Sept 1940 


FOOTBALLS. Nov 


a eeaiteer 

FURNITURE, et 

FURNITURE, wood, Aug, Sept 1940; 
Feb 1941 


GARDENING & GARDEN SEEDS, 
1940 


Dee 1938 

GOITE ine, M May 1941 
GRAPEFRUIT JUICE, Aug 1940 
GRAPEFRUIT SEGM nis Apr 1941 


Hair o Jan 1939 

HAIR, care, 
HAND CLEANERS. Am 1940 
HATS, peat Oct 23a 
HAY FEVER, June 1940 
HEADACHE REMEDIES, opr 1939 
HEATING Eaviouehr, Se asa" Oct, 


ov 1938; Ju 
HOSIERY. qn. say” 1942 








382 INDEX TO REPORTS 


HOSIERY, women’s, June, July 1940 
HOUSES, construction (series), Jan- 
June, Aug, Oct 1938 


ICE CREAM, July 1939 
ICE CREAM MIXES, Sept 1941 
ICE SKATES, Nov 1940 


JUICE EXTRACTORS, Mar 1939 


KWIFE SHARPENERS, July 1941 
KNITTING YARN, May 1940 
KNIVES, kitchen, July 1941 


LAXATIVES, July joa 


LEATHER GooDs, 1 
LIFE INSURANCE” (series), Aug 
Feb, Mar 1939 


1938; Jan, 
LINIMENTS, Nov 1939 
LINOLEUM, Apr 1940 
LIPSTICK, May 1939 


MOTOR OIL, July 
MOUTHWASHES, July 1939 


N OSE DROPS, May 1939 


OL BURNE Mar, Sept, Nov 

1938; A foal 

OIL, fuel, Aug 1941 

OILCLOTH, June 1941 

PAINT, May 1938 

PAJAMAS, men’s, Feb 1940 

PANTIES, women’s, Nov 1940 

PEACHES, canned, Mar 1940 

PEARS, canned, Sept 1939 

eae canned, Apr 1940 
PENCILS, mechanical. Mar 1938 

PERFUMES, May 1941 

PERMANENT WAVES, June 1941 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS, Nov 1941 

PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, Aug 
1938; Aug 1939; Nov 1941 

PIANOS, Nov 


PROPECTORS COOKERS, _ oo 
PUMPKIN, canned ” Toul 


CPD Jan, Oct 
1939; Jan, Apr 1940; Nov 1941 

RADIOS, auto, May 1941 

RADIOS, FM, Aug, Nov 1941 

RADIOS, Jan, July, Sept, Nov, Dec 
1939; Jan, Apr, June, Aug, Nov 
ion dan, May, July, Aug, Nov 


RADIO oe Oct 1941 
RECORD PLAYERS, Jan 1939; Jan, 
Oct 1940 


RECORDERS, home, Apr, Nov 1940 
ney se, ae mechanical, June, 





1939; May 1940; June 1941 


ROUGE, Feb 1939 


S aniTary NAPKINS May 1940 
SCIENCE SETS, Nov 1941 
SHAMPO pt 1938 

SHAVING PREP’NS, Sept 1941 
SHEETS, Jan 1939; Jan 1941 
SHIRTS, men’s, Jan 1940; Apr 1941 
SHOES, children’s, Sept 1938 


SHORTENING, Aug 

SHORTS, men’s, May i940: oR 1941 
SHOWER CURTAINS, July 1940 
SILVERWARE, plated, Dec 1939 
SKIS & EQUIPMENT, Jan 1941 
SLEEPING GARMEN Mar 1940 
SLIPCOVERS, Apr 

SLIPS, women’s, —* 1941 


SNEAKERS, oe 

SNOW SUITS, children’s, Nov 1938 
SOAP, laundry, Mar, July 1940 
SOAP, toilet, Mar 1939 


some CULTURE, Oct 1941 
aa oa May, July, Sept 1940; 


SPIRACH. conmat, Feb 1940 
SUITS, men’s, Nov 1939; =. 1940 
pose pee LOTIONS, July 1940 
NGLASSES, July ‘1938 
SUSPENDERS, Oct 1940 


T ALCUM POWDER, June 1940 
TANKS. roll film, Aug 1940 


TEA, Mar 1939 

TEETH, how to brush, Jan 1941 
TEXTILE FINISHES, July 1941 
TIRES, auto, Oct 1938 


TOILET TISSUES, Mar 1941 
TOMATO JUICE, canned, June 1940 
TOMATOES, canned, duly. 1940 
TOOTH BRUSHES, Jan 1 
TOPCOATS, men’s, Mar 1939 

a bath, June 1939; Jan 1941 


ec 1939; Nov 
TRICHINOSIS, Mar, Apr 1940 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, Apr 1941 
TYPEWRITERS, portable, Aug 1941 


UMBRELLAS, Nov 1940 
UNDERSHIRTS, men’s, Aug 1941 
UNDERWEAR, children’s, Mar 1940 


VACUUM CLEANERS, Mar 1935; 
941 


Apr 1940; Oct, Nov 1 
VANILLA EXTRACTS, Mar 1941 
eee May 1938; Nov 1940 
eo C IN FRUIT JUICES, 
e 


Mar 1941 
VITAMINS, Jan, Feb 1938; Feb-May, 
July, Oct 1940; Aug 1941 


WASHING MACHINES, Mar 1940 
WATCHES, inexpensive, Sept 1940 
WINDOW CLEANERS, Mar 1940 
WINDOW CURTAINS, Mar 1941 
WINDOW SHADES, Feb 1939 
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Special Reports & Books 


Consumers Union from time to time issues special material 
which is offered to CU members at very low prices. On this and 
the next page is a list of such material now available. Provision 
for ordering is made on the back of each of the membership 
coupons immediately following. Order blanks are also contained 
in regular monthly issues of the Reports. 


1. “LOOK BEFORE YOU COOK” $1.50 


For the first time you can get in one book, along with chapters on 
cooking and delightful recipes, a host of facts on kitchen acces- 
sories, electrical appliances, cleaning supplies . . . answers fo 
pertinent questions on nutrition and the vitamins . . . brand name 
ratings of many products. “The book of the month, so far as ! 
am concerned, is Look Before You Cook. By careful use it should 
be possible fo effect notable reductions in expenditures for food, 
and at the same time to secure better food."—John T. Appleby, 
Washington (D.C.) Post. Bookstore price $2.50. 


2. “GOOD HEALTH AND BAD MEDICINE” $1.50 


Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, world-famous internist of the Mayo Clinic, 
says this book by Dr. Harold Aaron (CUgs Special Medical Ad- 
viser) “should be found alongside the medicine .‘-si in every 
home." Dr. Aaron's book fakes up one by one many of the health 
problems that concern the layman; clearly and readably it dis- 
cusses scientific treatment as well as symptoms for which im- 
mediate medical advice should be sought. Bookstore price: $3. 


3. “OUR COMMON AILMENT” $1.00 


Americans spend millions of dollars annually for laxatives and 
cathartics. Just what is the condition they are supposed fo cure? 
What are its causes? How should it be treated? Written by 
Dr. Harold Aaron, this book gives sane and competent answers 
to these questions, provides laymen with an intelligent approach 
to the treatment of constipation. "A swell little book"—Paul 
de Kruif. Bookstore price: $1.50. 





4. WINES & LIQUORS—1941 EDITION 50c 


This pocket-size, 160-page booklet gives brand ratings of imported 
and domestic whiskies, gins, brandies, rums, cordials, wines . . . 
‘tells how to judge quality ... where and how to aim for economy. 
The 1941 edition, published in December 1940, is still a useful 
guide to comparotive rankings of various brands despite recent 
changes in price. Not sold to minors. 


5. SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER $3.00 


“Look Before You Ceok", "Good Health and Bad 
Medicine”, “Our Commen Ailment", “Wines & Liquors” 
(the four publications listed above)—ali for $3.00. 


6. “YOUR MARRIAGE” $2.00 


By Dr. Norman E. Himes, Professor of Sociology, Colgate Uni- 
versity. This book of practical advice for married people, or 
those contemplating marriage, is authoritative and completely up- 
to-date. Dr. Himes covers thoroughly those psychological, eco- 
nomic and social aspects so offen disregarded in other books on 
the subject. Says Henry M. Grant, Executive Director, Family 
Relations Center, San Francisco "We consider Your Marriage the 
best book of its kind ever published.” Bookstore price: $3.75. 


7. “HOW TO BUY FURS” 50c 


A host of questions that perplex the fur coat buyer is answered 
in this lucid, practical booklet. 1! contains a usable chart com- 
poring characteristics of all leading -types of fur and many guides 
to better buying in this very complex industry. 


8. BOUND VOLUME OF REPORTS—1941 $2.50 


All issues of Consumers Union Reports published during 1941 
(except the December. Buying Guide issue for 1942) are available 
in one handsome volume, uniform in appearance with the volumes 
of previous years. Bound in hard board, covered with colored 
cloth and stamped in white. 


8. BOUND VOLUMES—COMPLETE $8.50 


Five volumes containing every issue of the Reports published from 
the first one (May 1936) through the November 1941 isswe, with 
each volume separately indexed. Uniform bindings (see descrip- 
tion above). This special price applies only if all five volumes 
are ordered together. 
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© There ore blank? of the reverse Of the three 
printed here which may be used for ordering the 








HOWTO DO YOUR FRIENDS) A FAVOR 






.»iUse the blanks below to enter! gift memberships 

“or give them to. friénds'iwho. wish to’ subscribe. 

@°Annual ‘rates: | 

.a0$3.50 for the Reports and Buying Guide. 

«i $4.00. for the ‘Reports and Buying Guide 
|. plus 52 issues of CU’s news weekly, Bread 

vo, & Butter. 


%@ Check whether the subscription: is to include 
Bread & Butter, and indicate ‘the amount enclosed. 
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material listed on the pages immediately pre- 
ceding. You can save bidnks by using both sides. 
iil 
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the total cost of those items. 





|B enelose \$. |. ‘for the special’ material 
checked here (numbers refer to correspond- 
384): 
Oi O2 O83 O04 OS 
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ingly numbered items ‘listed on pages 383- 
384); ' “ 
C]1 O2 03.04 OS 
O6 07 08 O09 ) 
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checked here (numbers refer to correspond- 
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ORDER FORMS: FOR SPECIAL: MATERIAL 


® Special reports, books, hound volumes, ete., 
offered by CU» are listed ‘and described on 
pages 383-384. You will notice that each item 
is.\mumbered, from 1b to,.9) This is for your 
convenience ‘in, ordering. ‘When you send in 
the order: forms, siniply cheek the numbers 
corresponding to the particular ‘items you 
want and enclose your remittance to cover 
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© Use the blanks. below to enter gift memberships 


.| $4.00. for the Reports and, Buying Guide 


7 & Butter. » sieemeainitl 
Check whether the subscription is» to. include 
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plus 52 issues of CU’s news weekly, Bread 
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